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Turk charge of magic preferred against Apuleius of Madaur 
Apologia or Defence, have acquired a greater celebrity) tha 
fallen most of the productions of Latinity in the declini 
Roman literature. And, in truth, that Apologia, notwithst: 
great vices of its author’s style and taste, is no inconsidera 
ment of forensic ingenuity and skill. There is every reas 
jecture that it was a successful pleading; and, whether it 
pression of real innocence,* or a web of rhetoric woven by 
cipled intriguer to entangle his simple and unlearned aceu 
obtained for him more sympathy in modern times than st 
pure writer well merits. 
In the last century, the topic acquired additional interest 
nected itself with Kcclesiastical History and the memoirs 
mitive church in Africa, by means of the ingenious and pre 
mise of Warburton,+ that his principal accuser was a Cliris 
that surmise, of which he furnished the bare enunciation, lia 
ever since exactly where he left it, and received no farther | 
Of the three sons of a certain Sicinius, who were Sicin: 
Sicinius Aémilianus, and SiciniusClarus,raral inhabitants of t! 
of (La in the Tripolist of Africa, (the same town which h 
grossed to itself the name of Tripoli,) the first-mentioned w 
to Aimilia Pudentilla, a lady of rank and large fortune. 
death, she remained a widow in the house of her father-in-l: 
to the education of her two sons, Sicinius Pontianus and S 
dens ; and continued thus for fourteen years. At the end 


* It would be an interesting task, and perhaps a feasible one, to she 
cusers were only superstitious, and not unjust, and had mistaken the pred 
not the amount, of his crimes. But, from the nature and cireumstanc#l 
coupled with the refinement of modern manners, the writer has found it 
to bring it under discussion. 

+ D. Leg. 11, s. 4. 

t Achawi Tripolin lingua sua signant de trium urbium numero, 
Leptis Magna. Solinus, cap. 27. 
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THE ACCUSERS OF APULELUS, 


Tur charge of magic preferred against Apuleius of Madaura, and his 
Apologia or Defence, have st “la greater celebrityithan has be- 

fallen most of the productions of Latinity in the declining ages of 
Roman literature. And, in truth, that Apologia, notwithstanding the 
great vices of its author’s style and taste, is no inconsiderable monu- 
ment of forensic ingenuity and skill. There is every reason to con- 
jecture e that it was a successful pleading; and, whether it was the ex- 
pression of real innocence,* or a web of rhetoric woven by an unprin- 
cipled intriguer to entangle his siinple and unlearned accusers, it has 
obtained for him more sympathy in modern times than such an im- 
pure writer well merits. 

In the last century, the topic acquired additional interest, and con- 
nected itself with Ecclesiastical History and the memoirs of the pri- 
mitive church in Africa, by means of the ingenious and probable sur- 
mise of Warburton,t that his principal accuser was a Christian, But 
that surmise, of which he furnished the bare enunciation, has remained 
ever since exactly where he left it, and received no farther illustration. 

Of the three sons of a certain Sicinius, who were Sicinius Amicus, 
Sicinius Aémilianus, and a inhabitants of the township 
of (fa in the Tripolist of Africa, (the same town which has now en- 
vrossed to itself the’ name Se Tripoli, ) the first-mentioned was married 
to Aémilia Pudentilla, a lady of rank and large fortune. Upon his 
death, she remained a widow in the house of her father-in-law, devoted 
to the education of her two sons, Sicinius Pontianus and Sicipius Pu- 


dens ; and continued thus for Searten “i vears. At the end of this time, 


* 

It would be an interesting task, and perhaps a feasible one, to shew that his ac- 
cusers were only superstitious, and not unjust, and had mistaken the precise character, 
not the amount, of his crimes. But, from the nature and circumstances of the case, 


coupled with the refinement of modern manners, the writer has found it impracticable 
to bring it under discussion. 


t D. Leg. 11, s. 4. 


Achxi Tripolin lingua sua signant de trium urbium numero, CEa, Sabrate, 
ioe Magna. Solinus, cap. ed 
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being rather more than forty years* of age, the noble matron was so- 
licited to fresh nuptials by the philosopher Lucius Apuleius, and was 
prevailed upon by his suit, enforced (as it was) by the approbation of 
the elder son Pontianus, w hose ac quaintance he had formed at Athens. 
But a certain Herennius Rufinus, to whose daughter Pontianus was 
then engaged and subsequently married, was very desirous of upsetting 
this contract, and succeeded in bringing over his son-in-law to his own 
views, and into the like hostility towards his step-father Apuleius. 
Pontianus was again reconciled to him, through the intervention of 
Lollianus Avitus, the pro-consul at Carthage, and died shortly before 
the hearing of this cause. ‘That young man appears to have been the 
only one of the family whose mind had wavered upon this matter. 
Sicinius A¢milianus, | brother to the first husband, carried on the pro- 
secution against Apuleius, in the name and beh: alf of his nephew, and 
the younger son of Amicus, Sicinius Pudens, who was yet a minor, but 

old enough to enter so warmly into the cause, that his ste pi ither ex- 
claimed with bitterness, Odi puerulos preecoci sapientia ! 

Apuleius endeavoured to account for the continuing hostility of He- 
rennius Rufinus, after the death of Pontianus had removed his fi amily 
interest in the question, by imputing to him a design of remarrying 
the young widow, his daughte r, to the younger brother Pudens. But 
the conduct of Sicinius Emilianus, into whose protection Pudens had 
withdrawn himself, and who was prosecutor in this suit, could not be 
thus explained; and other motives were therefore ascribed to him. 
The elder Sicinius, her father-in-law, had long desired to remarry 
Pudentilla to another of his sons named Clarus; but she, by continual 
procrastinations, avoided that union, and preserved her widowhood so 
long as her father-in-law lived. But A‘milianus, as Apuleiust insi- 
nuates, still cherished the hope of uniting her to his brother Clarus ; 
although homini rusticano et de crepito seni. Afterwards, however, 
(as if mistrusting the force of this insinuation,) he alleges that A®mi- 
lianus supported the views of Rufinus for his own} ‘i ate emolument, 
because he would be himself the lawful heir of the boy Pudens, should 
he die intestate. How the bringing about of a marriage between him 
and the daughter of Rufinus should cause him to die intest: ite, is not 
explained ; nor, methinks, can anything be more evident, than thei in- 
ability of the accused to cast any valid aspersions upon the motives of 
his accusers, Rufinus excepted. ‘That the family of Pudentilla agreed 
with the Sicinian family upon this affair may be reasonably conjee- 
tured ; for Aimilianus was a simple and rustic man, who lived upon 
his farm, and did pot attempt io plead causes. The advocate who 
* ‘The question of 


of this trial Her 
by Apuleius, as 


Pudentilla’s age is one of the most extraordinary in the course 
own brother-in-law and the acting guardian of her son, is quoted 
ascribing to her sixty years of age. But Apuleius adduces, or pro- 
an entry in the public registry of births which proves, by the names 
of the consuls, that her age was haud multo amplius quadragesimum annum, p. 578. 


He does not give the precise age, though the documents were such as to furnish it. His 
marriage s§ ttlement 1) 
} 


waieiit ante nluce 


fesses to adduce, 


le provision for issue of the marriage, but conveyancers 
ch words without reference to age. So vast a discrepancy upon 
a domestic fact is unaccountable. All we can do is to state the case as it stands, 


t Apol.,p. 543. Duaed. Bat, 1823. t Ibid. p. 593. 
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spoke for the plaintiffs was a certain Tannonius Pudens,homo vere ille 
quidem non disertissimus, But if the advocate of Sicinius Pudens had 
been selected* indifferently from the number of public and forensic 
orators, and not from the bosom of the family, probably his name 
would not have been Pudens, nor would he have been deficient in the 
common arts of rhetoric. Indeed, when we see Apuleius abstaining 
from moral imputation upon the characters of his opponents, (except- 
ingt Rufinus, whom he loads with infamy,) but constantly harping 
upon their rude and uneducated rusticity, we must give him credit 
for describing them justly; for he was too shrewd a sophist to expa- 
tiate on atopic thus dangerous to himself, in the hearing of adversaries 
competent to hurl it back. ‘This celebrated cause was heard at Sabrata 
in the Tripolis, before the proconsul Claudius Maximus, who seems to 
have been a stoic philosopher, (virum tam custer@ secte,) in an uncer- 
tain year of the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

The grounds upon which Sicinius AEmilianus has been supposed to 
be a Christian are contained in the following remarkable passage of 
the Apology, which both describes his peculiarities, and admits them 
to be conscientious; “ And | know that some persons, and this very 
AMmilianus among the first of them, think it a good joke to ridicule 
divine things; for, as I hear from some of the men of Céa that know 
him, he never unto this day hath prayed to any God, or frequented 
any temple. Nay, if he passes any shrine, he counts i a sin (nefas 
habet) to raise his hand to his lips in token of adoration. Neither doth 
he impart to the rural deities, who feed and clothe him, any firstfruits 
of the harvest, the vintage, or the flock. ‘There is no sanctuary in his 
country-house, no consecrated place or grove. And why do I speak 
of groves or sanctuaries? Tor they who have been upon his grounds 
aver that they have never seen so much as an anointed stone, or a 
garland hung upon the branch of a tree. By which means he has ob- 
tained two nicknames, that of Charon, (as I before said,) from the 
severity (diritatem) of his face and mind, and that of Mezentius, which 
he prefers to be called, from his contempt of the gods. 1 can there- 
fore readily understand, that this cnumeration of so many initiations” 
[into mysteries] “ may appear trivial to him,” ete, ‘These important 
words, of which the words nefus habet are all-important, and suffice 
to refute the epithet Mezentius, present a lively and individual portrait 
of polytheism dying away in those very rural pagi which longest re- 
tained and gave it its last name, and amidst the “agrestes paganica 
numina Fauni.” “ 'To this opinion (says the latest editor, J. Bosscha, ) 
I have no clear argument to oppose. Nay, a fanatical man, addicted 
to magical superstitions, could hardly describe a follower of the divine 
religion otherwise than as Apuleius paints his accuser Aémilianus. But 
since the argument of Warburton is, so far as I know, derived from 
that passage alone, I do not as yet embrace it for certain, though I 


ae ee 


* That he did belong to that number must be inferred from the words, qui elo- 


quentiz patrocinium vulgo profiteatur. 
Tt And excepting some youthful aberrations of the boy Pudens, for which he 

blames the too great indulgence of his uncle. 
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ain far from denying its probability.” I propose to shew that the 

ame proposition may be corroborate -d from another passage of the 
Apolog: gy, which is not negative, and merely asserting his contempt of 
the heathen deities, but seme , and shewing what God was adored, 
not only by Admilianus, but by all that family. 

In a passage where se ‘veral names of magicians are enumerated, 
some of the manuscripts exhibit his Mesas and his Mesos; and one, 
the Pithoean, his Moses, which, from the context, and from a parallel 
passage of Pliny, is clearly the true name, and universally admitted as 
such. But the editors, following the conjecture of Parrhasius, have 
expunged the unanimous reading of antiquity his, to foist in és, The word 
his yields a sense perfec tly comple te, with a correct syntax ; whereas 
the use of és for ille or iste, as an epithet of notoriety, approaches the 
verge of Latinity. And it certainly is an outrage upon sound criticism 
to alter the text of all the manuscripts, in order to put bad Latin in 
the place of good. That outrage was committed, because the sentence, 
however complete within itself, seemed to be in want of external pro- 
priety and circumstances of explanation, But, after what has been 
premised, the reader will see that the external circumstances really 
support and explain the genuine text: “If you can prove any the 
least emolument to me” [in marrying PudentillaJ, « T will consent to 
be that famous Carinondas,* or Damigeron, or to these people Moses, 
(vel his Moses), or tJannes, or }Apollonius, or Dardanus§ himself, o 
whoever else is the most famous magician after Zoroaster and Hos- 
tanes.’’ Moses never lost, among the votaries of magic, the celebrity 
which his victory over Jannes and Jambres had acquired him. Pliny, 
in his thirtieth book, after enume rating the Thessalian, Orphic, Atégyp- 
tian, and Phaenician Schools of Magic, adds, “ There is yet another 
magical sect, which exists to this day, and depe ends upon Moses and 
Lots apeas the Jews, but is many thousand years more recent than 
Zoroaster.” ‘They were partly right in reckoning Moses among the 
magicians; for as the Maker of the heavens saw good to become a 
local and tutelary deity to one people, and condesce nde d to compe we 
with the gods of the gentiles, so was his servant appointed to be 
magician among the sorcerers of the land of Ham; and as He put ‘ 
shame the imbecile gods of Hamath and Sepharvaim, so did the wand 
of Moses devour the magie wands of Jannes and Jambres. However, 
the mention of the name Lotapeas indicates the existence of a magic, 

in the strict sense, carried on by some people in the name of Moses; 
over and above the bare celebrity of his name. 

Here, then, we have it declared by Apuleius that A®milianus and 
the rest of his accusers tolerated no sort of magic, but that of Moses in 


* Such prominent mention of ille Carinondas excites surprise, since there exists no 
other record of his name. Probably he was an African magician, whose name was 
uppermost among the people of the Tripolis. 

t This Egyptian, with Jambres, was celebrated in profane as well as sacred letters. 
As he withstood Moses, the position of his name proves the reading of the Pithean 
codex. 7 

$ The impostor of Tyana. 


§ In whose tomb the philosopher Democritus pretended to have found the books 
of magic, 
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gy pt, “— were peculiar in their respect for him. ‘To others, Cari- 
nondas, or Damigeron; but His Muses. It follows that they did not 
abstain rs all heathen worship in the spirit of the fabulous Mezentius 
or Capaneus, or of the philosophical atheists Suraton of Lampsacus and 
Diagoras of Melos, but abhorred it and nefas habebant in deference to 
Jehovah the God of Moses. In short, they abherred it either as Jews 
or as Christians, 

But there is every probability, short of certainty, that these people 
were not Jews. ‘Their names present no trace of an Hebrew origin, and 
are distributed through entire families upon the principles of Roman 
nomenclature. ‘They are nowhere alluded to as persons of foreign 
nation or extraction, but only as fellow-countrymen entertaining 
peculiar opinions. And they are described as agriculturists settled in 
the country upon their own estates ; which was not the usual condition 
of the Jewish emigrants. ‘The notion would indeed have been scarcely 
mentioned were it not for a curious difficulty which seems to present 
itself. Sicinius Pudeus is alleged to have been medit: ting, under his 
pious uncle’s sanction, a marriage with his own brother's widow, the 
daughter of Rufinus, ‘This alleg: ition of Apuleins concerning intentions 
which no overt act had demonstrated, might deserve little credit. But 
he asserts that the tabulee nuptiales had been actually written for the 
re-marriage of Pudentilla to Sicinius Clarus, the brother of her deceased 
husband Sicinius Amicus. ‘Turn them which way we will, these cir- 
cumstances offer us a difficulty. For if the case of Pudens might 
appear to savour of the jus leviratds, that of Pudentilla (to whom her 
husband had left two sons) falls entirely outside of that patriarchal* 
law republished by Moses. But these remarks are only relevant, and 
only not superfluous, on the supposition that the law of the levirate was 
observed in foreign countries, and subsequent to the final subversion of 
the Jewish polity ; a supposition which the learned would not lightly 
adopt. 

The most reasonable conclusion is, that the Christians then existing 
in the Tripolis of Atrica had neither received nor formed for themselves 
any definitive canons concerning the cases of aflinity, or incest without 
consanguinity. We must consider that these transactions probably 
occurred fifty years before the date of ‘Tertuilian’s Apology, and ninety 
or a hundred before the commencement of the pontificate of Saint 
Cyprian, and may be numbered as the very earliest notice that we 
possess of African Chris tianity. Nor was the scene of these affairs in 
any part of the flourishing provinces of Numidia and Mauritania, but 
in the wildest and least known district of Northern Africa, situate be- 
tween the Pe ntapolis of Cyrene and the province of Byzacene, the sea, 
and the desert of sand. “‘T'wo of the three cities from whic h it was 
named were entirely of the Punic tongue, according to Silius— 

Sabratha tum Tyrium vulgus, Sarranaque |] eptis, 

(Zaque Trinacrios Afris permixta colonos, 111, 256. 
So little progress had Latinity made there in the interval between 
Hannibal and Apuleius, that the boy Pudens, who lived at his uncle's 


* See Gen, xxxviil. v8, 
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farm near Qéa, could not speak it. Loquitur* nunquam nisi Punice, 
et si quid adhuc a matre Greecissat. Latiné neque vult neque potest. 
Since his mother both discoursed and wrote her letters in Greek, and 
it does not in any way appear that she used the Latin, we may sup- 
pose she was descended from the Sicilian colonists of (fa. Tannonius 
Pudens, the orator of the party, was in fact the one among them who 
could talk Latin tolerably. Africa is supposed by Dupinf to have re- 
ceived Christianity from the Romans no earlier than the commence- 
ment of the second century, or in his own words, lapso jam seculo ; 
but the Abate Morcelli’s{ conjecture is, that the fugitives from the first 
or Neronian persecution laid the seeds of the church in that country. 
Petilian, the Donatist bishop of Cirta, considered the African as the 
latest foundation, arrogantly saying, “ erunt primi qui erant novissimi;”’ 
to which the great Bishop of Hippo replied, that “ some barbarous 
nations had received the faith eveng later than Africa.’ ‘Thus doubt- 
ful is it under what auspices|| that celebrated church sprang up; not 
without reason for suspecting that it may have originated under cir- 
cumstances of distress, breeding irregularity, and may uot in its earliest 
years have enjoyed the superintendence of resident bishops. ‘The first 
mention of any bishops in the Tripolitana occurs in the council con- 
vened by St. Cyprian at Carthage in A.p. 256, where Natalis, Bishop 
of C&a, spoke for himself and his absent colleagues, Pompey, Bishop of 
Sabrata, and Dioga, bishop of Leptis Magna. We must not too much 
wonder if the more Christian laws of marriage had not as yet (temp. 
Antonini Pil) superseded the municipal in a quarter of the globe 
where, in more civilized districts, Cyprian long afterwards found per- 
sous consecrating a cup of mere water. The more imperious necessity 
of abstaining from pagan marriages would likewise operate, in small 
and infant communities of Christians, remote from intercourse with 
others, to deter them from enforcing the rules and restrictions which 
were essential in large societies. Possibly half-a-dozen families may, 
at that epoch, have constituted the church of Christ upon the ‘Tripolitan 
shore. Bingham@ has quoted no civil authority on the case of a 
brother’s widow earlier than an edict of Constantius, republished by 
Theodosius the Younger; and no ecclesiastical censure earlier than a 
canou of the Synod of Neoceesarea in 336. 

That the Christian principle was not confined to Sicinius Admilianus, 
but extended to the remainder of his family, and to Tannonius Pudens, 
appears not only by the force of the eloquent monosyllable wis, but by 
other considerations. A&milianus was not a proselyte, for “he never 
unto this day hath prayed to any God, or frequented any temple,” and 
consequently must have been trained to the worship of the Lord from 
his childhood upwards. From which it follows that his father, who 
died before this transaction occurred, and his brother Clarus, whom 


* Apologia, p. 390. + Hist. Donatist. in Optat. Milevit. p. 1. 
} Africa Christiana, tom. ii. p. 41. 
de Unitate Eecles., cap. 15, cit. Dupin ubi supra. 


ke Quis vero episcopum primus Africe dederit antiqui Patres non tradidere.— 
Moreeclit, ibid. p. 42. 


S errince 
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\ntiquities, book xvi. cap. xi. sect. 3. 
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both his father and (it is alleged) he himself had selected for Puden- 
tilla’s second husband, were Christians; as well as Amicus, her first 
husband. Nor should it be doubted that Pudentilla, who spent fourteen 
years of chaste viduity in the bosom of the Sicinian family, and whose 
son, Pudens, entered into all his uncle's feelings with a praecox sapientia, 
was of the same communion, until that miserable fall and defection 
which gave rise to the trial at Sabrata. Of Tannonius Pudens we 
must be content to say, that he was in all probability the kinsman* of 
Pudentilla, and was the person selected to advocate the cause of 
/Emilianus and Pudens, which he did with a zeal and warmth not 
likely to exist in a stranger to their principles, — It is, however, worthy 
of observation that, while Apuleius was openly violating and deriding 
decency, Pudens was restrained by the chastity of his tongue from 
speaking out the things he had to say. Tannonius ille,t} quum.... 
intelligi vellet, sed eloqui propter infantiam causidicus summus ne- 
quiret, multum ac diu heesitato, tandem ,... nescio qua circumlocutione, 
male ac sordidé nominavit. ‘This may possibly be an indication, not 
only of a better man, but of an holier sect. But the morals of Heren- 
nius Rufinus present the greatest difficulty. Independently of his close 
connexion with the others, his name is almost immediately connected 
with the important pronoun his. Responde at Amilianus* et Rufinus, 
ob quod emolumentum, etsi maximé magus fore mn, Pudentillam ecar- 
mninibus et venenis ad matrimonium pellexissem.’”’ ‘Then, after some 
verbiage on the same subject, he resumes—* Si quamlibet modicum 
emolumentum probaveritis, ego ille sim Carinondas, vel Damigeron, 
vel his Moses, vel Jannes.” Yet he was so spoken of by Apuleius as 
no man could have been by the vilest of calumniators, if his character 
had been free from serious taint. In his youth he had been a panto- 
mime, or dancing actor, and shared the infamy usually annexed to that 
trade; and in after life (in hac etiam etate, qua nune est) he is 
charged with a disgraceful connivance at the immoralities of his wife 
and daughter. ‘The virginity of the latter, at the time of her marriage 
with Sicinius Pontianus, is coarsely and confidently denied. But not- 
withstanding the clouds of dust raised up by the energy of Apuleius, 
we may perhaps be able to penetrate to the truth of this matter. 
Rufinus was, of course, a pagan when he was a pantomime ; and was 
very likely something worse besides. But he is not charged with any 
personal immorality in the time present. His wife appears, at first 
sight, to be charged with present immorality, in these words, olim suo, 
nune conjugis corpore vulgd meret. But, upon stricter examination, 
we find that her imputed vices were also past. ‘That is distinctly ex- 
pressed in a subsequent sentence : ceteriim uxor, jam prope ‘modum 
vetula et efforta, nunc demum contumeliis abnuit. He then proceeds 
to charge the daughter with excesses committed previous to her mar- 


* From the circumstance that Apuleius, who dilates on the relative positions of 
all the other parties, breathes no hint of who he was, we may form the suspicion 
that he was avery near relation of Pudentilla, and one whose pos sition invested 
him with a degree of domestic authority, such as it was no topie of his defence to 
mention, : 


t Apol. p. 47). t Apologia, p. 080. 
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riage, but at no specified date. The whole case admits of this solution— 
that Rufinus and some of his family had been defiled with the vices of 
the Gentiles in a degree, of which we read in Apuleius the rhetorical 
exaggeration; and which, having been as scarlet, were come forth 
white as snow from the laver of their regeneration. ‘These sins were 
never remembered or spoken of in the Sicinian family ; for why should 
they remind them of things which had happened be fore they were 
born? “Obr mopvot, oure eicwoAdTpat, OVTE poLXol, OUTE padaxoi, OUTE 
ciosevoxoirat, ovre KNétrac... . Shall inherit the kingdom of God, 
And such were some of you. But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justifie d.” (1 Cor. vi.) But the ignorant multitude, not 
ce xcepting therefrom the stoic Claudius Maximus and the Platomst 
Apuleius, who dated the birth of Rufinus from the time of his quitting 
the carnal womb, had no conception of this adorable truth. Conse- 
quently, the plaintiffs were had at a great advantage by Apuleius, 
from which no eloquence or ingenuity could have extricated them. 
The absence of any one charge, strictly preferred in the time present, 
greatly favours this solution. Without contending that Herennius 
Rufinus had been a disinterested party to this suit, or absolving him 
from all* disingenuousness in his proceedings, we may nevertheless 
conclude him and his family to have been Christians. 

The above remarks may guide us to the solution of that which 
would otherwise be a moral mystery. We know from the Apology of 
Justin Martyr that, during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Christians 
were everywhere the objects of contempt and outrage ; and though 
not persecuted by direct authority, under that equitab le sovere ign, CX- 
posed to every other sort of injustice. Yet here we see the rhetorician 
Apuleius vehemently pleading for his reputation, if not for his life, and 
straining every nerve to crush his opponents, yet abstaining from even 
the slightest mention of that detested sect, to belong to which was 
almost to stand condemned ; we see him contented with the calm ob- 
servation that aman who did not worship the gods would probably 
take little interest in their mysteries, and mistake the object of them. 
The religion, at which he barely glances once, in his mention of Moses, 
was the religion of his own wife Aémilia Podentilla, a woman whom 
he professed to love and honour, and who had separated herself from 
the church under no circumstances indicating change of doctrine, but 
merely in compliance with a sensual passion, It was probably still her 
faith, and would have been still her communion, but for reasons which 
even pagans could not respect. 


—_— - 


The Greek epistle of Pudentilla certainly does appear to have been quoted by 
Rufinus in a garbled form, and so as to yield a sense directly opposite to her meaning. 
And if it did not arise from ignorance, this conduct must be ascribed to dishonesty. 
Perhaps the ignorance and illiterateness so often objected to the accusers may here 
raise a doubt in favour of Rufinus. Apuleius had previously asserted of ‘Tannonius, 
Greeam Pudentille epistolam legere nequivisse, p. 460. But, against the unim- 
peachable, bis best Jopicwm was ignorance, while the stronger topic of fraud was 
available against the character that seemed vulnerable. 





TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 


NO. X.—THE ENGLISH SCHISMS. 


le sone al calamities cast before them a visible and appalling shadow, 
the bitterness and wrath of the Elizabethan pulpit was that projected 
from the great rebellion ; if, on the other hand, this shadow is the soul 
which gives animation to yet inert matter, then was the doctrine of 
the preachers in question that soul, and the great rebellion the 
body to which it imparted life. or the first years o f Elizabeth, 
pe rhaps the blame was too evenly divided between parties to fall with 
overwhelming weight on either, but when the generation of the op- 
pressed and the oppressors had lain down side by side in the common 
churebyards, their children were without excuse in accepting as an 
inheritance the enmities of their fathers. 

The first decided step towards this lamentable issue was the formal 
separation of various sectarian bodies from the national church ; while 
Kingland, intoxicated with party violence, reeled from one extreme 
of religious opinion to another, under the guidance of a primate who 
had not the power to stay his companions’ steps,even if he ever saw 
that they were approaching a precipice, and a cardinal who was 
drawn by his Spanish allies into a most atrocious persecution, there 
could be little avowed schism in the church. In the former period, 
numerous priests and congregations pursued their former courses as 

warly as might be, — dis sturl bed, perhaps, for a day by some preacher 
or visitor; and so, 1M: ary’s time, many who did not think the differ- 
ences between socal and papist worth a schism, continued to 
preach as before, while tamely complying with the orders received 
from authority. 

It pleased divine Providence that beside the zealous persons who 
sought martyrdom, many were driven to a point beyond which their 
consciences would not allow them to comply, and perished at the 
stake rather than assent to an unauthenticated dogma of the Romish 
church, While the government was pursuing such a course as this, 
no doubt many of those conscientious persons, who had lost, in their 
conte mpl: ition of enormous abus Ses, thi: at strong love of clames hh unity 
which should characterize every Cliristian, would consider themselves 
at perfect liberty to accept the ministrations of preachers whose opi- 
nions harmonized with their own. Much had been done in the reign 
of Edward to pave the way for schismatical worship under the snnction 
of those whose right to cuide the opinions of their conte miporarie s could 
not be disputed. A congregation—nay, a regularly organized conven- 
ticle—of foreigners, had been ene ouraged to settle in Mngland, esta- 

l hed in a city chureh, and aided with pecumary supplies, The 
Bishop of Gloucester, a close friend of & Lasco, the superintendent, 
symp vathized more with it than the church of which he was a reluctant 
prelate, and a strong Minelish party sought shelter in nonconformity by 
vaining, under various pretexts, admission among the strangers. This 
party received accessions from Hooper's “ unseasonable and too bitter 
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sermons,” as his friend described them, in which he taught doctrines 
utterly subversive of all church authority, of which hatred to ecclesi- 
astical vestments may be fairly considered as the type ; that the con- 
stitution of a church depended entirely on the purity of its doctrine ; 

and when anyone supposes this purity lost, he has no need to wait for 
any ordinary authority before taking the responsibility of the priest- 
hood upon himself. Such, at least, seems a fair inference from pas- 
sages like the following :— 


“Ordinarily, where there is no corruption of the ministry in the church, 
neither in doctrine nor in the right ministration of the sacraments, which are 
as seals and conclusions of God’s holy word; where this integrity, I say, re- 
mains in the church, no man ought, without the appointment of the higher 
powers, to intrude or appoint himself to preach or minister, even as it was in 
Moses’ time and the apostles.”——1st Serm. on Jonah. 

“1 would wish that the magistrates should put both the preacher, minister, 
and the people into one place, and shut up the partition called the chancel, which 
separates the congregation of Christ one from the other.”—4th Serm. on Jonah. 

Such doctrines are evidently subversive of all imaginable discipline, 
since a pure church has never been anything but a beautiful idea, and 
refurmations have rarely restored one part without damaging another. 
Accordingly, a separation took place in London and some other cities 
during the reign of Mary, of about two hundred persons, led by a suc- 
cession of pastors— 

‘«Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell ;” 


and cold must be the heart which does not glow at the recital of their 
trials. live teachers superintended the London socie ty during this 
melancholy period—Scambler, fowler, Rough, Bernher, and Be ntham, 
SUCCESSIVE ly assembled them in private houses, inns, alleys, lofts, and 
on shipboard, aud generally accompanied to the stake such as suffered 
during their presidenc: y. Rough, returning from the martyrdom of 
Austoo, was met by a merchant, who inquired where he had been. 

“T have bee n,” said he, “ where 1 would not for one of mine eyes but 
I had been. Ihave been, forsooth, to learn the way.” He trod it 
soon; and Bentham, after Bernher, assumed his perilous office. He, 
when the last seven were burned in Smithfield, and all were forbidden 
to pray for them, went up to the just kindled pyre, and exclaiined, 

“We know the ‘vy are the people of God, and therefore we cannot 
choose but wish well for them, and say, God strengthen them.  Al- 
mighty God, for Christ's sake strengthen them!” He preached many 

longer sermons, but never one more striking. The whole multitude 
cried, Amen.* 

The moderation of Elizabeth, while it satisfied none, kept all in 
sufficient suspense to prevent them from rushing into separation, The 
fewness of those who thought that she had kept the golden mean, en- 
couraged each to hope for ultimate ascendancy ; and after a struggle 
for popery by the bishops, and a struggle against everything they could 
Imagine to be a relic of it by the returned exiles, the church seemed 


° Fox, 1967. 
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fast settling down into unity and peace. The Romanists came orderly 
to church, ‘and found nothing needlessly offensive where the laws were 
obeyed ; nothing which the learned of their own clergy could pro- 
nounce heretical, and prove it. ‘The puritan, too, though little pleased 
with concessions which enabled such to kneel beside him in the house 
of God, still owned the catholicity of the church he would gladly have 
improved. Thus both agreed with thes same, and so with each other. 

The first schism of the reformed church was perpetrated by the 
precisians. Symptoms of it had appeared in 1565; in 1567 a con- 
venticle was discovered in Plummer’s Hall, and the congregation ap- 
prehended. Cartwright, the Margaret Divinity Professor at Cam- 
bridge, began to inculcate his schismatical views in 1570, and soon 
organized his followers into a sect, which met with so much sympathy 
from at least two-thirds of the best preache rs, that its insolence and 
rapid propagation are by no means surprising :— 


“Jt is not,” says Buckley, preaching at Paui’s Cross in 1571, ‘*a cap, 

tippet, or surplice only, which are but small matters, and the smallest of many 
matters which are to be reformed in the church of England; and yet my 
meaning is not that small account should be made of these things, for hereof 
| am well assured, that how small soever they seem, they do no small hurt in 
the church of God; for to clog men’s consciences, to hinder the course of the 
gospel, to breed contentions among brethren, is no small hurt.”” And then he 
proceeds to harp upon Jewel's simile, “ the grain of the grape that killed Ana- 
creon,” and advance the theory which has been echoed by dissent from his 
day to ours. ‘* When God at the first did restore unto us the comfort of his 
gospel, then was it a convenient time to have made a right reformation of reli- 
gion, but our eye was not then single nor our doings simple. ‘Then we drew 
not out of ‘Se book of God a right plat, neither laid we a sure foundation of 
right reforr ..on; we did not then utterly abolish all superstitious vanities, 
which now, by God's judgment, are pricks in our eyes and thorns in our 
sides.”’ Six years afterwards a clergyman in the same pulpit observed,* “I fear 
me we have yielded too much unto them in retaining divers ceremonies to turn 
them [the papists), and it will not be, for they are not the better, but the 
worse ; and as it hath done them no good, so it is to be feared that it hath 
done many of us harm, and they are obstinate still, you should not have so 
many go to mass else as they do, and mass being so dear too.” 


‘The answer to this is, that the wise and moderate concessions of the 
government were never fairly tried. Men who found the actions of 
devotion to which long use had familiarized them, almost necessary to 
its exercise, were treated with outrageous contumely ; and adiaphorists, 
who could detect the element of truth indicated by contrary doctrinal 
statements of contending parties, were universally held worthy of the 
Laodicean curse. 

“ How many poisoned protestants and maimed professors have we (I 
mean for opinion, for otherwise who is whole and sound?) You shall 
have a gospeller, as he will be taken, a jolly fellow, to retain and main- 
tainsuch patches of popery and infection ef Rome, that methinks I see the 
na ey subtlety as plain as by the claw you may judge the lion ; one 
holdeth faith jus stifieth, and yet works do no harm ; another saith praye r 
for the dead is charity, and tl hough it do no good, yet it doth no hurt; 


a J. White. 
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what will you have me say, the devil go with them? Another verily 
believes that infants unbaptized and dead cannot but be damned ; 
another crosses me his face, and nose, and breast with thumbs and 
fingers, and cannot pray but towards the east... . but I cannot 
stand on these points. ‘lake heed to yourselves, ands so te your souls ; 
a little leaven sours the whole lump; the least dram in the w orld, or 
dreg of man’s device, perverts the purity of religion, and utterly pole 
soneth your profe ssion,’’* 

The fase inating dream of a church on earth, where intercourse be- 
tween God and the soul should need no aid from without, and human 
imperiection should leave no trace on the frame-work of public wor- 
ship, or the republican fancy of universal equality in things pertaining 
unto God, had taken possession of great numbers of ze alous men, and 
kept their hearts like a strong man armed. —Playfere was a thorough 
trifler, but he describes this state of mind too justly as exhibited in his 
generation. 

“ David could wish his utter enemy no greater harm than that Satan 
might stand athis right hand. Satan stands at a man’s left hand when 
he draweth him by the arm into the old way of atheism; at a man’s 
right hand when he pulleth him by the elbow into the new found way 
of puritanism. For so blessed Cranmer says, some lose their game by 
short-shooting, some by over-shooting ; some walk too much on the 
left hand, some too much on the right hand. The first which shoot 
short and walk too much on the left hand are atheists; these latter 
which overshoot themselves and walk too much on the right hand are 
humourists, Of both which St. Austin writes thus :—* We must in 
any case beware and take heed,’ says he, ¢ of the mischievous infection, 
not only of tares, which are atheists, but also of those branches that 
have cut themselves off from the Lord’s vine, which are humourists. 
lor as Atalanta, ranging out on the right hand to gather up those 
golden apples which Hippomanes for the nonce threw forth before her, 
did lose the wager she ran for, no otherwise they which are not thankful 
to God for the glorious peace and prosperity of his chureh, but run 
after every strange-devised disc ipline, and take up all pretty novelties, 
as golden apples, which every mau lets fall, shall without question Miss 
the mark, and lose the garland of glory.’ ’’+ 

It might be a too bold assertion that the persecution of papists in 
Ilizabeth’s reign was the chief ingredient in that policy which made 
sectarianism the formidable enemy which it has proved itself in many 
a juncture to the chureh of England. Yet there are some grounds for 
believing it. White's assertion that the papists had not benefited by 
the moderation of the government was not true. In the early years 
of Elizabeth, clergy and laity conformed to the changes in the ritual. 
Of 9400 of the old incumbe nts, all but two hundred kept their livings, 
and probably the greater number held no opinions which presented 
any insurmountable barrier to a permanent co: ition. Aecording to 
Sanders’ own account there remained but thirty priests in Bing dand 


* J. White, Sermon at Paul's Cross, 1577. 
he Pathway to Perfection. Serm. at St. Mary's Spittle, 1573 
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who refused conformity. Thus there was some foundation for such 
assertions concerning popery in Kngland as were made by Dr. 
Fulke in a sermon at Hampton Court in 1570:—“ Her credit is 
cracked not only amongst her enemies, the protestants, but even 
umong her best friends and greatest arch- papists ; for I suppose 
there is none in the world so blind, so superstitious, so devoutly 
addict in all points to popery as they were thirty or forty years past. 
Although they close their eyes never so obstinately against the light of 
God's word, yet some effect of the beams of force will pierce even through 
their lids, and that they themselves cannot dissemble. ‘Their pardons, 
their pilgrimages, their legends, who is now so blind that seeth not how 
the world hath been seduced by these? . . . . One that landed lately 
at Yarmouth (a seminary pr iest) before witnesses of good credit testified 
that if he might be satisfied on two points, concerning the other he 
would not greatly strive—the pope's supremacy and the real presence.” 

Such an anecdote would to some extent justify a rather ungenerous 
remark of the same preacher three years later at Aldersgate :—“ He 
that made Adam to lose paradise, he maketh mi ny fors ike their native 
country—him for an apple, them for less than the paring.” ‘The bull of 
Pius, indeed, put an end to much of the compliance ‘abore described 
in those who had not determined to go all lengths with the reforma- 
tion, and who, justly alive to the guilt of schism, conceived, neverthe- 
less, that they micht feel due respect for the primate of the western 
chureh without dese rting those fanes in which they had been baptized, 
and where they had knelt from infancy. ‘This bull, however, might 
have produced little effect, but for two co-operating causes. The 
irritating language continually vented against papists created something 
of that dangerous spirit of martyrdom which embosses the shield of 
passive resistance ; and the foreign seminaries were bringing into opera- 
tion an aggressive system, in which fanatical blindness was strangely 


balanced with generous se ‘If-devotion. ‘lo the missionaries from these 


establishments, the best perhaps, certainly the most mischievous, papists 
of their age, must be traced the formation of the Romish 


Knegland, 


‘“‘I wis, I wis,” said Dr. Overton, in a sermon at the East Grinstead 
assizes, ‘there are many cursed calves of Basan abroad, which, since they 
sucked the bull that came from Rome, have given over all obedience and alle- 
giance both to God and the queen; for before that time they could be content 
to come to the church and hear sermons, and to receive the sacraments, and 
to use the common prayer with the rest of the congregation of Christ, and so 
forth. They were conformable in all respects, and content to do anything 
that beseemed good Christians to do; but since they sucked that m: 1d bull, 
they are become even as brainsick calves, froward, stubborn 
word and deed, not to be led nor ordered by any reason; and | would it were 
no worse. And yet these, forsooth, cannot be seen nor heard of when time of 
reformation is. ‘They cannot be heard of at the quarter sessions, nor now at 
these general sessions, nor when any commission is sitte upon for the redress 
of such matters. They cannot be espied or heard geo any such time. But when 
the sessions are passed, we can both hear and see that they have their open 
meetings and solemn feastings together, s« canis s at one house, sometimes at 
another house, amongst themse!ves, with all freedom, and liberty, and lustiness, 
talking and jesting at their pleasure of the state of religion, and so forth. 
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Whatsoever they list to no good end, I warrant you, not without unhappy 
meaning, as of late you have had some experience of it westward. I pray God 
ere it be long we have not like experience here eastward, and all through our 
own slackness and negligence in looking to these matters.”* 


“Tf you make diligent search,” says Dyos, “ you shall find fat bulls 
of Basan of this company in vathedral churches-.--dumh dogs, and 
hinderers, as far as they dare, of the gospel of Christ Jesu. ... All 
these men think that they can walk unespied, as though they had 
Gyges’ ring upon them to go invisible by.’’+ Thus for some time pope ry 
survived in the Anglican church much as W esleyanism appeared in 
the lifetime of W esley. But a few of the most violent Romanists re- 
fused to join in public worship, and no very searching inquiries were 
made after ordinary recusants. “Our prince,” says Drant, in 1569, 
“hath yet but strucken one string, and played upon mercy. But 
if she would now strike upon both the strings, and let her song be of 
inercy and judgment, then there would be a goodly music in her regi- 
ment, and all things would be in a much better tune than they now 
ure.”"+ Not many years passed by before the government was pro- 
voked into listening to such counsels; for although the parents con- 
tinued in many instances compliant, their children were so far in- 
fluenced by the instructions of seminary priests, as to grow up in 
sturdy recusancy. “ You have at this day, " says Stockw ood, “in this 
land many young gentlemen not above tw enty -four years old, at the 
most, that are more obstinate and stubborn pi apists than their fathers. 
They will come at no church, at no sermons, whereas their parents 
will “do both.’’§ 

Painful indeed is the remaining history. A bloody act was passed 
against the Romish seminary priests and their adherents, and bloodily 
it was executed ;|| while a mean, yet stinging, revenge was taken by the 
proscribed parties, preaching schism in the shape of puritanism and 
anabaptistry, endeavouring (and at last they sueceeded) to break up 
the English church; and since they could no longer make a tool of it, 
to poison and destroy. T may also add, that the union of dissenters 
and papists bound toge ther in unnatural friendship, 


‘“‘ By hatred and by danger the two hands 
That closest grasp each other,” 


(a union which the church of England has seen formed again after the 
lapse of ages,) was visible, notwithstanding all this overflow of in- 
dignation, in the sixteenth ce ntury. 

‘It is lamentable to see the miserable mingle mangle of them aid 
other sects, as it were, incorporated together, and linked in good fellow- 
ship, in this city, yea, in marriage, too; for as for company keeping, 
familiarity, and affinity, no man thinks anything of it; yet God's 
cause goes to the ground by it, and such courtesy hath devoured 


* A godly and pithy exhortation made to the judges and justices of Sussex, &c. 


t Sermon at Paul's Cross, 1579, p. 76, 
Sermon at Windsor. Sign. K ii. 
§ Sermon at Paul's Cross, 1578, p. 93. 
The first blood was shed at Launceston in 1577. It continued to flow through 
most of the following eighty years. 
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English Christianity. Wherefore, if God. be God, Baal cannot be 
God, for there is but one God. If our gospel be the true religion, 
then popery is flat superstition, for there is but one truth ; if anabaptists 
have smelled of the smoke, and been burnt as heretics, why shall 
these, being in a worse cause, be in a better condition? But that 
Troy’s destiny was to pull in their own enemies, and Israel's folly not 
to kill the Canaanites, wherefore they that remained were pricks and 
thorns to their eyes for it, and these we retain will be knives to our 
throats, | fear me, for they are obstinate persons,”* 

Of the anabaptists, the oldest form of protestant sectarianism, men 
who thought God had not his due until Caesar laid down his sceptre,+ 
and the libertines, whose name sufliciently explains their character, it 
is scarcely necessary to speak. Groups of these, more or less openly 
avowing their creed or want of a creed, existed in England from the 
dawn of the Reformation. In the assize sermon already quoted, 
(verton recites some of their tenets :— 


‘“ But now there be other sects besides these which do very much 
trouble and disturb the church and civil state, as anabaptists, libertines, 
and such other like, which would have no commonwealth at all, but 
vet all things common, which would have no rule nor magistrate 
amongst the people; but yet would rule and reign above magistrates ; 
which would have no laws, but yet would do what wrong they list, 
contrary to the law ; of which sort are those that stick not to teach out 
of open pulpits, and to bear men fondly in hand that it cannot be found 
within the two clasps of the Bible that Christian men may go to law, 
or sue one another. And what else is this, | pray you, but to over- 
turn all policy and governments, ind to have no commonwealth at all? 
lor if we may not use the laws, we must have no laws. 


If no laws, 
then no magistrates ; 


if no magistrates, then no obedience; if no 
obedience, then no order; if ro order, then (as I said) no common- 
wealth at all; but every man may live after his own common will, as 
he list himself, and as his own spirit shall move him, which is the 
stinking opinion, and very sink indeed of all anabaptistry. Such men, 
therefore, must be looked upon ; and I am afraid lest the puritans also 
(as you call them), another sect lately sprung amongst us, do smell 
shrewdly of this ill-favoured smoke, of whom and of others L thought 
to have spoken more.” , 

“ About this time,” says Strype, referring to a.p, 1575, “ or some- 
what before, a sect that went by the name of the amily of Love, 


began to be taken notice of.” Perhaps the industrious annalist might 


have carried back his reference several years without incorrectness, 
since, In 1571, Henry Nicholas, their founder, had disciples enough in 
Iwngland to make a translation of his works into English worth pub- 
lishing.} This sect acquired a very bad name, partly perhaps by the 
worthlessness of those who adopted it as a cloak for gTOSS lieentious- 
ness ; partly from the conduct of disciples, who carried their doctrines 


* J. White at Paul's Cross, 
t Andrews’ Serm., vol. v. p. 130. a.p. 1601. 


Henry Nicholas’s Works, “ translated out of Base- Almayne into inglish,” were 
published in ten duod. vols., 1571. 
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beyond their masters. Such were the Essentialists, followers of one 
Mrs. Dunbar, a Scotch woman, and the I ‘amily of the Mount, whose 
founder was a clergyman, named Ktchard, minister of Darsham, in 
Suffolk.* The sectarians complained of being misrepresented and 
slandered by the preachers of the day, but some of them seem to have 
laid themselves very open to such crimination as follows :— 

« As for the erroneous heretics, not to speak of all, let us add some- 
what of the most pestilent Family of Love. . . . . In speaking of the 
birth, death, and resurrection of Christ, these men, as fools flying one 
extremity run post haste unto the contrary extremity ; and therefore 
these wretches, imagining to themselves a spiritual Christ, are as 
much to be maliced as the papists are to be pitied. For, after popery, 
yet some cause was given of rejoicing, in that the truth of history was 
left unto us; but these fellows, under a colour of not being cere- 
monial, but altogether desiring to be spiritual, take away all from us, 
and yet most dece ‘itfully will seem to grant all. If ye demand any- 
thing of Christ—his birth; the ‘y will grant it. If ye ask whether he 
was born of the seed of Dav id, and of the Vi irgin Mary, they will 
confess it; but as understanding it after this allegory, for that Mary, as 
they say, signifieth doctrine ; David the beloved service; so that this 
is their judgment of Chiist, his birth, that he was born of the doctrine 
of the service of love. In like manner they will grant the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, his death, and his burial, but in this sense—that 
Christ suffereth in our suffocated nature, and is crucified when sin 
dieth in us, and when they suffer for the doctrine of love; and that 
after they have suffered, ‘and begun to be illuminated, then Christ 
riseth again in them; and las tly, when the light of nature getteth 
some clearer light of judgment, then Christ is ready to come to 
judgment. ‘Thus, a number having refused the Antichristian pope, 
are fallen into the hands of Antichristian atheists, and having eschewed 
the dregs of popery, have wallowed most filthily in the mire of 
heresy.”+ 

It is easy to see how such principles might be made to suit the 
emergencies of persecution. A modern infidel, alluding to Galileo's 
denial of his discoveries and the theory he had raised upon them, 
observes that he was right, for the truths of science need no heca- 
tombs ; the family seem to have extended this principle to the truths 
ofrevelation. They maintained,— 

“ That men need not openly be of any religion whereby they may 
endanger themselves, ‘That it is good Christendom to lie, swear, and 
forswear, to say and unsay to any, saving such as be of the same 
family, with whom they must use all plainness, and keep their mys- 
teries secret from all others to themselves. ‘These men may do any- 
thing to avoid affliction, and they have scripture for that purpose : 
‘Your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost; you may not suffer 
Giod’s temples to be touched,’ ' } 

Dyos thus notices the sect in question :— 


* Str. An, II. i., 562. ¢ Greenham, 16th Sermon, 
} Sandys’ Sermon, p. 130. 
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« ‘Touching the family of love, I say this, the devil transformeth 
himself into an angel of light, therefore it is no great marvel that this 
family, being indeed a family of Satan, should transform themselves into 
a family of light, a family of lov e; God is light, God is love. Chry- 
sostom ‘saith, ‘ Heretici omnia habent in similitudine’—heretics have all 
things in resemblance e or likeness. ‘I'his family is not a family of true 
love. Itis a family of blasphemy, a family of false ‘hood, a family of 
pride, a family of idolatry, a family of ignorance and folly; a family 
of malice, and, to be short, a family of all vice and vill: any ; for proof 
I refer you to the books, or rather B: bels, of H. N., whom they name 
the true prophet of God, whereas he is a false and lyi ing prophe " 

Perkins alludes to them with equal severity,calling them “ libertines, 
who being (as they say) deified, are so carried by the Holy Ghost, 
that they cannot sin; no, though they should commit fornication.’ + 
And another preacher remarks how surprisingly they multiplied, 
‘especially in those cities and towns populous where the word of God 
is most diligently preached.’ 

The most finished sectarians of the age, however, were probably 
the Brownists. Collier calls theirs “ the first schism in form which 
appeared in England ;” and the accounts of their founder are suth- 
ciently curious. Robert Brown was himself a man of family, and 
while studying at Bennet College, Cambridge, imbibed the doctrines 
of ¢ ‘artwright. He first preached at Norwich, in 1581, where, 
having brought a small number of the inhabitants to his views, he 
formed them into a sect, and refused to join any other congregation 
in public worship. He soon improved upon Cartwright’s platform, 
and in 1582 published his “ Treatise of Reformation without Tarry- 
ing for Any.” His influence through his relations was considerable, 
and on some slight concession he obtained preferment in Northampton- 
shire ; he died in the gaol of Northampton, aged upwards of eighty. 
“ He had,” says Fuller, “a wife with whom he never lived, and 
a church in which he never pre: ached.’ He boasted that he had 
been committed to thirty-two prisons, in some of which he could not 
see his hand at noon day.§ 

Greenham thus cautions his congregation against Brownisin :— 

“ And yet here we must beware of their hasty zeal who will not 
stick to chy arge the children of God to be without zeal if presently and 
abruptly they rush not into open reprehension of men that are 
mighty in authority, us though no regard of place, time, and persons 
were to be had; “which opinion many, by weakness of judgment, 
defending, find neither fruit in others’, nor comfort in their own cone 
sciences when they do admonish in that presumptuous manner.”’|| 

ssncieon probably alludes to this sect in the following passage :— 

‘It is the manner of some to turn with the spider’ s breath the 
sweet juice of flowers into poison ; to seek knots in rushes where all 


* John Dyos, PC. 1579, p. 62. 
t Perkins on Jude, p. 502, vol. iii. t Samuel Cottesford, 1591. 
§S Biog. Brit., where see his fifty-four objections to the English church. 
|| Greenham, 3rd Sermon. 
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things are plain and smooth, to stumble at every straw that stoppeth 
the course of their eager spirit ; to break the bonds of peace, and so to 
single and sever themselves by themselves. Well, we are here told 
it is no new or strange thing; it is the manner of some; it hath been, 
it will be, and therefore we are not greatly moved therewith. It is 
the manner of some, and therefore being thus armed and forewarned 
thereof, we may the better avoid and withstand the like proceedings.”* 

The contemplation of such divisions as these awakened something 
like anxiety among the most lax of churchmen, in whose writings 
exhortations to unity now and then occur, and expositions of the 
guilt of schism, Perkins says, “It is a great sin for a man to separate 
himself from the assemblies of God’s people; because, first, it is a 
flying from God and his presence, whose face every one is commanded 
to seek, seeing he presenteth himself in the word and sacraments ; 
and wheresoever two or three are assembled in his name, &c. Se- 
condly, it is a contempt of God's ordinance, which, whosoever de- 
spiseth, despiseth God himself. Thirdly, out of the Catholic church 
is no salvation; the saying is true, Whosoever will not have the 
church for his mother shall not have God for his father. Fourthly, 
the congregation of God’s peopl: upon earth are the suburbs and 
gates of the kingdom of heaven ; whosoever, therefore, shutteth the 
gates of this kingdom of grace against hiimse!f here, shall never enter 
into the gates of the kingdom of glory hereafter.”+ 

This reads well, but the views of episcopacy, as set forth by the 
preachers, were generally so low and obscure that it is not easy to 
see upon what single circumstance eny man could make out the 
charge of schism against another who devised his own religion with- 
out reference to any existing church. If the Elizabethan bishops 
were scorned and rebelled against by their clergy, they had often no 
one to blame for it but themselves; if their flocks wandered from their 
folds, too many of them had laid aside the pastoral staff which should 
reclaim them, and not claiming fearlessly their apostolic succession ; 
nay, sometimes regarding it as a thing they blushed to own, no 
wonder that the power they wished to exercise was treated as usurpa- 
tion, At an erdination at Manchester, in 1582, Bishop Downham 
appointed one Simon Harward to preach to the candidates, In this 
discourse he assured them that “the privileges and superiorities 
which bishops have above other ministers are rather grauted by men 
for maintaining better order and quietness in commonwealths than 
challenged by the office of their ministry.” And he proceeds to de- 
fend the consecration of the first Elizabethan bishops, although “ they 
had no iraposition of hands, but only of popish priests, which are no 
true seignory ;”’ “ thatalthough many bishops in England, Scotland, 
and Denmark, had succeeded popish priests, it was but in succession of 
the chair and place, for in doctrine they only succeeded Jesus Christ ;’’ 
and as we are forced to allow the baptism of Romanists, so must 
we allow their imposition of hands, and admit that the first Anglican 
bishops “ had, after a sort, an ordinary vocation—as they call voca- 
tion, 


* PC. S., by J. Hudson, 1584. ah 7 Tt Perkins, vol. iii. | 
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It was time for some reaction to take place which should produce a 
set of men who, distinguishing things that differ, and emane ipated from 
the hero worship of the Reformers, should revive right views of the 
unity, while maintaining the purity, of the church. 
wanting of the gradual formation of such a party—the necessary 
sequel to an age of spiritual licence. The following extract is taken 
from a sermon on Jude by William Perkins. It was one of a course 
of three score and six, preached at Cambridge, near the close of the 
sixteenth century. The same sentiments have probably been heard 
in the pulpits of both universities more recently :— 


Traces are not 


“Tt were to be wished that some of our students, even of divinity, had not 
a spice of this sin of Corah; for within this six or seven years divers have 
addicted themselves to study. popish writers and monkish discourses, despising, 
in the meantime, the writings of those famous instruments and clear lights 
whom the Lord raised up for the raising and restoring of true religion, such 
as Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Beza, Martyr, &c. ; which argueth that their minds 
are alienated from the sincerity of the truth, because the writings of these 
(soundest expositors of the Scriptures, raised since the apostles) are not 
savoury unto them: yea, some can revile these worthy lights themselves, 
which is a spice of Corah his sin.’ * : 


These extracts have run to a considerable length, and yet have but 
imperfectly exhibited the process by which the church of England 
was debased almost as soon as she was revived by the Reforma- 
tion, and paid dearly, though not too dearly, for the ‘truths recovered 
and the errors put away. “Perhaps, however, they throw some light 
on the steps by which inroads were made on her ‘constitution. First, 
Precisians, imagining every caprice of their own essential to the purity 
of the gospel, neither spared the feelings nor heeded the consciences 
of their brethren,who relinquished reluctantly any figment of the faith 
in which they had been brought up; then these same papists, or at 
ieast, their children, (their daughters, it would seem, more numerously 
than their sons,) gradually ceased to attend their parish churches, 
where, notwithstanding the precautions of Archbishop Parker and the 


government, nothing was omitted which could 


irritate and insult 
them. 


The extreme Puritans having tiius expelled them from the 
temples of their fathers, the same restlessness prevented their re- 
maining themselves, and, too late, they went off in various forms of 
separation. Then moderate and learned men took alarm; was there 
no mean, they inquired; was everything touched by popery defiled ? 
and a study of popish books and the position the students would be 
forced into by having to defend their own views of catholic unity, would 
both bias their minds and affect their moderation towards others. 
Such was the party of Laud and his adherents; a party not generated 
by the influence of one, but the result of a course of enlarged study 
upon many. The ignorant thought them papists in disguise, and the 
wicked said so, until popular fury seized their primate as a victim, 
and added another martyr to the noble army in heaven. 


- a ee ee —— ~ 


* Perkins’ Works, vol. iii, p, 553, 
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SACRED ART IN ENGLAND—THE EXHIBITIONS. 
WHETHER the representation of scenes and persons described in scrip- 
ture or remote history can be regarded as a legitimate employment of 
the painter's fancy must be reserved as a question worthy of debate. 
‘The pictures of such events and characters must always convey an 
impression more or less remote from the truth, and thus it is possible 
they may inflict a certain amount of moral injury. This is especially 
the case where figures of the Divine Persons are delineated—figures 
which, if correct, would demand a reverence allied to worship; but 
being as they are, provoke an approach, when ill executed, to irrever- 
ence, when tolerably successful, to idolatry. All this, however, we 
will just for the present forget. We will assume that the aim of a 
picture is attained if it leaves such an impression as the mind would 
receive from reading the transaction it represents in a susceptible 
mood, and say, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, that real facts must be sup- 
pressed rather than allow that impression to be interfered with. 

Assuming then, for awhile, the character of artists, and carrying as 
little theology with us, as the least that will interpret the language of 
the easel, it may be interesting to examine the condition of sacred art 
as indicated by the pictures of that class at present exhibited by Bri- 
tish artists. And of them it may be said, in one word, that they seem 
less numerous than they were last year, thus shewing a decline in 
the demand for such works, Yet several of the designs are of that 
ambitious character which proves that nothing but opportunity is want- 
ing to produce a very respectable school of historical painting in 
London, 

At the same time there is a sort of picture which, professing to 
emanate from holy scripture, is as essentially secular as any can be 
with a sacred name. Who conversant with the London exhibitions in 
past years does not remember three naked colossal warriors engaged 

n deadly combat, Academy figures of high merit, from the atelier of 
Kitty? And who on earth would have guessed that in them he 
beheld Benaiah slaying the two lion-like men of Moab? Another, 
which, if distance has not lent enchantment to the recollection, 
equalled in colouring and personal loveliness the best works of the 
same master—a group of girls dancing before an admiring company : 
this was supposed to represert the sons of God beholding the beauty 
of the daughters of men. In cases of this kind the picture seems to 
have been first composed, and the name found afterwards. Similar 
instances are not wanting in the present year: a group of youthful 
beauty gorgeously attired, and playing upon lyres, is denominated 
Jephtha’s daughter ; the last day of mourning. The clearness of the at- 
mosphere, the finish of every part, and a good deal of technical merit, 
cannot atone for the utter incongruity of the whole composition. 
Surely no one would guess its intention without assistance; indeed, 
it must be acknowledged that of those productions in which correct 
drawing and powerful conception, fine colouring, and freedom of 
touch, combine to extort the homage which taste pays evermore to 
genius, very few will fall within the range of the present observations. 

Hie who last year exhibited that admirable and heart-stirring can- 
vas, * Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,’ has now a small picture 
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placed near the spot where that hung, of “ Hagar giving Water to the 
fainting Ishmael,” (No. 108.) It is not equal to the former, being a 
less ambitious and elaborate composition, but in drawing and colour 
there is assuredly no evidence of decline ; and after getting into the 
stiff, flat manner which Mr, Eastlake adopted some years since, it is 
surprising to see how completely he has shaken it off, without falling 
into any other extreme, like poor Wilkie, when he began to daub so 
unaccountably, affecting a freedom of touch he never could acquire, 
and resigning a precision in which he was inimitable. The picture 1s 
deeply natural ; no forced effects, no caricature. ‘The youth is repre- 
sented of the age he really was, not an infantin arms; and the mother, 
whose fine countenance bears up under every privation and sorrow 
while his fate may be averted by struggling with her own, kneels at 
his side—like the mother of Ishmael. ‘There is a picture by 8. Lin- 
nell, (No. 508,) which it is a shame to mention in the same breath 
with Mastlake’s, for it is not finely drawn, and that is not its only fault. 
Still it has kindred merits ; its quiet hues detain the eye. The light is 
skilfully managed, and the spectator enters somew hat into the feelings 
of the disciples when they recognised their Lord at Emmaus, in the 
breaking of bread. It is impossible for an unpractised observer to 
imagine how much pictures lose by being hung at random, and crowded 
together r. Ina room by itself this would not e asily be forgotten. 

A composition of three figures, called “ Naomi and her Daughters- 
in-law,” (280, Eiddis,) deserves honourable mention, It is of the 
size of life, an advantage in historical composition possessed by neither 
of the preceding. The countenances are full of feeling, the ‘attitudes 
earnest and unaffected, the execution good, but the picture has been 
sacrificed to a servile imitation of that costume of which the old 
masters have set such unfortunate examples. Indeed, it has not even 
that merit, which sometimes appears to atone for all faults in the 
grand draperies of Raphael, which always seem as if the wearer could 
not possibly have looked so well or so natural in any other habit, for 
there is a half ancient, half modern, look about it, which detracts 
from its effect. Notwithstanding this, it is a picture of great merit: 
the lingering and hesitation of Orpah is truly admirable. Ruth 
is charming, and her virtues are written on her countenance; 
but in both, as well as the fine devotional face of the mother, there is 
that impress of the English woman that throws the whole out of keep- 
ing, and does for the painting exactly what Thomson has done for 
the history, spoilt it. It is not Ruth, but Lavinia. 

No. 339 is a pleasing picture; more remarkable, however, for the ab- 
sence of striking defects than for any especial merit. Costume is reck- 
lessly violated, as in most modern compositions on ancient themes, 
Christ being attired in a gown of most brilliant carmine; yet there is 
& propriety in the accessories which sets off the two figures to adv: autage, 
The subject is “ Christ and the Woman of Samaria.” The canvas 
is large, and palm- -trees, which divide the landscape near the centre, 
stand “between the figures. The countenance of the woman is very 
good, that of the Saviour indifferent, but the general reference to 


probabilities, aided by neat drawing, makes the picture a very fair 
expositor of the story. 
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In one of the most conspicuous places in the great room there is a 
“* Nativity,” by Howard, (No. 197.) A simplicity, approaching more 
nearly to meagreness than grandeur, marks the composition of the 
principal figure, for which the brilliancy of her drapery does not 
compensate ; and the want of beauty in, not to say the ugliness of, 
the angels above, prevents the upper part from overpowering the 
lower. Mr. Howard is a charming artist, and understands colouring 
well; but general feebleness is his besetting sin, and that fault is 
never so observable as in sacred compositions. ‘This picture, indeed, 
is by no means deficient in his chief beauties. The combinations and 
gradations of colour are admirable, and the light and shade well 
managed. Another picture, by Collins, (No. 309,) a Royal Acade- 
mician also, does not certainly surpass it. In this, however, there is a 
degree of novelty; the costume is not that incessant red and blue 
which has been appropriated to the Blessed Virgin by painters gene- 
rally. ‘The repose of the picture is perfect, and an artificial manage- 
ment of the lights produces a rather agreeable effect. 

The “ Sepulchre,” by Claxton, deserves a passing notice, although 
not a pleasing picture, and conveying a feeling of gloom and 
horror, which is the last which a Christian would associate with the 
brief eutombment of the Saviour. ‘The form of man when the spirit 
has deserted it wears sometimes a look of beauty and repose, which 
superstition has not inaptly interpreted as an effect of the soul’s first 
emotion as it enters into rest. Surely, then, nothing that can possibly 
suggest a notion of distress and constraint should intrude into a pic- 
ture that would suggest ideas of the Saviour’s tomb. The countenance 
should always be shewn, and its expression should be the leading ob- 
ject, not the display of anatomical delineation ; here it is quite lost. 

The writer recollects nothing else in the Royal Academy which 
appeared to deserve any particular notice in this walk of art. The 
genius of Kitty expends itself on a class of subjects not by any means, it is 
said, illustrative of his own character, merely because he can do what no 
man besides in England can—draw and paint the human figure. His 
« Kntombment of Christ,’”’ (78,) although the writer’s note on his cata- 
logue shews that it was examined and admired, has failed to leave any 
impression on his mind. And the “Infant Moses and his Mother,” (505,) 
although not deficient in those qualities which so well deserve the 
reputation they have acquired, is not a picture on which the artist 
would altogether choose to stake it. As for such pictures as the “ Even- 
ing before and the Morning after the Deluge,” they only proclaim 
that if it is a sin to waste and fool away in random daubing, talents as 
high as any landscape painter has possessed since Claude, ‘Turner 
commits that sin; and if a man deserves punishment who, when he 
might raise the fame of his country, only renders it ridiculous, Turner 
deserves such punishment. A head of St. Peter, hung almost out of 
sight, has a fine expression, and may, perhaps, be a good picture. If 
Jones’s bistre drawing of the finding of Moses had been a paint- 
ing equal in merit to the sketch, it would have taken a high rank 
among the works at present exhibited; and the Passage of the Red Sea, 
a similar sketch, has merit. 

At Suffolk-street there is literally nothing that makes any preten- 
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sion to sacred art, unless three heads called ** Magdalens,” and one 
called a “ Madonna,” can be so construed. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of a few landscapes, with figures, the general standard in this 
exhibition is so low this year as to make it matter of congratulation 
that none of the artists have ventured on consecrated ground, 
Water-colour drawings in this country have been for some time 
past assuming a position above anything that a few years since it was 
thought possible it should attain. “Miniature has gradually grown 
into cartoon, and very high efforts of art have been made with mate- 
rials apparently inadequate. In some instances the novelty of the 
method seems to have elevated the artist into originality; and 
although “ Christ Preaching to an Assembled Multitude,” on a large 
sheet of paper, seems somewhat analogous to the hallelujah chorus on 
a mandolin, this has been attempted, and if the canons of art on 
which it proceeds—a point always to be kept open—are correct, very 
successfully attempted, in the Exhibition of the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. The number is 106; the artist, H. Warren; the 
subject, Luke, vi. 17. It has evidently been carefully studied through- 
out, and is, on the whole, the most remarkable production in sacred 
art of the present year. Honoured be the man who devotes the best 
energies of his mind to realize the images pictured in his Bible, and 
adorn our chambers with memorials of things divine, It is sufficiently 
interesting as a development of that domestic feeling, so eminently 
national as it is, that the only original works which our artists pro- 
duce are cabinet pictures ; and the style in which they have formed for 
themselves a school, and led the way to eminence, is one which could 
scarcely be applied to any public purposes, Enough, if it renders the 
pe arlour fire-side more intellectual and more agreeable, and, estranging 
the mind from exciting pleasures, helps to make a man’s home his 
favourite resort. Highly exceptionable it must always be to suspend 
on walls within which the dance and revel are celebrated, memorials 
of the most solemn scenes and affecting circumstances of our religion ; 
this is the abuse, not the legitimate use, of sacred pictures, and from 
that abuse it is unfair to argue against them, while they may find an 
appropriate place in the study or the chamber. But to return to 
Mr. Warren’s picture. In works of art, where eloquence cannot be 
expressed, it becomes necessary, by every pictorial artifice, to attract 
and fix the eye upon the speaker; the necessity thus felt has driven 
Mr. W., with almost all his brethren, into the absurdity of attiring 
the Saviour, more gaudily than any of his congregation, in robes of 
white, blue, and crimson, of ex xaggerated brilliance. It looks very 
well, it is true, but the artifice is too obvious, ‘The same may be said 
of the politeness of the people in the foreground, who lie down, not to 
impede the view. The attempt at costume in some figures, and the total 
neglect of it in others, is bad. The most unfortunate part of the picture, 
however,is the countenance of the Blessed Virgin, Almost any plagiarism 
would be better than such a countenance, which, if physiognomy has 
an atom of truth in it, could hardly be associated with moral worth. 
There are two pictures of this kind by Ik. Corbould, (306 and 31.) 
In “ Jesus at the house of Simon” the whole effect is destroyed by tive 
miserable drawing of the principal figure—drawing which could 
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scarcely have remained uncorrected had it been studied but for a few 
minutes in combination with the second object in the group. Con- 
sidered apart from the event it records, there is great merit in the other 
work of the same artist—“ Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the 
Well.” It is carefully drawn, and gives a kind of version of the story. 

In both these pictures the attire of the Saviour is of the most gaudy 
kind—lilac and scarlet approac hing the colour of red lead. ‘The 
female, without any covering on her hee ad at mid-day, in a hot country, 

seems also to violate probabilities, i in one picture ; and the costume of 
her in the house of Simon is not exactly like what might be supposed 
to have made its way into the abode of a Pharisee. Notwithstanding 
every alloy, however, both works have very considerable merit; and 
the latter being unfinished, will probably rise above its present level. 

In the exhibition of the elder Society of Painters in Water Colours 
there is no attempt at sacred art—none at least which a tolerably pro- 
tracted stay in the gallery brought to notice; and we should dismiss 
the subject were it not that we have omitted to lodge a protest against 
a design for an altar-piece in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
and would desire to give it a conspicuous place. 

Everybody knows that in the National Gallery there is a Murillo, 
which for brilliance and harmony of colouring, fine drawing, the 
peculiar touch and rich chiaro ’scuro of his school, is probably nowhere 
to be surpassed, And it is possible to be seduced into such admiration 
of this magnificent picture as to lose the feeling of its thoroughly 
obnoxious character. It is true, the Saviour is not represented as a 
mere infant in his mother’s erms—a group which has led many 
thousands of half-instructed worshippers to offer their prayers to the 
mature mother, not the helpless child, It is true, he stands by himself 
in the centre of the picture, the beau ideal of a holy child, but above 
lita is a representation of the Father and the Holy Spirit. No. 358 is 
an limitation of this composition, leaving out the beauties; and if there 
can be any real intention of executing it for an altar-piece in this 
country, the sooner it is given up the better. Indeed, there has not 
heen one picture of this year which it would be desirable to introduce 
within the walls of a church, were a demand this instant to arise for 
decorations of the kind. So much for sacred art in England. 
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THE SOLILOQUY OF EGBERT. 


Dear Sir,—* Better late than never” is an old proverb, and one, | 
trust, not unsuitable on the present occasion. It was no fault of mine, 
howe ver, (as you have been told, and ought to believe ,) that this trans- 
lntion did not reach you sooner, 

Independently of your own request, [have a pleasure in sending it, 
as T hope it may be serviceable in rewoving some clouds of pre judice 
which surround the good and worthy author of this ras Kchert, 
once abbot of Schonauge, near Coblentz. V ery famous in his own 
dav, he has not been well used by posterity ; and both visio, re- 
forme <d and unreformed, have cause for self- reproach, | 
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In the first place, many of his compositions are lost; and some of 
those which have reac hed us have been assigned to other authors— 
to our Anselm, for instance, and to Bernard, the celebrated abbot of 
Clairvaux. Happening to be reading the other day a tract written in 
the fifteenth century, | found the author quoting as from Bernard a 
passage which belongs to the very soliloquy Lam sending you. ‘This 
is the more strange, although in one point of view perhaps the more 
complimentary, since the styles of these two writers are so dissimilar, 
Qn the other hand, he has had attributed to him what I think un- 
worthy of him, ‘This is the treatment which he has received from the 
unreformed, and it would be pleasing if he had nothing further to urge 
against posterity. But Egbert has also serious complaints to make 
against the reformed party, some of whose members, having embraced 
a peculiar theory about the Waldenses and Albigenses, have been 
compelled to take a sect called the Cathari under their protection. 

How this affects Egbert I will explain. 

He had, while canon at Bonn, near Cologne, often met with the 
Cathari and disputed with them; he had also conversed with several 
persons who had left them and returned to the church, and had thus 
acquired a considerable knowledge of their tenets. The result was, 
that he considered them little, if anything, better than Manichees. 
After his migration to Schonauge, his abbot (Hildelin) desired him to 
compose a refutation of the heretical opinions. He obeyed, and sent 
a copy of it to his old friend Reginold, rector of the cathedral at Co- 
logue, thinking it might be useful to him, as the heretics were tre- 
quently to be found in that city and its neighbourhood. ‘The book 
was thought so able, that he was sent for to Cologne to hold 
disputation. He was unsuccessful in his efforts to convince the heretics, 
aud they were burnt. Although there is no direct evidence that 
* gbert was a consenting party to this violent proceeding, yet his book, 
his prominence in this discussion, which had so painful a termination, 
the above-mentioned theory—viz., that these Cathari were perse- 
— protestants, links between the apostles and ourselves, and the 

guorance of the parties who held this theory of Egbert’s character, 
“A ‘youd the fact that he opposed persons whom they favourably re- 
garded, these circumstances, combined together, have caused the 
tables to be unpleasantly turned upon him ; and instead of being handed 
down to posterity as a defender of Christian truth, which he believed 
himself to be, he has been represented as a defamer and persecutor, and 
the excellencies of his character have been completely obscured. 

And similar mistakes will always be occurring in medieval theolo- 
gical history so long as persons will read it only through the glassof, what 
I venture to call, party prejudice. So long as the monstrous notion is 
received that the Roman church is the prophetical Antichrist, so long 
the middle ages will be misunderstood, and views most erroneous and 
most injurious to the Christian church will be the inevitable result. 

Whatever may be the corruptions of the Roman church,—and they 
have been and are very many, and I fear that her spirit is becoming every 
year more worldly,—still she has ever been the depository of Christ’s 
gospel; she has alw ays taught the Christian creed ; she has transmitted 
C hristian orders, and with them the Christian sacrame ts, to those who 
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have derived their religion from her; and she has also ever believed 
herself to be, at the least, a member of Christ’s body—the church. She 
has, it is true, in later days precluded her children to a great extent from 
benefiting by these means of grace; many have been led astray by 
her, and have been misdirected to broken cisterns which held no 
water ; yet still the waters of life have never been dried up within her: 
they have been made more difficult of access, but still they have been 
there ; and in every age, as far as human eye can judge, they have been 
effectual to growth in holiness and to the salvation of sinners within 
her pale. How, then, in the name of all that is sober and thoughtful, 
how can such a church as this fulfil the character of the prophetical 
Antichrist ?* And what necessity is there to drive us to such an as- 
sumption ? When our Lord said that he would be with his church 
alway, even unto the end of the world, he declared his presence and 
its permanence, but not its unspotted purity. The seed itself, which 
he was then committing to his apostles, was indeed pure, and always 
would be so; but it was to be sown in corrupt human hearts in the 
great field of the world. If, then, we see the natural fruits of the soil 
springing up with the divine plant, nay, sometimes in parts almost 
choking it, why should we be so astonished, and doubt and deny the 
existence of the good, because we fancy we see a preponderance of 
evil? ‘The church of Christ is to be maintained on earth, under God, 
by human instrumentality, in the face of a ceaseless enemy. If the 
human instruments be faithful, their labours, however weak and im- 
perfect, shall be made effectual by their Almighty Master ; but if any of 
them sleep, the enemy will be allowed to sow his tares. ‘There is 

nothing derogatory to » the divine character of Christ’s church as com- 





* It is well known that one of the most freque ntly adduced proofs of Rome being 
Antichrist is taken from 1 ‘Tim. iv., particularly the “ forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats,” which the apostle classes among ‘‘ doctrines of 
devils.” So little conscious was the western church of the twelfth century that such a 
prophecy affected Rome, that Egbert, alluding to the tenet of the Cathari forbidding 
marriage (which they forbad, as well as meat, on most impious grounds), addresses 
them thus ;—* You are the devils spoken of ; and they who give heed to you depart 
from the right faith: since your doctrine prohibits marriage, inasmuch as you Say that 
ho one can “be saved who continues with his wife to the end of life.” [ Many of the 
Cathari forbad it altogether. ] “ 0, devils, where have you this doctrine? It is not 
in the gospels of C hrist ; ; it is not in the writings of the apostles ; it springs plainly 
from seducing spirits."—Sermo V. See also the next, against the commanding to 
abstain from meats, 

The forbidding of marriage seemed so wicked and so monstrous to Bernard, that 
he declares in his 66th Sermon on the Canticles, that he wonders how 
man could ever entertain the idea. 
pious abstinence from meats. 


any Christian 
His language is equally strong against the im- 


Here, therefore, according to this theory, is to be seen the strange sight of Anti- 
christ denouncing Christ for antichristian practices; all the while imagining that he 
was taking the part of Christ, and utterly unconscious of his own antichristian 
tenets, which he is anathematizing. And, indeed, what can a Romanist think of 
protestant controversy when he hears that prophecy brought against his church, and 
sees his wife at the head of his table, half-a-dozen children around it and a sirloin of 
beef upon it, and the priest beside him, blessing wife, children and meat. 

If any of your readers are interested in the controversy on Antichrist, I would 
recommend to their perusal Mr, Maitland’s ‘* Facts and Documents relating to the 


Ancient Albigenses and Waldenses,” and Dr. Todd’s Donnellan “ Lectures on the 
Prophecies relating to Antichrist,” two very able and truly learned works, whose pe- 
rusal will reward the reader, whether he agrees with the writers or not. 
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posed of fallen men ; there is nothing even but what ought naturally, 
though with shame, to be expected by us; in our finding that error at 
times has partially concealed the truth from view, and that human 
passions have not been subdued by Christian principles. Let this only 
be admitted, and we shall not then be under the necessity of groping 
about in holes and corners to find here and there a congregation 
which may represent, strange to say, the city set upon a hill, which 
cannot be hid. We shall always find her where we ought to expect 
to find her. We shall find her on high. She will be seen the s spi- 
ritual mother and guide of the civ ilized world. And although in the 
middle ages, from a combination of untoward circumstances, her gold 
had lost its lustre; and although she had been torn by a most unchris- 
tian schism ; we shall still be under no difficulty in acknowledging her, 
both in the east and west, as not the less the church of Christ—that 
one holy catholic church which had sprung up from the seeds which 
the apostles had scattered, and to which God had given the increase, 
We shall not then need the strange invention of a Christian Anti- 
christ; but can admit—what our hearts, alas! cannot deny—that 
Christian man, deceived by Satan, misled by education, or carried away 
by passions, blind to the beam in his own eye, and observant only of 
the mote that i is in his brother’s eye, can persecute and kill his Chris- 
tian brother, and think that he is doing God service. We shall 
escape from the necessity of shutting our eyes to facts which militate 
against our theories, and of converting into disciples of Christ men 
who had given heed to seducing spirits, and denied the Lord that 
bought them. We shall also be enabled to look on communions not 
so favoured as our own with feelings more of Christian charity than of 
enmity; we shall recognise by his Christian fruits the Christian bro- 
ther, even though he follow eth not with us—nay, may chance to be 
wrayed against us; and while we have no sympathy with his errors, 
and most firmly denounce them, we shall be enabled to rejoice, and 
claim a fellowship in the good in him which we see, and be disposed to 
give all praise and glory to that gracious Being, whose Spirit goeth 
where it listeth, uncontrolled by human laws or passions- —whose way 
is in the sea, whose path is in the great waters, and whose footsteps 
are not known. 

With such prefatory remarks 1 introduce Abbot Egbert to your 
readers, in the quiet retirement of his chamber, in secret communion 
vie his Saviour and God. He held tenets which we condemn, and 

ightly ; and were he living now, he might be arrayed against us; but 
ne hristian mind can doubt, on re ading this soliloquy, but that its 
author had partaken deeply of that love which is its prevailing theme. 
“7bert died second abbot of Schonauge, A.p. 1189, 

This tract was first printed by Pez, in the year 1725, in the Gth vol. 
of his Bibliotheca Ascetica. 

Yours, very truly, Kow. J. SHEPHERD. 

Luddesdown Rectory. -_—- 

A SOLILOQUY, OR MEDITATIONS OF ABBOT EGBERT. 

Il. I address myself to thee, O Jesus Christ, everlasting King. I, 

the creature of thy hands, with adventurous love, presume to speak to 
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thee, desiring thy beauty, and in my heart longing to approach thee. 
How long shall I have to endure thy absence ? How long must I wait 
for thy presence ? How long shall I groan, and my eyes drop tears 7 
Sweet Lord, where dwellest thou? Where is thy present abode ? 
On what couch art thou reclining among thy dearest ones, satisfying 
them with the manifestation of thy glory ? “O how blessed, how ex- 
cellent, how holy, how ardently to be sought after, is that place of 
divine fruition, that place of eternal delights! My eye has not seen, 
neither has my heart conceived, the greatness of thy goodness, which 
thou hast laid up in secret for thy children. I am ‘without, sustained 
only in some degree by its fragrance. It is from afar that its sweet- 
ness comes to me; vet | prize it beyond the fragrance of the balsam, 
the perfume of frankincense, or myrrh—bey ond all odoriferous geet 
and it produces pure desires within me, whose taste is pleasant, yet 
with difficulty to be enjoyed. Since what is it which I have in heaven ? 
What is my treasure in that celestial storehouse? What is my in- 
heritance in the land of the living? Is it not C hrist, my Lord, my 
only salvation, my greatest good, my perfect joy? How, then, shall 
I restrain my heart, "0 Lord, from loving thee? If ] we not thee, 
what shall love? If I transfer my love from thee, where shall I 
worthily place it? © dear Lord, on what object besides thee shall 
iny affections rest? If ever my love shall w ander from thee, it will be 
polluted ; if ever my affections shall decline from thee, the “y will be 

vain, Art not thou to be loved and desired above all things worthy 
of our re gard ? 

Il, From thee itis that every created thing derives either its beauty 
or value; and what wonder, if thou alone excellest all things ? 
‘Thou hast arrayed the sun in surpassing brightness among the stars ; 
and brighter than the sun art thou—nay, what is the sun, what is the 
whole creation, what is light itself but darkness when compared with 
thee? ‘Fhou hast adorned the heavens with stars, the empyrean with 
angels, the air with birds, the waters with fishes, the earth with its 
lilies, flowers and shrubs, but there is no form, no comeliness in these, 
to be compared with shine. O thou fountain of universal beauty, 
Jesus, thou hast given to the honey its sweetness, and sweeter than 
the honey art thou. Thou hast given to the oil its pleasantness, and 
more pleasant than the oil art thou. Thou hast breathed upon every 
spice its odours, yet sweeter and more fragrant, O Jesus, than every 
perfume art thou. 

Ill. Gold, valuable among metals and of singular excellence, has 
been created by thee. Yet what is this, O Lord, when compared with 
thy inestimable and boundless glory, into which the angels desire to 
look ? kivery precious stone—every stone pleasant to the eye, the 
sardine and topaz, the jasper and chrysolite, the onyx and beryl, the 
sapphire, the carbune le and emerald—all are the work of thy 5 
yet what are these but nothing when compared with thee ! 
of exceeding beauty, O worthy of our highest love, 
are those LIVING AND IMMORTAL GEMS with which 
builder, in the beginning of ages 


hing 
thy works also 
thou, O wise 
didst beauteously adorn the em- 
pyreal court to the praise and glory of the Father! It is through 
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thee that thousand thousands are ever speeding to fulfil the Father's 
will, speeding between heaven and earth, like bees between the hives 
and flowers, harmoniously disposing all things—a multitude ever ready, 
unstained by sin—quick to obey. It is through thee that ten thousand 
times ten thousand, intently gazing on thy Majesty, stand in the 
heavenly sanctuary, filling it with the harmony of the ceaseless hymn 
to the glor y of the triane God. 

IV. It is through thee that the serapHim burn—that the cur- 
RUBIM shine—that the THRONES judge. 

Thou, our God, art fire, burning without consuming; and it is 
from the immediate presence of thy Divinity that the sacred order of 
the SERAPHIM are inflamed with love and arrayed i in burning light ; 
who sprinkle also the perfume from their own sweet fires on the lowe oy 
companies of thy ministering soldiery, out of whose fulness even we, 
in some degree, taste, 

Thou, our God, art true light. I*rom thee the mountains receive 
their brightness, and reflect it to thy people. ‘Thou largely pourest 
on the eyes of the CHERU KIM, het arly be holding the *e, thy hid treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge ; and through them they are derived to the 
lesser lights of thy wondrous tabernacle, which shine day and night 
before thy face, O Lord. 

O King of kings and Judge of judges, thou great and awful One! 
Thou occupiest the high and lofty THRONEs which have thee alone 
above them—living thrones, sweet and most peaceful, united by the 
most tranquil uniformity ; through thee, detecting the hidden truth— 
through thee, pronouncing the righteous judgment. 

V. O Lord our Ruler! Thee the sacred order of the DOMINIONS 
adore; penetrating, with peculiar liberty, thy divine mysteries; and 
exercising through thee, among the highest chieftains .of thy court, a 
supremacy of rule unstained by pride, 

O thou glory ofthe Princ IPALITIES ! Through thee that lofty order, 
unenvied though excelling, rules over the armies of heaven ; to 
whom, in the fulfilment of their sacred duties, according to thy se- 
cretly preconceived dispensation, it delightedly leads the way. 

Thine, O Lord, is the strength of the powens, trampling with flaming 
zeal on the necks of the infernal chiefs, and thee in these they fear ; 
that so the wicked may not, to the extent of their will, prevail to our 
destruction. 

VI. Thine, O virtue of the Father, is the wonderful perfection of 
the blessed vinTUES, through whose operations it comes to pass that 
every age wonders, and, amazed at thy surprising works, exclaims, “ All 
things whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he in heaven and on 
earth, and in the seas, and in all deep places.” 

Thine, O Jesus, is the magnificence of the ARCHANGELS, in whom 
thy condescending kindness is exhibited, when thou scornest not to 
send so glorious satraps of thy palace into this lower world to aid 
such insignificant beings as we are, who have been compared to 
clay, and are likened to dust and ashes. Through these, at thy 
behest the ministering servants to our salvation, are thy secret 
counsels made known to us; by them are mortals healed ; by their 
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aid kingdoms and empires stand; amongst them, pre-eminent is thy 
Micuaekt, the noble standard-bearer of heaven, who, raising his pro- 
tecting sword, stands before the armies of the living God, and shouts 
over the enemy, in voice like thunder, “ Wuo as Gop!” 

VII. But is not, also, the lovely innocence of the blessed ANGELS 
the precious work of thy fingers, O thou wisdom of God? Thou 
arrayedst them, as it were, in incorruptible garments, in that day when 
thou createdst them for thy sacred service. ‘These are the living stars 
of the Upper Heavens, the lilies of the Inner Paradise, roses planted 
over the silently flowing waters of Siloah, in mentium (al. cod. in 
montium) immobiliter fixi, O river of peace !* O field of delights! O 
incomparable wisdom, encircling the heavens! From thee they derive 
their light; they shine and redden in wisdom, in virgin purity, in the 
eternal fires of love. ‘These are thy blooming youth, O Lord, faith- 
fully obeying thy commands in assisting our weakness. They guide 
our steps through this dark world; they ward off the attacks of our 
enemies; the secrets of thy will they make known to us; they nerve 
our relaxed minds to what is good; the incense of our prayers they 
lay on the golden altar, and ever beseech the merciful Father on our 
behalf. 

Vill. Thus, O Father, even for us, as yet afar off, thou hast a care ; 
and if this TENTH PIECE OF SILVER, Once lost from thy bosom, and now 
at length laboriously sought after, possess any value, it is owing to thy 
merciful kindness, O thou good Jesus, If this Tent cuorp of Di- 
vine praise have any sweetness of sound, it is thy soft touch which 
produces it, while thou art playing on thy ten-stringed instrument the 
glory of the Father. Play as thou art playing, O Lord. Strike with 
swilt fingers the sweet hymn of manifold praise to the Father. Touch 
those NINE MOST PURE CHORDs in heaven which have never uttered a 
saddened strain; touch, also, this TENTH AND DEPRESSED CHORD, 
whose upper portion, already drawn to thee, sounds notes of joy ; 
while the lower, still bound to earth, yields but a mournful cadence. 

IX. All the works of thy power, O only-begotten of God, while I 
attentively survey, in amazement | tremble; thou appearest in them 
every way so glorious, Great are they, beautiful, and exceeding 
good; yet, when compared with thee, all are but nothing and vanity. 
The heavens and the earth, and all the glory of them, are sustained 
through thee, their Creator and Governor. Thee, powerful and 
awful—Thee, wise and beautiful—Thee, good and lovely, all of them 
declare ; and as much as light excels darkness, so thou alone excellest 
all things. And thou in heaven hast been reserved for mg, my Lord, 
and the reward of thy servant! Thyself the giver and the gift of that 
salvation which my soul looks for from thee! And what is it that I 
have desired of thee on earth besides thyself alone? What is it that I 
have valued as better and more lovely, so as to withdraw my heart 
from thee, to desire anything in the world apart from thee? Alas, 
wretch that Lam! Why have I loved, why have I desired anything 
in all my life besides Christ Jesus my Lord? Why have I delayed, 
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why have I suffered one moment to pass in which thou, O Jesus, wert 
not dwelling in my heart, in which I did not love thee with my whole 
mind, and in which my innermost soul did not delight itself’ in thy 
sweetness ? Where was I, when I was not in my heart with thee ? 
Whither did my affections flow, when they listened not to thee alone ? 

X. O God of my life, how vainly have my days been consumed ; 
how profitless have they passed away; days which thou hast given 
me that 1 might do thy will, and I have not done it! How many of my 
years, and di ays, and hours, are gone without fruit in thy sight ! and 
how shall I stand? How shall I lift up my eyes to thee in that thy 
great scrutiny, when thou wilt order all my days to pass in review, 
and wilt require the fruit of each? O most merciful Father! may 
this not be—may my wasted hours (alas, too many) pass into oblivion ; 
and if through thy grace any of them have been well spent, (how few, 
alas! their number ») grant ‘that they may be in thy eternal remem- 
brance. Grant, O dear Father, that at least this residue of my days 
may bring forth their fruit and ‘be sanctified by thy grace ; that they 
may find a place in eternity, and be continually numbered before 
thee, 

XI. Kindled by thoughts like these, burn ye, O my affections, and 
flow unto Jesus my Lord. Run; hithe rto you have been suflicie ntly 
tardy ; hasten your course; seek whom you seek. Do you seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, the crucified ? He has ascended into heaven, he is not 
ere; he is no longer where he was; he is no longer where he had 
no place in which to lay his glorious head; he is not now where once 
he walked, in the midst of tribulation, loaded with contempt; he 
stands not now before Pilate in judgment; he stands not now despised 
and mocked before Herod; he is not where once he went forth, spit 
upon, beaten, wounded, and covered with blood ; he is not now sus- 
pended between transgressors; nor is he in that tomb, shut in with 
the great stone, and guarded by heathen soldiery. Where, then, is “ the 
well-beloved of the Lord’? He dwells in safety. No plague shall 
come nigh his dwelling. Above the highest heavens, above all the 
excellency of angels, he ascended by his own power ; on the throne of 
his peculiar glory he sits at the right hand of the F ‘ather, co-equal and 
co-essential ; arrayed i in divine light, crowned with glory and honour, 
as becomes the only-begotten of God, the serene, the blessed, omnipo- 
teut ruler of heaven and earth. 

XL. There all the angels of God adore him; and the vast multi- 
tude of the citizens of the heavenly Sion. In him all hearts harmoni- 
ously rejoice; on his lovely countenance the blessed feed their eyes 
towards him ev ery affection flows. Him praise, him bless, him mag- 
nify the wide courts of heaven—the city most glorious in his re- 
splendent glory. 

Rejoice, and sing praise, O Sion! for great in the midst of thee is 
the Holy One of Israel. 

Rejoice in Jesus, your noble Child, ye illustrious PATRIARCHS! 
since in him has all your expectation eet fulfilled. Lo! he is exceed- 
ingly exalted; and in him, your seed, all nations are blessed, as the 
Divine Word formerly promised you. 
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Rejoice in the great Prophet, ye PpROpHETs—men of Truth! You 
see all things wondrously and gloriously fulfilled, which, in the Holy 
Spirit, you proclaimed concerning him ; and through him you have 
been found faithful in all your sayings. 

Rejoice in Jesus, your Lord and Master, ye nobles of heaven, blessed 
AvosTLEs. Rejoice in him and with him with an intimate joy. Lo! 
Him whom you once saw inthe midst of you an hungered, and athirst, 
and wearied, and experiencing the like infirmities of humanity ; whom 
you saw the object of human scorn, and numbered with transgressors ; 
see how he has overcome; how he reigns; how all things are under 
his feet ; how gloriously he shines in his own divine light; having you, 
who once were with him in his temptations, and were partners “of his 
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; sorrows, now companions in his joy and his ineffable glory. Adore 
now those sweet knees which bent themselves before you, even to the 
BE ground, while you were sitting at that most holy supper. Adore now 
) those most sacred hands, with which the King of kings condescended 
to wash and wipe away ‘the dust from off your feet. 
; XU. Rejoice in Jesus, the Captain of your warfare, ye victorious 
if MARTYRS. Lo! Him for whom you gave up yourselves to death— 
aE Him, I say, you possess, Jesus, the Son of God, the prize of your con- 
i ie Hict 
| Rejoice in Jesus, the Teacher of the Truth, ye honoured CONFESSORS, 
TE: He, whom once by holy doctrines and just works you confessed be- 
THEE. fore men, now confesses you before his lather and his holy angels. 
mi ; Rejoice in Jesus, Virgin and the Sanctifier of Virgins, ye VIRGIN in- 
Tae habiters of Paradise, ye who most resemble the angels, Lo! Him, 
THE whom you loved, and desired, and sought after with ‘ardent : affections ; 
14 for whose love you despised earthly partners and every worldly pomp ; 
. : Him you now see Son of the Highest King ; you now possess him ; 
ae you now repose in his chaste embraces, and by no fraud of any wily 
A enemy shall he ever be taken from you. 
He XIV. But to whom among the inhabitants of heaven can there be 
| a more abundant joy than to thee, O Mary, perpetual Virgin, Virgin 
| 4 


of virgins—Virgin without compare—Rose of heavenly sweetness ; 
| who brightly shinest even among those first-born lights, those first par- 
| takers of the divine rays. In thy own Jesus rejoice, above all others, 
with a singular and exceeding joy; since Him, whom thou broughtest 
forth as man, and nourishedst at thy own breast; Him, with angels ' 
and all the abs ibitants of heav en, thou adorest as the living and true 
| God. Rejoice, blessed Mary, since Him, whom thou sawest hanging 
on the cross, thou now seest reigning in he saven gloriously ; thou seest 
all the prine ‘ipalitie s in heaven, and earth, and hell prostrate before his 
4 Majesty, and all the strength of his enemies trampled under his feet. 


XV. Joy of joys be to thee, thou assembly of the saints, blessed 
JERUSALEM our Mother, which art from above. 





Celebrate a joyful 


: and endless feast in the vision of thy own Jesus Christ, who has made 

+ thy peace, the author of thy freedom, 

it XVI. And now do thou, O my Sout, lift up thyself with what effort 
thou canst, and join thyself to those blessed thousands rejoicing in the 

+o Lord Jesus. Mount thither on the wings of faith and hope ; and there, 
i 
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in the fires of charity, for ever dwell where Christ is sitting, on the 
right hand of God. Gaze with thy mind's eye upon his countenance; 
survey, and kiss with praise and devotion, each of those blessed 
wounds whence flowed those precious streams of sacred blood, with 
which the only-begotten of God redeemed thee and sanctified thee 
unto everlasting life. O Jesus, who loves not thee, let him be ana- 
thema; who loves not thee, let him be filled with sorrows, Chaste, 
Q Lord, is thy love, and admits of no impurity ; its taste never intoxi- 
cates ; it seduces the mind from no right path ; it is sweet, and without 
bitterness; nay, the bitter things of the world it sweetens, and renders 
its sweets bitter. If we are in straits, it suffers no straitening; if we 
are under pressure, it is free ; if in want, it perishes not; if in grief, it 
suffers no diminution: if in distress, it is calm; if under threatening, 
it is secure; if under persecution, most secure ; among blandisliments, 
incorrupt; among torments, unconque ‘red ; in death, always alive. 

XVII. As the miser rejoices in his hid treasures, and as the mo- 
ther rejoices in the love of her only son, so is it the soul’s joy and 
pleasing delight to embrace thee, O Jesus, in thy love. O Jesus! 
thou art to the soul that loves thee the sweetness of honey, the plea- 
santness of milk, the exhilarating taste of wine; and no delicacies so 
delight the palates of those wha partake of them, as thy love delights 
the hearts of those who taste thee. O Jesus! thou living bread, de- 
sirable grape, sweet wine. O gentle Lamb! bold Lion! beautiful Pan- 
ther !* innocent Dove: swift Kagle! O Morning Star! Eternal Sun! 
Angel of Peace! Fountain of Eternal Light! may every well-ordered 
fac ulty of the soul capabie of thy praise love thee, seek thee, delight 
in thee, and admire thee. O God of my heart, and my portion Jesus 
Christ ; through thee may my soul lose its own spirit, my flesh its own 
appetites ; and do thou live in me, and may the coal of thy love, kindled 
within me, warm and grow to a perfect flame; may thy grace nourish 
and cherish it within me, that it may for ever burn on ‘the altar of my 
heart; may its heat pervade my bones ; may it burn in the innermost 
parts of my soul, so that in the day when I shall have to give up my 
account, Im ay be found blameless before thee. In that day when at 
thy command I shall be stript of this mortal garment which now I bear 
about with me, may thy presence guard ine, thy love encompass me, 
and be to my soul like the garment of thy beauty; that it may not be 
found naked, but clothed upon ; that its infirmities may be shrouded 
from before thine eyes. 

XVIII. May the fervour of thy love remove far from me that 
strange fire, the fire which consumes thy adversaries; may it 
raise my soul to its Creator, and, as far as it is permitted, may 
it plunge it in thy divine light. O Lord Jesus, may all who love thee 
be filled with thy blessing ; they who approach thee, may their names 
be written in heav en, and to them be peac e under the shadow of thy 





anthera odit draconem et draco ipsum fugit, cum ‘autem comederit et satu- 

rata fuerit se recondit in spelunca et dormit continue fere tres dies. Post triduum 
vero, @ somno surgens, emittit voceimn, et ab ejus ore exit odor aromaticus supra 
modum suavis, propter cujus suavitatem ipsum omnia animantia sequuntur. Bb. de 
Glanvilla de Propriet. Rerum, lib. 18, c. 80. 
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wings for ever; but to thee, only-begotten of God, with the Eternal 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, be endless praise, unchanging glory, and 
pe rfect dominion, for ever and for ever. Amen 





REFORMERS’ TESTIMONIES TO THE CATHARI. 


“ Why did not the seven brethren and their mother obey the king’s 
commandment and save their lives and goods as the ancient Catha- 
ristes end newe Puritans doo, saieng, All things be pure to the pure, 
and no idolatry nor filthynesse can infecte him that is pure and cleane.”’ 
—Ponet’s Treatise of Politic Power, sign. E. 


«This was the pernicious error of Novatus, and of the heretics 
called Cathari, that they would not communicate with the church.” 
—Latimer'’s Conference with Ridley, Ridley’s Works, p. 128 


“The Novatians and Cathari abuse this place to prove heat all such 


as do fall after baptism cannot rise again, but are damned and not 
recoverable.”—Hutchinson’s Image of God, p. 113. 


“ There sprang up in the days of St. Bernard a certain damnable 
heresy wherewith all France was greatly infected. The name and 
beginning of this heresy was first unknown, albeit, it is thought to be 
cousin-german to the doctrine of the Manichees in sundry points, unto 
the which heresy they that were subject were afterwards called Ca- 
thari it est puri....... This was the first heresy which openly con- 


demned the baptism of infants.” — Alley’s Poor Man’s Library, 
Miscellanea to Preel. IV. 


‘There is none among all the monks and priests of the popes 
which had not liever have a hundred harlots than to have a chaste 
wife of hisown; inthe which points they have ensued the fond desire 
of the Catharons and of Montan.’—Philpot’s Translation of Curio. 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


(Continued from vol. xxiii. p. 516.) 


Tuk subjoined passage from Bishop Newton's Autobiography com- 
pletes the desc ‘ription given, in preceding Numbers, in extracts from 
the Bishop's life, and that of his contemporary, Bishop Pearce, of the 
encroachments made in the last century by ministers of state on the 


ecclesiastical prerogatives of the crown, ‘and of the evil working of such 
a system. 


“When Mr. Grenville heard of the death of Archbishop Secker, he said 
upon it, that if the Bishop of London, as then seemed most probable, should 
be translated to Canterbury, he was pretly confident, from what had before 

urse with the king, that the Bishop of Bristol* would succeed to 
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London. But diis aliler visum, the higher powers madea different arrangement, 
And here it must be said—Si¢t mihi fas audita logui—the following particulars 
the writer cannot be supposed to authenticate upon his own certain knowledge ; 
he can only relate them according to his best belief and information, and upon 
as good authority as can usually be had in cases of this nature. The Duke 
of Grafton was at that time ¢he first minister, aud he was determined to pro- 
mote his friend Dr. Cornwallis, Bishop of Lichfield and Dean of St. Paul's, 
and proposed him for the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The king would 
have it first offered to his old preceptor, the Bishop of Winchester,* which 
was readily complied with, as it was thought that Winchester would be even 
more agreeable to Bishop Cornwallis than Canterbury. But the Bishop of 
Winchester was unwilling to change his situation; and then mention was 
made of the Bishop of London, to which nothing was objected, as it was 
conceived that Bishop Cornwallis might make as good a Bishop of London 
as Bishop Compton, who was a very good one. But the king added that the 
Bishop of Bristol should succeed the Bishop of London. ‘This would have 
disconcerted the whole plan of the ministry, which was, on the Duke of 
Grafton’s part, that Bishop Cornwallis should be promoted to Canterbury, or 
Winchester, or London; and, on Lord Gower’s part, that Bishop Egerton 
should succeed him both at Lichfield and at St. Paul’s. ‘ No,’ said the king, 
‘if the Bishop of Bristol is not to be Bishop of London, he shall at least be 
Dean of St. Paul’s.’ Bishop Cornwallis was hereupon declared Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and has since proved himself not an unworthy successor. . 
While these things were t ansacting in London, the Bishop of Bristol was at 
Bristol, and the first notice that he received of his preferment was from the 
newspapers ; but there is no dependence upon newspaper intelligence. He 
then received a letter from the new archbishop, dated at London, August 18th, 
thanking him and Mrs. Newton for their kind and friendly congratulations, 
and wished them both much joy and happiness in the deanery of St. Paul's ; 
he did not know of it for certain yesterday, or should have ap prised him of it 
sooner; yesterday the Duke of Grafton acquainted him that it was done, 
and asked where he might write to him; ‘ so that it is likely,’ said he, ‘ you 
will have heard from him by the time this reaches you.’ Soon after he re- 
ceived a letter from the Bishop of London, dated at Brighthelmstone, 
August 23, wherein he said ‘ he took the first opportunity of congratulating 
him upon his promotion, the Duke of Grafton having informed him by the 
last post that his majesty had appointed him to succeed the Archbishop in 
the deanery of St. Paul's.’ But still there was no letter from the Duke of 
Grafton, none from either of the secretaries of state, nor any authentic letter 
of office. The bishop, therefore, that he might no longer be held in suspense 
between hope and fear, wrote to the Duke of Grafton, informing him of what 
congratulations he had received, and desiring to know what truth there was 
in them. The duke returned a very obliging answer, dated ‘ Grosvenor- 
square, August 30, 1768,’ that he was much concerned that his letter, which 
he wrote by his majesty’s command, to acquaint him of the king’s conferring 
on him the ‘deanery of St. Paul’s, should have been lost from the post, or from 
the servant who was to carry it thither; that the Bishop of Bangor (Igerton) 
would kiss the king’s hand to-morrow for the diocese of Lichfield and the 
residentiaryship of St. Paul's, vacated by his lordship’s becoming dean; that 
his own convenience would direct him in the time of coming up to kiss the 
king's hand, but he should think the sooner the better. His grace was also 
pleased to add some civil compliments and kind professions upon the occasion, 
for which the bishop retained all due gratitude; but it is certain, and it is a 
circumstance in which he always gloried, that he owed his preferment move 
to his majesty’s goodness than to the favour of any of his ministers.” 


* [ Bishop Thomas. | 
t Life of Bishop none pp. 162—166. 
D 








SACRED POETRY. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY A SERMON. 


Wuen far from all who watch and weep 
O’er this cold, evil day, 

My lonely course I fain would keep 
In the pure, ancient way. 


’Tis hard to brook the scornful word, 
The mute, disdaining eye ; 


| " To see Thine own true herald, Lord, 
} i Pass’d, like a dreamer, by. 
4 At times like these, if I would rest, 
, And shrink to walk with Thine, 
hh As though each ill-advised jest 
weil Were voice of truth divine ; 


y TH O then, in such dark trial-hour, 
i | My hope and comfort be, 

) The words of spirit-soothing power 
‘ That herald spake to me. 


a ‘‘ What are the cares that rack the soul? 
Pain, sorrow, scorn, or pride, 

4 But troublous waves that heave and roll 
On life’s mysterious tide, 
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“© thou, whome’er those surges toss, 
F Wouldst reach the Saviour Son? 
: Go, cling to his supporting cross, 


: ! And breast them one by one! 
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SAMSON, 


On! would he breathe once more, whose heavenly breath 
Stirr'd in the camp of Dan my manhood’s morn, 

And nerved this iron arm with vigour, gone 

As the red lightning scathes and vanisheth ! 

Oh, would he breathe once more! "Tis worse than death 
Here to abide, a slave and outcast, shorn, 

‘* Prison’d, and blinded, the Philistines’ scorn ; 

'? A broken sword, and rusting in the sheath. 

| He breathes! I feel again the shaggy hair 

4 Wave on my forehead, and the ancient glow 

; | aot Of might divine impels me yet to dare 

j 





One effort more to lay the conquerors low. 
Boy, lead me to the central columns—there, 
They yield; they fall; God, let me perish so! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHURCH OF STEEPLEHOUSE IN THE WEST. 
A GENEALOGICAL FRAGMENT. 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the pains which have been bestowed by many 
well qualified parties in investigating the genealogical history of Great 
Britain, 1 have not seen any notice in Burke of the ancient and 
honourable family, Church, of Steeplehouse, in the West. This is the 
more remarkable since a representative still lives in tolerable style in 
Kent, at a seat called the Priory—a house in which some one of 
their name and kindred has resided above a thousand years. Whence 
this neglect can have arisen I am at a loss to conceive. It is true the 
gentleman there became very obnoxious to certain of his neighbours 
when the Reform Bill was being debated; and some went so far as to 
say that they would take care to keep out any more of his stock from the 
inheritance, if they did not turn him out himself. Perhaps it was 
taken for granted that they would be able to keep their word, and the 
extinction of the family being assumed, its history was consigned to 
oblivion. 

With regard to their first settlement in these parts, | have not been 
able to recover the details. All writers agree that they came origin- 
ally from Jerusalem; were distinguished and honoured in theen 
islands for a while; then met with reverses, and lost their property. 
Ultimately, an important personage, who came from foreign parts, 
representing himself as the head of the house in this island, put in his 
claims to the estate. But he had hardly gone over the dilapidated build- 
ings, and walked out of the grounds through one of many gaps in 
the old paling, when he met with a party of fine- looking fellows, 
though badly armed, who told him the house was theirs, but they had 
been turned out by robbers in the neighbourhood, and they were 
now trying to organize a force in one of the lodges, which they had 
still managed to hold, and had no doubt they should soon recover 
possession, 

Mr. Austin, for that was the adventurer’s Christian name, was 
somewhat nettled at the information thus volunteered: but he put the 
best face upon it; calling the men aside under an oak, he told them 
that, whatever they might think, he was the real, old, original heir to 
what they called their property, and the rightful owner. That he 
had also got some powerful frie nds j in the nel ighbourhood, and doubted 
ti if they all made common cause with him, they should soon get 
back into the mansion. And then,’ said he, “ as soon as I am 
comfortably settled, I will pose liberally for all of you. You,” 
turning to one, * shall be my secretary, and you my chaplain, and 
you my stonemason, and you my lacquey,” and he was going on very 
fluently in this fashion, until one of the men cried, “ Hold! Why 
are we to be your servants? Haven't we been living here long be fore 
you were born, and held our own against all comers until just now 
that the robbers overpowered us ? We have strongholds in yonder 
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mountains still on the remoter family estates, and here are our arms 
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which proclaim our title, and help us to maintain it,” and the spokes- 
man shewed hima shield indented with the blows of many a hard won | 
an battle. t 
| i Mr. Austin looked on the shield in silence ; then observed, with a ¢ 
| ie complacent smile, “ My friend, you are mistaken in considering those t 
4 to be the family bearings; in fact, they set all heraldry at defiance. I 
‘ea ee The couchant lion armed and langued, with his paw upon the open \ 
maa book, is indeed, the crest; but what a shield! ‘Tincture upon tine- 
mai ture ; azure: a cross sanguine, with a lamb sanglant in the dexter t 
AB chief!” and so saying, he produced a drawing of his own arms from é 
Tht his pocket-book, which gave, or, a cross sanguine, and the lamb in the t 
r } chief; but the base was quite different, being occupied with hands | 
i extended and grasping crowns, t 
yay The men looked very much as if they should like to horsewhip il 
id him ; however, they believed he was really one of their kindred, and | 
ih he had more book learning than they—a rarity in those parts; so, not ¢ 
eit knowing what to. make of him, they parted in very ill humour. Mr. t 
, ee Austin declared that his old uncle had given him the estates, land, t 
i ; houses, goods, chattels, &c., “ in puram elee *mosynam,” which, as he ( 
| | explained it to them, meant, “ to do what he liked with,” and had c 
} | introduced him to some of the neighbouring gentry, one of whom, a 
it magistrate, promised to commit any one who should interfere with his t 
yok rights. The magistrate kept his word, and the new comer, by loud é 
He professions of respect for his great uncle in foreign parts, managed to 
I J get the character of a model of piety, notwithstanding his ill-usage of 0 
" | his cousins, who lived on anything they could get, and would not move I 
THLE. from the lodge, which they had so fitted up as to make it very defen- r 
| sible. V 
" ' I am forced to relate these old stories, or it would not be easy to . 
Th understand the gist of some proceedings which have recently put all t 
i i the estates in chancery, and may possibly, in the issue, alienate them V 
THE: from the Churches of the Lodge and the Priory too. The whole of d 
; rt them have always in fact been held on a peculiar tenure, with all the C 
‘ conditions of which no one has ever complied ; so that when any mis- { 
chievous people choose to pry into matters, or even well meaning folks 
1 7 try to exact the whole of the poor rate (which has long ago been 
a twenty shillings in the pound) on such of the estates as still remain 
i unalienated, there comes quarrelling and litigation. But there is a 
great deal more to be premised before we come to this. I think we 
got as far as where the people at the Lodge would have nothing to do 
’ with the man at the Priory, whom, notwithstanding all his book learn- | 
| ing, they thought a very conceited fellow; and, in truth, they spoke 
Lt their minds pretty plainly. He never dined out anywhere but he 
| i kept talking against his poor relations; the neighbourhood, he said, 
bu was weil rid of them. They were a quarrelsome set, and did not ' 
lab understand the refinements of France and Italy. Even when they 


mii travelled, they came home as great boors as they went out. They | 
1 were be ‘ggarly dissenters, and nothing else; and he hardly knew whe- 

1 4 ther they belonged to his family at all. They, on the other hand, | 
| 
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never lost an opportunity to hint that Mr. Austin was a Puseyite, a 
papist in disguise, or hardly that; they wished they could be quit of 
him. It was no use, however, for them to goonso. Mr. Austin had 
the smoothest tongue and the best head-piece, and outwitted them at 
every turn, laying the foundation of a flourishing race, as clever and 
unscrupulous as himself; for, although a good man in the main, that 
notion instilled into bien by his uncle, that nothing could be wrong 
which advanced his family, misled him sadly. 

And this reminds me of a very ill-looking affair that happened years 
after, when some of the young gentlemen had grown up, and heard of 
a relation of the elder branch, a Mr. Colman, who had considerably re- 
trieved the fortunes of the family in the North. Off one of them goes, 
post haste, and gives notice at the sessions, that there was some flaw in 
the north countryman’s title, and he had got both the deeds of the estate 
and the keys of the house; and while the jury were thinking about it, 
he pulls agreat key out of his breeches pocket, which, he said, ope ned 
every chamber that the family possessed. ‘The jury, on this, turned 
to the defendant, and asked him to shew his key. But he told them 
they were being hoaxed. It was true a key was mentioned in the 
deeds of the estates, but it referred to a right of common on an unen- 
closed district, and was, in fact, an admission on his part of others to 
his privileges. But the foreman shook his head; he could not stand 
the sight of the great key. ‘The defendant was ejected, and went to live 
at a cottage, from which, i in due time, they ejected his heir. 

This was pretty well for one brother. But there was a large family 
of them. All were shrewd fellows, but some indifferently provided 
for. ‘They were not, however, too proud to attend to their own inte- 
rests ; and whenever they met with a fortune among their cousins, they 
would offer to the lady, settle all her property upon themselves, and 
goto church in no time. In this way they “sueceeded in absorbing 
the old stock, and to such a height ‘did their insolence reach, that 
when one of ‘the last of these marriages took place, they actually 
drove from the church door, and were married again in a popish 
chapel, because a brother of the lady’s chanced to be incumbent at 
the church! 

I said that people thought well of Austin and his sons on account 
of the great respect they had for their patriarch in foreign parts; and 
that it was very mue h through this that they came over the Eng- 
lishmen so completely. But in the course of time affairs got out of 
order, and two claimants appeared, who agreed about as well as Mr. 
Austin and the people at the Lodge, as to whose the estate was. One 

brother took the English branch, which it was impossible any longer 
to distinguish from the foreign, under his protection; he even sent a 
neckhandkerchief and other presents to the owner of the Priory, 
and assured him he recognised him as his very dear cousin. But the 
other soon after contriving to oust his rival, declared the handkerchief 
and some fine bulls he had sent from the Pontine Marshes to improve 
the Kentish breed, were all part and parcel of the Priory estate. 

“ Hark ye!” says he to Mr. Stigand, the resident, “ that’s no hand- 
kerchief of yours; so get it washed, and hand it over to your cousin 
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Robert, whom you never saw nor heard about until he came to take 
the estate. The presents, the house, the bulls, and all are meant for 
him, the true and rightful heir; so turn out.” And out he turned ; 
for one fine morning Robert came, with a strong fellow and a lot of 
swash bucklers, broke in the doors of the house, thrashed his servants 
soundly, stowed the old gentleman away in a cellar among the lumber, 
locked him up, and took away the key. 

It was a heavy time for the tenants when Signior Roberti (for so 
he called himself, ) took possession of the priory, and brought in all 
his foreign fashions. It seemed like the old days of Mr. Austin 
coming over again, for by this time his children had come to be very 
like the natives themselves. At assizes, and other busy times, he 
brought his own countrymen with him, who laughed at his company, 
and talked as if they were the only real gentlemen in the land. They, 
ou the other hand, knowing how the Signior had served their old neigh- 
bour’s waiting men, bit their lips and said nothing. And now the 
goings on grew worse than ever: for, however many children might 
call the lord of the Pri iory father, a foreigner fresh imported was almost 
always heir. 

At length the tenantry grew violent, and the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, who, it must be acknowledged, had always received great 
attention and respect from the lord of the Priory, watched his time, 
aud picked a very pretty quarrel with him. The lord-lieutenant, it 
seems, had no male heir, but he had a wife whom he little fancied, 
and he wished he had not. So, taking advantage of the bad odour 
in Which he of the Priory happened just then to be, he drives up to 
his door in a flaming passion, and swears at him most horribly, vowing 
that he is the cause of all his domestic trouble. “ My good sir,” said Mr. 
William, * how can that be?” «1 don’t care how it is,” said Mr. 
Plantagenet; “ but I know that it is all owing to that fellow whom 
you talk so much about as the head of your family. It was he who 
cooked up the match between me and Kate at first; smoothed every 
difficulty, talked me over, persuaded me it was all right, and now | 
have just found out it was against the law.’ 

William stared. Mr. Ph. antagenet went on, 

“ Now, one blow of my fist would dispose of y you; and none 
of your neighbours would inquire what had become of you. But 
Il will make terms with you: get your old uncle to cancel a bond 
he has of mine, which has some thing to do with my wife's settlements ; 


and de you lock her up in one of your garrets, and if any body asks 
about her, say she is dead, so that i may marry again. 
young man; I think no lady will re ject me, 

Wilham was terribly frighte ned; 


I am a proper 


but he was too good a man to 
accept the terms, and too sensible a man to refuse them. He said 
he would write to his uncle to send bis attorney to see aboutit. Which 
of the garrets did he think would do best for his wife. Did not he 
think they could make it up? But the lord-lieutenant broke out ina 
great rage— 

« Hold your tongue, you old fool! 


You know you have no more 
right to be here than a good many honester men; your ancestors got 
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the old family out by chicanery and intermarriages, and you only live 
where you do on sufferance. There are some of the old stock more 
nearly related to the first owners than you are, as I can prove; and if 
I can'tit’s no matter. So lock her up, I say; or I will pull your house 
about yourears.” And on that he turned round, and called “ Thomas ;” 
and ‘Thomas came, against whose family nobody could say anything, 
and in loyalty, at least, and hatred of forei ign domination, he was a 
true Briton. And the lord-lieutenant had no need to execute his 
threat after all, for the gentleman at the Priory was taken ill and died 
before the things that were dearest to him perished. He sunk under 
disease of the heart, which often proves fatal on the least excitement. 
‘The doctors came too late todo any good, and he was not cold when 
Mr. Plantagenet walked into the Priory before his man ‘Thomas, 
crying out, “ Make way for the heir of all the Churches.” The old 
servants looked surprised, and grumbled, but made no resistance : 
some were glad to hear him talk English. ‘Then he was a mild, kind- 
hearted, and, as times went, an honest man; and he wasn’t forced 
to take the lady after all, for he told his former master it would be 
much better to turn her out of doors, and allow her three-and-six- 
pence a-week for board and lodging. 

‘There are a great many curious anecdotes of this man in county 
histories. ‘Though better than most of his predecessors, he came to an 
untimely end, and a Irenchified Englishman followed him, who tried 
to get the estates conv eyed en masse to his great uncle. Some said they 
did not care what he did with them, so as the enclosures by which they 
had encroached upon his commons were secured to them and their 
heirs in fee-simple. Others doubted whether any such conveyance 
as he meditated would be good in law ; however, he guaranteed them 
the encroachments, and conveyed the estate away by deeds, which 
as soon as he died were found good for nothing but to cut up into 
tailors’ measures. 

| am sorry to say that when the lords of the Priory had done with 
this same great uncle, the ‘y had a bad look out on the lords lieutenants. 
One of these actually dragged an owner of the property out of his bed, 
and put him in the round-house, because some of his men shot at a 
target on a common near his house. It happened that an old lady was 
at this time living at the castle, who took it into her head that the 
nen were practising, that they might some day get into a tub 
and shoot her. Mr. Edimund said this was nonsense, aud he would 
hot stop the shooting; and that was how she served him in conse- 
quence. 

It is clear enough, however, from all this, that the Priory people had 
lost the respect of the prince = gentry. It was not long before the 


rabble began to insult them in the streets, 


The time also was unfor- 
tunate: 


there was a good deal of monomania about—that is, people 
were mad in all possible ways on all matters whatsoever, especially 
religion, morals, and politics. Some were all for the uncle abroad, 
and declared nobody looked like a gentleman without three hats on, 
A few of them tried to blow up the room where the sessions 
were held, but the strangest of these people took up another notion ; 
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they fancied that the Priory belonged to them, and some dozens came 
as a deputation from as many hundreds to persuade Mr. W illiam, who 
resided there, that he had no title to any part of it. Mr. W illiam, the 
lord of the manor at this time, was a shrewd, bold, and somewhat 
hasty little man, but he restrained his temper, tried to argue with them, 
and shewed them his pedigree. It was fairly drawn up on parchment ; 
an old knight, clad in complete armour, lay on his back at the bottom, 
with the genealogical tree branching from his loins ; but one of them, 
who stood spoke sinan for the rest, looked wildly in his face, and said, 
“ Yes, this is the very pedigree ; by this document let our claims be 
judged. There is the noble knight our father, whom you—contemp- 
tible pigmy that you are—pretend to call your ancestor. Do you 
think you look like him? See here”’—and he drew up his own tall, 
gaunt figure to the utmost height—“am not I the counterpart of the 
ancient brood, the true Church of Steeple House, heir of the Priory ?’ 

So saying, he pulled the brim of his hat down until it gave way and 
rested on his chin, looking in profile not unlike a helmet, tucked the 
tails of his coat under his arms, and stood to be admired. Mr. Wil- 
liam smiled bitterly ; never tried to argue with them again, but sent 
to the blacksmith and had his shutters plated, and new bolts and bars 
for his doors and windows, and got the lord lieutenant, who was on 
friendly terms with him, to have some special constables sent to watch 
his house. One day, however, these men said they were not well 
paid enough, and we nt off in a body, on which the mob forced their 
way into the Priory, murdered the owner, and for some time there 
were terrible goings on there. ‘They broke the furniture, smashed the 
windows; and though they were always quarrelling, and sometimes 
murdering each other, nobody seemed to choose to stop them; nay, 
one day the ‘y plundered the castle and murdered the lord lieute ‘nant, 


just after they had stood up all in a row, and sung one of Sternhold 


and Hopkins’ psalins, in English metre. At last they were coaxed 
out of the Priory, and the next heir, who happened to be standing 
by the lord lieutenant when the rufhans killed him, took possession. A 
blameless man le was, a brave man and holy. He would go out at 
all hours alone, without so much as a walking-stick, and the very 
maniacs, who used to stand in groups pelting everyone that passed, 
dropped the stones from their hands when they saw him coming, 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


** Tmage-worship and Relics.” 


NO. XVII. 


Continued from vol. xxiii. p. 283. 


Sir,—The gifts, offerings, presents, bequests, and le -gacies thus made to 
saints, their altars, and shrines, amounted annu: ully to a value scarce! 

credi Bie I have alre idy alluded to the fre quent journe yings to Rome, 
upon appe: als, Or aus amb: issadors, agents, or otherw ise : and few of those 


who visited the holy city would expect a successful result, unless they 
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visited certain places of sacred notoriety, with suitable gifts and offer- 
ings ; whilst many who staid at home would gladly take the oppor- 
tunity of sending, by the hands of others, their votive offerings to these 
sacred shrines. “The proximity and commonness of a thing,” says an 
historian, “ takes off much from the esteem conceived by hearsay or 
first-sight. Many famous saints and shrines we had here in England, 
- they were zealously adored, and presented from foreigners ; whilst 
he devotion of the English was not satisfied with home objec ts, but he 
was the happy man who could bestow something at Rome, the holy, 
And the Italians would laugh at the English for their bi, gotry, as they 
called it, in travelling so far with such ardent zeal and liberality to so 
little purpose, as they thought; whilst, on the contrary, they them- 
selves, in a like strain of fanatic zeal or devotion, would run to St, 
James of Compostella, in Spain, or to our St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and prove equally liberal in their offerings with ourselves; though, for 
evident reasons, ten times the sums were carried to Italy than ever were 
brought thence into England ; and hence vast quantities of Maglish gold, 
silver, jewels, &c., were swallowed up in the treasures of saints be yond 
the seas, especially in Itaiy and at Rome. ‘The treasure of the Lady* 
of Loretto, in Italy, is esteemed sufficient, if so employed, to maintain 
a war against the Turks for many years. Here at her shrine 1 are to 
be seen the most costly vestments, the hugest and massiest plate, the 
Inost precious jewels, with the choicest rarities of art the world affords ; 
and all this, for the most part, the oblations, gifts and presents of kings, 
princes, queens, and nobles of the Romish religion of other countries.” 
‘These gifts and offerings did not, it is true, enrich the papal coffers 
without, at times, producing intimations of papal gratitude. The pope 
would sometimes send, as tokens of his grace and benediction, some 
presents to our English monarchs, the “ vestigia pauca retrorsum,’ of 
which I will produce a few instances. Speed, in Vita Harold, p. 406, 
tells us that Pope Alexander IL., a.v, 1066, sent to William the Con- 
queror (besides a consecrated banner, and an Agnus Det) one of the 
haive of St. Peter. (King Henry II. obtained of Pope Urban III. that 
he might make one son of his Lord of Ireland, and particularly his 
sou John; to whom the pope sent, asa special mark of grace, a coronet 
made of peacocks’ feathers, woven with gold. (Speed's Chron. of Henry i.) 
Pope Julius II. sent to King Henry VIII. a precious, consecrated, per- 
Jumed rose of gold, and constituted William Warham, Archbishop of 
Cante rbury, his deputy to present it with fitting ceremonies; as ap- 
pears by his instrument+ for that purpose, preserved amongst our me- 
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, 

* See Note p. 283. Seo also a full account in “ Stillingfleet’s “ Vindication of 
the Vrotestant’s Grounds of Faith,” p. 441. 

t The following is a copy of the letter: “ Venerabili Fratri Guilielmo Archie- 
piscopo Cantuariensi, Julius Papa Secundus, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem. Charissimum in Christo Filium nostrum Henricum Anglia Regem illus- 
trem, quem peculiari caritate complectimur, aliquo insigni Apostolico munere in 
hoe regni sui Primordio decorandum putantes, mittimus nune ad eum Rosam 
auream sancto crismate delibutam, et odorifico musco aspersam, nostrisque manibus de 
nore Rom. Pontificum benedictum, quam ci tua Fraternitate inter missarum solemnia 
per te celebranda, cum ceremoniis in notula alligata contentis, dari volumus, cum 
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tropolitan archives. In the Irish rebellion, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the pope, as a token of favour, sent to Desmond, a principal leader 
among the rebels, a gracious “ ‘Agnus Dei,” and a hallowed ring from 
his own finger, which Desmond wore about his neck, asa charm or 
wreservative against all danger; but, notwithstanding this defence, he 
had his head cut off by a common soldier. (Speed's Chron. 1170.) In 
another rebellion in Ireland, the pope sent to Tirven, the grand ring- 
leader, for his encouragement, certain indulgences, and a precious 
plume of phoenix feathers. (Speed's Ch. in Eliz.) It must at times ex- 
cite surprise that particular and pre-eminent devotion should be paid 
to certain images in preference to others. But our surprise will cease 
when we are told that these are miraculous images ; images which have 


been discovered through the immediate interposition of God, or of 


Christ, or of the Blessed Virgin, or of some saint, and which have at 
some time been the media of supernatural effects, and are therefore 
resorted to with much confidence and veneration, in the expectation 
that they will repeat their prodigies. 

The following instances of images consecrated “ ipso facto,’ either by 
the hand that made them, or by some other extraordinary extraction, 
and possessing therefrom extraordinary virtue, are taken from the 
work of Dr. Brevint:—Ist. That image which Christ, as they say, 
made of himself, when King Abagarus sent him a letter, and a painter, 
who, being unable to look him in the face, much less to draw his pic- 
ture accurately, because of the glorions light which dazzled his eyes, 
Christ took his own cloak, and, by applying it to his face, took a per- 
fect copy of it, and sent it to Abagarus, his story is recorded by 
Johannes Damascen us, (De Fide Orthodoxa, L. 4. Cap. de Imagi- 
nibus,) who wrote about the year 670. 2nd. The i image which Christ, 
as the Romanists assert, gave to Berenice, called otherwise Veronica. 
The story, as recorded by Baronius,* An, 34, n. 1 3, is, * «that Vero- 


nostra et apentelien Benedictione. Datum Rome anal: sanctum Jen sub 
annulo Piscatoris, Die quinto Aprilis, Anno Millesimo quingentesimo decimo, 
Pontificatus nostri septimo.”’ 

* ** Remanserunt omnia illa passionis Christi atque sepulchri instrumenta, 
psaque loca ubi hwe facta sunt, tanta rei digna memoria consecrata, Velut quaedam 
trophwa victoria, eademque facta tuto orbi conspicua ex quibus velut e perennibus 
quibusdam fontibus fluenta gratiarum atque miraculorum eruperint. Ipsas spinas 
coron® Jesu, columnam ad quam alligatus est cum flagellis caderetur, arundinem 
atque spongiam, qua fuit aceto potatus, magna fuisse diligentia asservata tradit Gre- 
gorius Turovensis, simul et Beda, ‘Tunicam etiam illam inconsutilem a militibus 
sorte datam, a Christianis redemptam, et conservatam, auctor est idem Gregorius 
Turonensis, qui suis temporibus in Galatia fuisse repositam tradit. Ipsum suda- 
rium insuper, quo caput Domini est involutum in sepulchro, quod divina virtute ab 
incendio remanserat illwsum, esse translatum ad posteros Beda testatur. Ab hoc 
diversum sudarium illud existimatur, quod a Berenice faciei Domini sanguine et 
sudore asperse admotum, ejusdem Dominici vultus effigicm in se retinuit, ut habct 
Christiana traditio, et libellus manuscriptus, de translatione ejus Romam facta qui 
asservatur in Vaticana Bibliotheca, testatur, De eadem Berenice, que et Veronica 
dicta habetur, deque eadem Christi imagine velo excepta, Methodius Episcopus an- 
tiquus Chrovographus meminit. Permansit integra, divina virtute operante illa- 
saque hactenus sanctissima sindon illa, que corporis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
delibuta unguento in sepulchro posita fuit, veluti operimentum et stratum, que in 
se imaginem in sepulcbro Domini jacentis expressit, asservaturque summo honore 
in Eodhais Taurinensi,”"— Baronius, An. 3, No. 138, 
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nica gave a handkerchief to Christ, wherewith he wiped off the sweat 
and blood which was on his face, ‘onl thus his resemblance stuck to 
the cloth ;”’ and it is this which at this day is both so solemnly shewed, 
and so devoutly worshipped at Rome; and you have to this purpose 
the whole legend carefully kept in the Vatican. 3rd, To these may 
be added that wonderful image which they call made without hands, 
which Romanists adore at Rome and preserve in the chapel of St. 
Laurence. (*Cees. Raspon Lib. 4, C. 19.) 4th. All those images 
which are supposed to have been either made by God himself, or 
brought down by his angels. Witness that fine picture of the Virgin, 
wrought curiously in a saphir stone, with her baby on her left arm, 
which Pope John, a.v. 525, saw first in the sky, and then all the bells 
of the town rung of themselves while the angels put it in his hand. 
( Balinghem Calend. B. M., 27 Maii.) Witness another image, which 
two I'renchmen, being in prison, found in one night made to their 
hand, when the evening before they were thinking how to make one. 
(Chronic. Deip, An, 1100.) Witness that other more glorious one at 
Tungres, which the angels left in a garden. If you ask what good it did 
there, they will tell you how that, coming down from heave n, it turned 
the night into a bright day, and cured the earl who owned the ground 
where it was left of an inveterate blindness. (Pyreus Tripl. Coron. 
Tract., 1. c. 12.) Witness that other miraculous image near I lorence, 
which the painter, thinking to make, found in the morning made to 
his hand, and to all the world’s amazement. (Archang. Gian. de Initio 
Ordin. Servitarum.) Sth. All the images which to this day are be- 
lieved to have been made by St Luke himself, and given away to his 
friends, and so dispersed over the world. (Simon Metaphrastes, in “Vita 
Luce,” who wrote in the 10th century.) Some think that St. Luke 
made them of wax, others in wood, and others in colours. Some are 
so curious as to inquire both after the places and the time, when and 
where he handled the brush ; and so they find that in the last year of 
Christ’s life he made two fine ones,—at Malta, three; and in two 
years at Rome many more; one of them, an image of Christ, with a 
ring in his hand, is, they say, at St. Mary’s, seated at the high altar, 


just in that place w there his chamber was when he made it; another 


at St. Maria Major, which Pope Gregory had about him when he 
there stopped the raging plague. (+ Bened. Gonon. Chronic, An. 33.) 
Another, the most miraculous of all, which came from Constantinople, 
and is now adored in Mont-Guardia, in Italy. (}Bzovius, tom. 16, 
An. 1433; Bened. Gon. Supra.) Many of these images were, indeed, 
for centuries unregarded, till their sacred character was brought to 
light by §Divine interposition. Such is that marble statue of Christ 


A monk of Citeaux, in the thirteenth century, who wrote a treatise on miracles 

and visions. 

+ Benedict Gonon,a Celestin of the seventeenth century, who wrote a chronicle 
of the Holy Virgin, &e. 

t Bovius, or Bzovius, of the seventeenth century; a Polish Dominican, who 
wrote a continuation of the “ Annals of Baronius.” 

$‘* Sed quid de ipsa sanctissima cruce Domini dicam, que quantumvis sive Judao- 
rum invidia sive alia causa diutius occultata subter terram permanserit, tandem, sic 
divina providentia disponente, in lucem prodita, fulgoris sui radiis universum orbem 
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which was so long unregarded, sine cudtu, under a porch, and is now 
set up, and adored for tts miracles, in the Lateran church. (Cardim. 
Kastpon., lib. 1. c. 14.) Such is that old rotten piece of wood which 
the Sacrist of St. Roman thought only good to burn, till it cried out, 
“ What, thou villain, dost thou not fear the Queen of Heaven?” 
(Bzovius Annal., tom 19, An, 1513.) Not to speak of that which 
*Baronius (An. 57, n, 112) saith he hath seen at Rome,timages digged 
out of churchyards, to the great amazement of the Romanists; such is 
(and of deeper extraction) that stone image, which the strength and 
swelling of water bubbled up once by night from the bottom of a deep 
well upon dry ground, and which now they worship, under the notion 
of its being the stone upon which our Saviour stood by Jacob’s well. 
(Archang. Gian. Cent. 3rd, Annal. Servit., lib. 5, ¢. 13.) Of the like 
worth and extraction are all those miraculous images which, they 
affirm, were found by poor herdsmen, some among thorns, where their 
cattle would be still feeding; (Pyraus Coron. Beat. Mar. Tract. 1, 
c. 12;) some upon the tops of mountains, where grass grew faster than 
it was eaten ; (Pyraus Coron. Tract.;) some within deep holes under 
ground, above which cows died and rose again ; (Bzovius Annal., tom. 
14, A. 1313;) some under the good arable fields, where the strongest 
oxen could not draw the plough; (<Astolf. Hist, Univers. Imagq., 
B. M. L, 10;) others have been found by shepherds, some in valleys 
full of flowers in bloom at Christmas; (Chron. Deip. Anno 1620;) 
some among thorns, where those images cried for help; (Franc. 
Hierase. in Vita Hen. Sylv.; some among nettles, working miracles 
among an unexpected flock of pilgrims ; ( Z'rithemius,t lib. 2, De Mir. 
B. V.;) poor colliers have had the grace of finding some among old 
woods; (Balinghem Calend. B. M. 19 Maii;) eremites have been 
sometimes inspired to go and to take up some out of hollow trees ; 
(Gonon. De Patrib. Occident. in Vit, S. Man, Oniez ;) and some out 


illustrat, adeo ut vix sit reperiri personam et locum, in quo non sit aliqua ejusdem 
sacratissimi ligni particula? Nam et Sanctus Paulinus hee de ipsa testatur, sic 
dicens,* Qua quidem crux in materia insensata vim vivam tenens, ita ex illo tempore 
innumeris pene quotidie hominum votis lignum suum commodat, ut detrimenta non sentiat, 
et quasi intacta permaneat, quotidie dividua sumentibus, et semper tota venerantibus ; 
sed istam imputribilem virtutem et indetribilem soliditatem de illius profecto carnis san- 
guine bibit, que passa mortem, non vidit corruptionem ?’ (Paulinus Epis. ad Sev. 11.) 
At Cyrillus, ‘ lignum crucis, inquit, testatur ad hodiernum diem apud nos apparens, 
et apud nos, qui secundum fidem ex illo capientes, hinc universum orbem fere jam 
repleverunt ?” (Catech. 10.) Terra ipsa insuper que Domini adjacet sepulchro, 
divinam quamdam ex Dominico corpore proxime posito virtutem hausit ; ut merito 
Fideles illue peregrinantes avide solerent accipere, qua tum ad morbos curandos, 
tum etiam ad Demones profugandos, uti consueverint.”—Baronius, An. 34, No. 
139-40, 

* * Quis mirabitur in Christianorum ecclesiis esse effigiatas sacras imagines ? 
Cujus quidem generis imagines complures inspeximus in antiquissimo Priscille 
ewmeteri, via Salaria, Anno Domini 1578, urbe teste, eaque admirante, refosso sed 
et consuevisse ab ipsis apostolorum temporibus, cum sealibes erigeretur ecclesia, eo 


in loco, primum omnium, in memoriam Christi Redemptoris nostri, quasi nobile 
tropheum victoria, crucem poni in Titulum.”— Baronius, an, 57, n. 112. 
} John Trithemius was a Benedictine monk of the fifteenth century, born at ‘T'ri- 


tenheim, in Germany, 1462. Ile published a catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, and 
several other historical works. 
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we the thick boughs of a cypress; ( Nicephorus,* Ecc. Hist., lib. 14, 
46.) The thirty-eight Knights of Navarre have their noble order 
fou those fine images which were found by night growing upon the 
stalks of white lilies, (Pyreus.) As for Lipsius, he found his two god- 
desses in no better place than an old oak tree, (Justus Lipsius,+ who 
wrote about the year 1553.) By another writer we are told, that 
three stone images were found at once in the bowels of a dead woman ; 
the first was the Queen of Heaven, with a golden diadem about her 
head ; the second was our Saviour, lying between two beasts in a 
manger; and the third was St. Joseph, with a Dominican Virgin at 
his feet. (Michael Pius de Viris Ilustr. Ordin. Pradic.) 
In one of the churches at Lucca they shew an image of the Virgin, 
with a child Jesus in her arms, of whic h they relate this story, (see 
Mr. Wright's Travels at Lw ca) -— —€ A bli: asphe ming gamester, in rage 
and ia took up a stone and ioe it at the infant Jesus; but the 
Virgin, to preserve him from the blow which was levelled at his head, 
shilted him instantly from the right arm into the left, in which he is 
now held, while the blasphemer was swallowed up by the earth on the 
spot where he stood, and where the hole, which they declare to be 
unfathomable, is still kept open, and enclosed only with a grate, just 
before the altar of the image. The Virgin, however, received the 
blow upon her shoulder, whence the blood presently issued, which is pre- 
served in a crystal, and produced, with the greatest ceremony, by the 
priest in his vestments, with tapers lighted, while all the company kiss 
the sacred relic on their knees.” One of the most celebrated i images 
in Italy is that of St. Dominic, of Surriano, in Calabria, who died in 
1221, which, as they affirm, was brought down from heaven about 
two centuries ago, by the Virgin Mary in person, accompanied by 
Mary Magdalene, and St. Catharine. ‘ Before this glorious image,’ 
(La Vie de St. Dominic, page 599, et seq.,) “ great numbers of the dead 
have been restored to life, and hundreds from the agonies of death ; 
the dumb, the blind, the deaf, the lame, have been cured, and all 
sorts of diseases and mortal wounds miraculously healed.’ All these 
facts are attested by public notaries, and confirmed by the assertions 
of cardinals, prelates, generals, and priors of that order; and the cer- 
tainty of them so generally believed, that from the 9th of July to the 9th 








° Speaking of a certain church at Byzantium, built by Cyrus, Nicephorus, who 
flourished in the fourteenth century, says, “ Templum autem id hujusmodi ocea- 
sione isthic est erectum. Cupressus in eo loco ingens et procera fuit, in qua supe- 
rioribus temporibus nescio quomodo Imaginem Dei Genitricis quidam oceultavit. 
Quum autem multum preteriisset temporis, et Imago lateret, ipsa seipsam indicavit. 
Cupressus enim immenso coruscans lumine, perinde atque fax una, ardere visa est, 
et ingens etiam miraculorum vis ab obscura et latenti efficacia manavit. Ubi autem 
quidam curiositate laudata arborem conscendit, Imago ea, unde miraculorum vis 
profluxit, apparuit. Quapropter Cyrus, loco ei honorem habens, puleherrimum et 
maximum Dei Genitrici construxit delubrum.”—Nicephori Callisti Eccl. Hist. lib. 
l4, c. 46. 

t “ Lipse prit la plume pour justifier la devotion aux Images appelées miracu- 
leus ses, et publi 1: Ist. Diva Virgo Hallensis ; beneficia ejus et miracula fide at ordine 
descripta.” 2nd.‘ Diva Virgo Lichemiensis sive Aspricollis ; nova ejus beneficia et 
adn liranda.’ Ouvrages qui non seulement lui furent reproches par les Protestants 
avec amertume et derision,” —Biog. Univ, 
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of August, the anniversary festival of that saint, they have always counted 
above one hundred thousand pilgrims, and many of them of the highest 
quality, who come from all parts of Europe, to pay their devotions and 
make their offerings to this picture —Aringhus, touching upon this sub- 
ject in his elaborate account of “ Subterraneous Rome,” observes, 
‘‘ That the images of the Blessed Virgin shine out continually by new 
and daily miracles, to the comfort of their votaries, and the confusion 
of the gainsayers. Within these few years,” says he, “ under every 
successive pope, some or other of our sacred images, especially of the 
more antient, have made themselves illustrious,* and acquired a pecu- 
liar worship and veneration by the exhibition of fresh signs; as is 
notorious to all who dwell in this city. But how can I pass over in 
silence the image of St. Dominic, so conspicuous at this day for its 
never ceasing miracles, which attract the resort and admiration of the 
whole Christian world. This picture, which, as pious tradition in- 
forms us, was brought down from heaven about the year of our 
redemption 1530, is a most solid bulwark of the church of Christ, and 
a noble monument of the pure faith of Christians, against all the im- 
pious opposers of image-worship.”—Aringhus, tom. 2, p. 464, § 13.) 
EK. C, HARINnGTON, 
St. David's, Exeter, June 3, 1843. 
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* William of Malmesbury would have furnished our author with some extraor- 
dinary instances of illustrious images in our own country. For instance, he relates 
the following :—“ De venerabili cruce que quondam locuta est. In ecclesia Glastonia 
est quedam crux, merito venerabilis, auro et argento cooperta, que quondam 
locuta est. Imo verius Spiritus Sanctus in ea cum quodam Monacho illius loci, 
Aylsi nomine, hoe modo; cum idem monachus, per eandem crucem sicut et per 
altaria transiens, nequaquam debita reverentia se inclinaret, secundum regularem 
disciplinam, se tandem quadam vice per eam transitum faciens inclinavit ; crux 
igitur, in vocem quasi debitis organis formatam erumpens, sic ait,‘ Nuto late Aylsi. 
Nuto late Aylsi,’ qui divina voce percussus statim corruens expiravit.” ( Gui/. 
Malm. De Ant. Glast, Ece,) Again he writes,‘‘ De quadam Imagine Beate Vir- 
ginis Maria.” Est etiam ibi (in Ecclesia Glastonia) Imago Beatw Mariw ; cum 
ingens ignis, olim circumdans pallas, et omnia altaris ornamenta consumerct, ipsam 
non tetiget, nee etiam peplum capiti ejus appensum. In facie tamen ipsius pro 
vapore ignis, vesice quasi in homine vivente surgentes, Divinam testabantur virtu- 
tem, et per multum temporis intuentibus apparebant.” (Ibid.) Again: “ De 
alia cruce de qua cecidit Diadema, Est etiam ibidem alia crux antiquissima, qux 
olim in refectorio stare consuerit. De hac ferunt, quod cum die osnten Edgarus 
Rex et Dunstanus Archiepiscopus ad mensam sederent, (a.p. 970,) in refectorio, 
cogitationibus Divine voluntati contrariis in cor Regis ascendentibus, mirum dictu! 
Imago Dominica ligno crucis affira, toto se corpore excussit, ita ut motus impetu Dia- 
dema ejus inter Regem et Archiepiscopum caderet. Quod hoe portenderet confessio 
Regis manifestavit. Inquisitus enim Rex a sancto Dunstano, quid tune cogitaret, 
aut quid se acturum fore disponeret, fatebatur qua eadem hora cogitavit, ut mona- 
chis ad alium locum translatis, illic moniales aggregaret. Increpatus igitur reve- 
renter ab Archiepiscopo, dicente hoc Divina voluntati cogtrarium, Rex tale 
propesitum revocavit in irritum.” The object of this monkish story is quite clear. 
Again: *‘ De Cruce Wulnerata.” “ Est Ibidem (in Ecclesia Glastoniw) tertia 
crux ewteris minor, populo tamen celebrior, ab antiquo auro argentoque vestita, 
dequéd olim ex percussione sagi Ha, sanguis plurimus, virtute Divina profluxit ; quod 


qualiter evenerit, alias scriptum non tacebit.”— Gulielmus Malmesburiensis, De Ant. 
Glas. Eee. 
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CANVASSING FOR CHAPLAINCIES.—EXETER HALL CLERGY. 


Sir,—There is much in the present aspect of our affuirs which is 
productive both of hope and sorrow ; and I have not lately met with 
anything which has given me more unmixed pain than the circum- 
stances to which I would now call your attention, and that of the 
readers of the British Magazine. 

In that portion of the metropolis which Sir Peter Laurie deigns to 
hononr with his exclusive approbation, and which he distinguishes as 
the “ south side of the Thames,” declaring rather superfluously his 
supreme contempt for the churchmanship of “ any other’’ (side), the 
characteristic liberalism of our age seems to he more generally preva- 
lent than is happily the case elsewhere. It is commonly found in 
alliance with sectarianism, to use Swift's phrase, the “ schismatics in 
temporals” are commonly identical with the “schismatics in spirituals.” 
This hateful spirit is there fed and pampered in a manner unworthy 
of a Christian churchman, and, most of all, of a clergyman. 

I will explain myself. ‘The Chaplaincy of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, Lambeth, is vacant. So also is, or was lately, a similar 
office in the Magdalen Hospital. In both cases the appointment is 
vested in the subscribers. One of the chaplains of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, is just dead, too, and the power of appointing his suc- 
cessor lies in the rate-payers. Walking along the Borough the other 
week, 1 saw projecting from the wall a large placard, announcing 
the immediate vicinity of the Reverend Edward Thompson’s Com- 
mittee-room. To the door-post was affixed a copy of the testimonials 
of this gentleman, many of them obtained aforetime for a very 
different purpose from that to which they were now applied, and 
given by clergymen (Archdeacon Wilkins was one) who could have 
little expectation of having them submitted to the perusal of a Borough 
mob. If I recollect rightly, it was the Chaplaincy of the Magdalen 
which was the object of contention in this case. 

For that of the Female Orphan Asylum there are several can- 
didates. One of these is the Rev. Stephen Reed Cattley, with whose 
name, in connexion with a late edition of “I’oxe’s Martyrology,” your 
readers are familiar. Mr. Cattley’s address to the electors—I beg 
his pardon, the guardians—concludes with the following sentence : 
“In the meantime, I depend entirely upon the kind and unremitting 
exertions of my private friends to prosecute my canvass, and J pray 
for God's blessing upon their labours.” 1 would not judge any man, 
but I could not acquit myself of the sin which the third command- 
ment condemns, if 1 had put my name to the clause which I have 
givenin italics, The address from which | have quoted appeared in the 
Times of the Ist of April. 

In the same paper of Thursday, Ist of June, appeared another 
advertisement, having reference to the same office ; it runs thus :— 
“On Sunday next, June 4th, the Rev. W. Edelman, B.A., one of the 
candidates for the office of Chaplain, will READ PRAYERS in the chapel 
of the Institution, morning and evening.” About a week later, ap- 


Vou. XXIV.—July, 1843. 5 
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ared in the same paper a further announcement, that on the follow- 
ing Sunday another candidate would do the same thing. The capitals 
in the advertisement are not mine, they are exactly copied from the 
paper. And is it not a shocking thing that a clergyman should offer 
prayer to God from the altar on the same principle that a parlia- 
mentary aspirant harangues a mob from the hustings—namely, to gain 
votes ? 

For the chaplaincy of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Mr. Benson is a 
candidate. The voters are exhorted (in a large placard) to shew by 
their support of him how they value “ consistency of conduct, unaf- 
fected piety, and a residence of nineteen years in the parish.” Now, 
I would not for a moment be supposed to intimate that Mr. Benson 
does not possess the good qualities here ascribed to him. Having 
them, he will be able to tell his congregation that the praise of true 
piety is not of men, but of God. 1 know no more of him than that 
he has deserved well of the parish, having served it for a number of 
years in the laborious office of curate. So much the less reason, 
therefore, for his friends to make his piety an electioneering plea. Mr. 
Rowe, another candidate, contents himself with publicly soliciting votes 
by large placards, something after the “ Bung for Beadle” and “ Pirie 
for Chamberlain” fashion. And this, to say the least of it, argues 
very bad taste. Alas! for the clergyman who has to court a radical 
parish, and conform to some of the worst usages of dissent! Do, Mr. 
Editor, lend your aid to discountenance proceedings such as these, 
which injure all who are connected with them, and, by degrading 
high and sacred subjects into themes of contention for the ignorant 
and the profane, brings the church and the faith itself into contempt. 

Before I close I wish to allude to another subject. It is to the few 

clergymen (happily, the few) who are in the habit of attending the 
Exeter Hall Meetings, that I would offer the two following quotations, 
which I casually met with a few days ago, in my course of ordinary 
reading. The first is from George Herbert’s “ Priest to the Temple,” 
chap. xvii. “ The country parson, when a just occasion calleth him out 
of his parish, (which he diligently and strictly weigheth, his parish 
being all his joy and thought,) leaveth not his ministry behind him, 
but ts himself wherever he is."" The second extract is from Chaucer's 
character of the poor parson “ of a toun.”” Perhaps it may surprise 
the Protestant Association to find that their clerical supporters, with 
all their hatred of popery, are but reviving the fashion of monkish 
times. What says Chaucer of his “ poure persone ”?— 


** He sette not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his shepe acombred in the mire, 
And ran unto London. 


But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold, 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. 
He was a shepherd, and no mercenarie.”’ 


His parish is a clergyman’s home. It is there that he acquires true 
honour, and the applause of an excited audience is as nothing to the 
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silent gratitude of a stricken heart, to which he may be the blessed 
means of conveying comfort. 

The evils of platform agitation have lately forced themselves upon 
general notice. They were alluded to and censured by the Bishop of 
Norwich in his recent sermon before-the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel ; and he shewed how they might be avoided, if every clergy- 
man in his own parish made known the claims of those societies 
which he thought deserving of support. There would not then be 
needed any after-apologies for words rashly spoken; brother would 
not disagree with brother, and that before the unbelievers; and if each 
in his appointed station thus did his appointed work, what might we 
not hope to accomplish by the united labours and the united prayers 
of a whole church. May God lead us to a right jadgment in this as 
in all things, and to his own righteous purposes shape our ends, rough 
hew them as, alas! we do. 

I am, Sir, &c., A Constant READER. 

Eve of St. Barnabas, 1843. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A DUE CULTIVATION OF THE 
FACULTIES FOR THE ARTS. 

Rev. Sir,—That the faculties for the arts have not received their due 
share of exercise compared with the other faculties, as language, order, 
calculation, causation, &c., will, on a moment's reflection, be admitted 
by all; and that they ought to receive their due and legitimate exer- 
cise, and have a right direction given to them, no one will now deny. 
There is nothing more easy to comprehend than that there should be a 
sound training given to all the faculties of the human mind; and 
though this is a truism so very evident, nevertheless it has been but 
very partially regarded. Even in the Universities there are no pro- 
fessors of the arts; and in those seats of learning there must have been 
in olden time a great desire for the cultivation of the faculties for the 
arts of design, if we regard the works of Christian art which they have 
handed dewn to us from those early times, and which reflect so much 
credit on the ecclesiastical designers of those far bygone days. The 
faculties of form, colour, and constructiveness, have, in general educa- 
tion, had little or no attention paid to them, and which great neglect is 
the cause we are, as a nation, so far behind our foreign neighbours in 
all matters connected with design. | 

_ We have all along been satisfied with being copyists instead of being 
inventors, which, as intellectual beings, we ought continually to be 
endeavouring to become. Our continental neighbours have had 
schools of design for many centuries, and Italy in particular, for up- 
wards of two thousand years; and though wars and civil broils have 
often impeded the progress of the arts of design, yet they have, amidst 
the greatest of difficulties, as often arisen and shone in considerable 
splendour, We must really educate the faculties for the arts, or we 
must be content to remain slavish imitators, following in their wake 
fo our own shame and degradation. But amidst the great skill in 
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design in Italy, Germany, and France, there is a vast quantity of ab- 
surdity atin up in their productions of whims, fancies, caprices, and 
endless incongruities, and which has done, and is still doing, great 
mischief, both as regards a right training of the mind of the student and 
that of the public. Falsehoods in art should never be produced nor 
errors committed. Consistency should ever be seen in the design, and 
not such inconsistent patching and sticking together of all sorts of 
anomalies which the artificial system has established, and which the 
uneducated eye is still obliged to behold. ‘This state of things entirely 
arises from a wrong direction and an undue exercise of the faculties of 
the arts, and the correction of which should be the aim of all intellectual 
beings. ‘The mental powers should have natural training, and not be 
allowed to indulge and revel in abuses of any kind. The works of 
creation, in all their truth and beauty, should be unfolded and ex- 
plained, and true representations of them, enforced in the strictest terms, 
be made from the most simple blade of grass to the sublime and 
majestic oak, and from the smallest insect to the highest of all God's 
works on earth—man. 

By thus educating this portion of the human mind, a true foundation 
would be laid for receiving correct impressions of every natural beauty 
and interesting feature that the world possesses and is ever producing ; 
and so would the perceptive faculties become most active in observa- 
tion, continually enriching the mind from Nature’s boundless field, and 
laying up from her storehouse for itself inexhaustible treasures for the 
purposes of design. Design, in its true sense, is a word in these days 
scarcely understood. How often do we hear the word design men- 
tioned in connexion with the most important matters, and yet it is 
treated with the greatest indifference. In these days a person calls 
himself a designer if he can patch together certain forms which he has 
copied from works which may or may not be correctly designed ; and 
as long as such incongruous designs of patchwork are received and ap- 
proved of, the patchworking artist believes that his heterogeneous mix- 
ture has much meaning in it; and though he has not the slightest 
notion of what it does mean, he considers it must mean something ; 
and as it has been approved of for what it is called—a design, by a 
council of persons of profound learning and other high attainments, it 
must therefore be a design for the object required. Now the so called 
designer and the council may not have considered that the design 
should have been designed to illustrate the subject for which a design 
was required, and that the work when executed should shew in its 
forms, divisions, and arrangements, that it was in harmony in all its 
parts, becoming part and parcel, and made to illustrate the foundation 
and leading features, of the subject given. This is the all important 
point that has remained a dead letter for many centuries, and only be- 
cause a due cultivation of the faculties for the arts has not been con- 
sidered by the heads of education to be of sufficient importance to be 
embraced in general education, as though God created those faculties 
to remain inactive, and so like the candle when lighted and placed 
under the bushel. What God has given should in nowise be rejected, 


but nurtured in his fear, and properly cultivated, that in due season it 
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may bring forth its fruit abundantly. But the great difficulty to get 
over is the indifference shewn towards a legitimate exercise of these 
faculties, and which arises from the ignorance that pervades mankind 
on this branch of education. So far it is unfortunate; nevertheless, it 
must be met with and conquered, that the mind of man may be made 
what our heavenly Father intended it should be; and though as there 
always was and ever will be grades of intellect, and hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, we must still bear in mind that the least in in- 
tellect is of equal importance in the light of Christianity, as well as 
being made a profitable servant, according to the mental capacity that 
God had given him. The hewer may be made less useful or im- 
proved, just in proportion as his faculties have had or had not a due 
cultivation ; he may be made to hew the wood to advantage ; the car- 
penter to saw his wood according to the size and shape he is ordered, 
and the carver to cut out the forms as they are drawn in the design ; 
every one to his calling may either be perfected by a sound training 
and proper cultivation, or, by a neglect of them, be seriously injured— 
lowered in the scale of intelligence, and made less useful as labourers 
and mechanics than they were intended to be. 

I trust ere long that the public mind will be opened to this im- 
portant part of education, and be up and stirring in it, and become 
convinced that the faculties for the arts are of equal value with the 
rest. It is above a year since I completed my work on Kilpeck 
church, the subject matter of which had occupied my mind for these 
last thirty years ; and as it is on the subject of ecclesiastical design and 
Christian art, stating the means that should be taken as regards the 
proper cultivation of the faculties for the arts, in order to arrive at this 
inental power, I should have thought that such a work would have 
been considerably more sought after than it has hitherto been. Out 
of so great a number of persons in this kingdom who have the means 
to encourage such a work, it is most discouraging to witness so much 
apathy manifested towards the promotion of my labours in so useful 
and important a field ; nevertheless, I rejoice in having done thus much, 
and still hope to do much more; but to the attainment of this end 
encouragement is absolutely necessary. 

[ am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, Gro, R, Lewss, 

61, Upper Norton Street. 


ON THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCHES. 


Sirk,—Some months ago I ventured to predict that some interesting in- 
formation would be afforded by Mr. Gally Knight's forthcoming work 
on ecclesiastical architecture ; and I have not been altogether disap- 
pointed by it, although, as the production of a dillettante, and not of a 
theologian, it bears chiefly on points of taste. The two first plates, 
which exhibit the ground plan and interior view of St. Clement's at 
Rome, are very valuable, inasmuch as they enable us to understand 
how the successful insurrection of the monastic orders against episcopal 
authority was carried out in detail. 
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In ancient times, when a new church was to be built, the plan was 
drawn with reference to two points— 

1. That the worshipper should turn to the east in prayer. 

2. That the principal person to be considered was the bishop. 

The episcopal throne was therefore to be placed at the western end 
of the building, with seats for his assisting priests right and left of it, 
and the altar in front of them. Beyond this, and on a lower level, 
there was to be a space railed in, or enclosed with a low partition, tor 
the deacons and singers, and sufficient space provided at the sides of 
this for the general congregation of the faithful, and beyond it for cate- 
chumens, penitents, and others, who were partially admitted to join 
with the church in divine service, or to hear the Scriptures read and 
explained. 

This beautiful and truly catholic arrangement, which nothing but the 
eigen of the religious by profession would have ever altered, 
gave the bishop two advantages which most naturally belonged to 
hin—namely, that of occupying what was manifestly the place of 
honour, and that of having the whole congregation before him, so that 
if any disturbance occurred, 


or any irregularity was committed, he 
could, 


by merely raising his eyes, at once see what was going on. The 
inversion of it, Which subsequently took place—namely, the practice of 
putting the altar at the extreme east, and making the occupants of the 
choir masters instead of servants, led of necessity to what some admire, 
but others more justly condemn—namely, the custom of the officiating 
minister sts nding with his back to the congregation, and reducing the 


most solemn part of the divine service to something little better than 
dumb show, 





The entire disregard of the cardinal points, which seems to cha- 
racterize Romish church building at present, has naturally arisen from 
the circumstance of their chief attention being directed to what they 
consider a prese nt de ily in the consecrated water. 

In some of our cathedrals the restoration of the catholic arrangement 
seems quite impracticable. In others it might be effected without 
much difficulty, At Winchester, for example, little more would be 
necessary than to erecta throne for the bishop between the stalls of 
the dean and the precentor, where is now the entrance to the choir, 
to place the altar at the centre of the crossing, and to remove the 
singers and the organ to the other side of the eastern piers of the tower. 
York, Lincoln, Salisbury, Chichester, Exeter, Wells, 


Hereford, and 
perhaps others, would ¢ 


vasily admit of a anlios restoration of epis- 
copacy,® should such a course of proceeding ever seem advisable to 


our rulers in church and state. H. CovpinGron., 


Ware, June 6, 1843 


* At present presbyterianism is clearly the order of the day. At least it appears 
from the newspapers, that when a member of the chapter of Oxford is charged with 
heresy, the Bishop of Oxtord is the only person about whose opinion nobody seems 


care 








ON THE £GYPTO-TUSCAN CASSIUS 


Sir,—In Italy the root cas gave name to the tribe of the Casci, the 
town Casinum, and the individuals Cassius and Casca. It signifies 
“old, ancient; for, according to Varro, cascum significat vetus— 
nostri etiam nunc Casinum “ forum vetus”’ appellant, (LL, vii. 28.) 
Niebuhr thinks that “ancient” is only an adventitious meaning of 
Casci, just as we call any old-fashioned thing Gothic, (vol. i. p. 78.) 
The philologist Pott rejects this supposition, and maintains that Casci 
primarily signifies “the ancients, Veteres,” (Etymol, Forschungen, 
vol. i, p. 109.) Cas certainly means “ ancient; but according to 
my /Egypto-Tuscan view, the Casci, Casinum, Cassius, and Casca, were 
named after their tutelar deity : Cassio-dorus is formed like Dio-dorus, 
Helio-dorus, &e. 
between Egypt and Canaan was a district named Casiotis, and 
Mount Cassius, with a temple dedicated to Jupiter Cassius. Sancho- 
niatho says that the children of the Dioscuri descended from Thoth 
were shipwrecked thereabout, yet getting to land, did consecrate a 
temple in this Mount Cassius, (Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 10.) And 
Achilles Statius, in Suidas, writes, that on Mount Cassius was a temple 
wherein Jupiter’s image held a pomegranate in his hand, which had a 
mystical reason, (Bp. Cumberland’s Orig. Gent. p. 60.) 
The Coptie term for old, ancient, is as; but with it there must have 
xisted an older form, Aas, as 1 have shewn that kampsa, a crocodile, 
and honsus, a wolf, became amsah, onsh, inthe subsequent Coptic. In 
tact, the Copts have preserved the old form kas among their eccle- 
siastical terms. Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, writes 
thus: “The Copts have a Casis amongst them (Casis means pres- 
byter), &c.”—See Mr. Beaven’s paper on Cyril Lucar, in Brit. Mag. 
vol. xxii, p. 252. From the other form as are derived the Kgyptian 
king Assis, the Kthiopian queen Aso, Asia, the Italian king and river 
isis: Queis Adsis regnator erat, fluvi loque re liquit Nomen,” (Sil. 
ltal. viii. 446.) CC ompare the Roman C'eesius, Caso, Coesonius, The 
Kgyptians hieroglyphically expressed Isis by “a throne,” and Osiris 
by “a throne and eye; and | have shewn that the original names 
were probably written Aisis and Ais-airis, xviii. 182. ‘The throne 
intimates power; and the Cushites naturally enough connected autho. 
rity with age, the other meaning of Aisis; for Diodorus says expressly 
that some mythologists trans lated Isis by waka, (i. II.) Indeed the 
connexion between age and authority is so ni _— that it has passed 
into a common form of speech : Herodot. . 63, ra yap rou Ocov 
“pea UrEepa ErotevyToO }) Ta T@Y vepwY, Magis revere ae ut apud Latinos, 
Nihil antiquius habebant, (vid. Blom. gloss. in Sept. ¢. Thebas, 386.) 
Hesychius — the Tuscan aigoi by Oeot: Adsi literally signifies 
elders, rulers. Compare the Hebrew Elohim, God, a judge, a ruler, 
and the Arabic elah, to fear, to reverence. 
| conjecture that Cassius and Cadmus were the same deities, for the 
unes had the same meaning. 
\n old ‘Tusean title of Mereury was Cadmus, which appears in dif- 





ott 
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ferent authors under the various forms of Cadmilus, Casmillus, and 
Camillus. Miller gives the references, (Etrusker, ii. p. 71,) and then 
endeavours to explain them away as the idle attempts of later writers 
to illustrate Roman religious usages from the Greek mythology. But 
I cannot agree with him. The early superstitions of both Greeks and 
Romans were derived from the A%gypto-Tuscans. In a previous 
passage, he describes Cadmus in terms exactly suitable to the gypto- 
Tuscan Neph or Genius, the author of production (vol. i. p. 77); but, 
strangely enough, he asserts that Cadmus is a Greek term, because it 
is compounded with the particle ev in the name of the artificer, 
Eixadpoc. 1 have elsewhere met this assertion with the facts that a 
son of Ishmael was called Cadmeh (Gen. xxv. 15), that a town named 
Cadmeth is mentioned in Josh. xiii. 18, and that an ancient people of 
Canaan were called Cadmonim (Gen. xv. 19); also that the oriental 
river Forat or Phrat (1D Gen. xv. 18) was transformed by the 
Greeks into Eu-phrates, by compounding it with the same particle as 
in the case of Hu-cadmus, (Comparative Philology, p. 168.) . 

In Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, OT), cadm, signifies antiquus, primus, 
principium, preepositus, rex, etc., (vid. Castell.) Hence the Egyptian 
cas is synonymous with the Semitic cadm, and Jupiter Cassius 1s 
equivalent to Cadmus or Hermes, the author of production, giver of 
lite, &e. Bishop Cumberland conjectures that the pomegranate in the 
hand of Jupiter Cassius was the emblem of productiveness, because on 
being opened, it discloses a great number of seeds. 


Bedford. Ww. BD WINNING, 


ON REPEAL AGITATION. 


Sir,—I have lately been refreshing my recollection of Southey’s Book 
of the Church, and Vindication of it from the animadversions of Dr. 
Milner and Mr, Charles Butler. In the Preface to the Vindicie 
Ecclesiee Anglicane (p. xiv.) is a passage which is rendered remark- 
able by the events of the present day (Ist June, 1843), and I therefore 
offer it to the notice of your readers. As, however, to some of them 
the above works will scarcely be known, | may add, that the Vindi- 
cation was printed in 1826, during the warm agitation, and previous 
to the concession of (what were called) the catholic claims, 


‘** But had it lain within the scope of my immediate purpose, I would 
have shewn that what is insidiously termed catholic emancipation is not a 
question of toleration, but of political power; that the disqualifications which 
the government is called upon to remove are not the cause of the disordered 
state of Ireland, and, consequently, that their removal would not effect the 
cure ; that farther concessions would produce farther demands, as all former con- 
cessions have done; and that if the desperate error were committed of con- 
ceding what is now required, the agitators would pursue their darling scheme of 
overthrowing the Irish church, and separating the two countries, with renewed 
zeal and heightened hopes, and with far greater probability, not indeed of ulti- 


mate success, but of bringing upon Ireland the horrors of a civil and religious 
” 
war, 


It would be happy for our country if the above warning had been 
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listened to; but it is one of the failings of our nature that we (and 
statesmen certainly not /ess than the rest of us) are very unwilling to 
profit by the w isdom and e xperience of others. 

I will not conelude without expressing my hope that the above- 
mentioned publications of the late poet laureate will be neither for- 
gotten nor neglected. Without subscribing to every position or opinion 
therein, it may safely be pronounced that the works are very valuable, 
especially as exposing, from irrefragable documents, the nature and 
tendencies of popery. We cannot be too often or too strongly reminded 
that, as Southey most justly remarks, here in England we be ‘hold popery 
only disguised, diluted ; consequently, are utterly unable to judge of its 
real features. He, however, not merely had an opportunity of studying 
the character and effects of that religion in one of the most popish 
countries, but likewise was unusually « conversant as well with foreign 
literature in general, as also more particularly with Romish devotional 
writings, which are not intended for, and do not often probably fall 
into, the hands of reformed readers. These circumstances rendered 
Dr. Southey peculiarly qualified for the task he undertook. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. Hi 


MR. PAGET'S TRACT UPON TOMBSTONES. 


Sin,—I agree with your reviewer in his remarks on Mr. Paget's tract 
upon tombstones. I am not, howev er, satisfied with his drawings in 
one respect. ‘The inscriptions are in an antique letter, which, after 
several trials, I cannot read. Now is not this the servile imitation of 
antiquity, which is as objectionable as the queer letters employed in 
many modern monuments. Surely a monument ought of all things to 
carry its date in its details; and the affectation of a letter not used 
when the deceased died, in a lapidary inscription on his grave, is 
one of the worst conceivable anachronisms. 

I suspect that these observations will apply to a great deal of what 
passes for correct taste in the present day—to chancels of a dispro- 
portioned size, rood-screens, and similar indications of habits and prac- 
tices no longer i in existence. Thus, of allthe architects who have been 
found to erect galleries within Gothic churches of their designing, 
not one, I believe, has had the boldness to indicate their existence 
without, nor, by a bold use of the triforium, to develope it into an 
efficient manhaus or gallery. Meanwhile, the architectural societies 
seem endeavouring to bring everything to the rule of precedent; and 
because there was a time when men thought. greatly and designed 
nobly for their necessities, compel us to follow out their ‘plans, and con- 
trive to make them suit our purposes. If anything deserves the at- 
tention of architects in the present day, it is to gain some type of an 
efficient Gothic gallery. 


I am, Sir, &c., S. R. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Remarks on the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration. By the 
Rev. T. K. Arnold. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


‘THE exposure of literary empiricism is never a pleasant task. It 
brings down odium upon the critic’s head who ventures it ; and the 
impressions conveyed by the original work, however false, are only 
embraced more arde ntly by a party receiving them, as friends in dis- 
tress, whom it is a point of honour not to desert, It would be by no 
means surprising if this pamphlet of Mr. Arnold's should sell another 
edition of Mr. Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration ; for surely 
the dexterity of quotation which it exhibits will not be soon sur- 
passed, 

To give any idea of the extent of the exposure made by this 
pamphlet is impossible, in a notice like the present, as it contains filty- 
two closely-printed pages of such matter as the following :— 


“At p. 56, Mr. Faber puts into the mouth of the same Father, who is 
peculiarly ill treated by him, a theological opinion which that saint is actually 
charging upon the Donatists as a monstrous absurdity, which the ‘y were forced 
to maintain; the words preceding the quotation of Mr. Faber’s book being 
‘Your party “satu Jonatists] understanding this of the sacrament of visible 
baptism, are so gre atly mistaken, that they are compelled against their will to 
Tit dataie the most absurd propositions ; that forsooth to that fountain which 
belongs exclusively to the one dove, of which it is said, Let no stranger be a 
partaker of thee, to that garden enclosed and fountain sealed, a Simon Magus 
could approach,’ &c. ‘This ‘most absurd opinion,’ Mr. Faber, unwarned by 
the mood of potuerit, compels St. Augustine himself to maintain against his 
will, —‘ To the Enclosed Garden and Sealed Well, Simon Magus, whom we 
read to have been baptized by Philip, might approach.’ 

‘But this is not the only doctrinal statement which he fathers upon that 
eminent saint. To prove the possible separability of baptism and regeneration, 
he makes him say at p. 60, ‘If that which is written, the holy spirit of dis- 
cipline tlees |‘ will tlee’| from a dissembler, will bear also upon the case, that 
those who deceittully profess to renounce the world are not born of the Spirit ; 


then a person may be BAPTIZED WITH WATER, and yet not BORN OF THE 
Sprrtr. The capitals are Mr. Faber’s ; but what he has thus seized upon and 
aven prominence to by ty] graphical artifice is unfortunately intended by 


St. Augustine to be the onv 100 SLY ABSURD CONCLUSION by which the premiss 
from which it 1s logically deduced is sufficiently refuted ! 

‘Every reader of St. Augustine must know that in his time quia (quod and 
quontam) with the indicative had taken the place of the accusative with the in- 
tinitive, after verbs of declaring, knowing, feeling, &c. Thus: ‘we know THAT 
when Ile shall appear we shall be like Him ;’ ‘ scimus quia, cum apparue rit, 
similes crerimus.” Yet Mr. Faber, at pp. 58 and 1: at, construes : ‘ audi, quia 
non herebat ;’ * hear why Ae did not adhere. It is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that Mr. Faber ts really familiar with St. Augustine’s works. 

‘The passage at p. 151, in which the mistake just pointed out occurs, con- 
tains another strange mistake. ‘ Here {i.e., in the church] that [i.e., baptism] 
will benetit thee, which out of the church ( forts) not only was of no benefit to 
thee, but was even injurious.’ This common use of the adv. foris (as opposed 
to ifus, within) ts apparently unknown to Mr. Faber, who translates the 
passage thus: ‘ Here baptism will benefit thee ; but exrtraneously to good dis- 


Sifrons SO lal 


from profiting, tt is even injurious. ““—pp. 8—10 
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« «Our circumcision, { am speaking of the grace of baptism, affords a cure 
free from pain,’ &e. Mr. Faber means us to infer the identity (in point of the 
inward grace conferred) of circumcision and baptism, from the latter sacra- 
ment’s being called our circumcision, Will it be believed that the preceding 
words, as they stand in St. Chrysostom, are : ‘ for there [i.e.,in circumcision] 
was both pain and suffering from what took place, and there was no other 
benefit from circumcision than this alone, that by this sign they [the Jews 
were distinguishable and separated from the other nations (!!!);’ ‘ but [here 
begins Mr. Faber’s quotation] our circumcision—I mean the grace of bap- 
tism—affords a painless cure, and becomes to us the bestower of ten thousand 
blessings, and fills us with the grace of the Spirit!’ Is not such carelessness 
almost as inconceivable as it is culpable? The very form with which Mr 
Faber’s quotation begins (» 82 hmercpa mepsrouh), proves that in the original the 
Christian circumcision is contrasted with some other circumcision ; and yet a 
professed investigator of the opinions of the early church neglects to look at 
what goes immediately before the passage he has seized on.’’—p. 11. 

“*« Flourishing’ (says Mr. Faber) ‘ in the latter half of the second century, 
this father [St. Clement of Alexandria] attests: that in his days there were 
sundry persons still alive who had immediately conversed with the holy 
apostles, Peter and James, and John and Paul, and who had faithfully pre- 
served and communicated to the theologians of his time and succession, the 
true tradition of the blessed doctrine of the gospel.’ That there were sundry 
persons alive in St. Clement’s days who had conversed with Po Peter, St. 
James, St. John, and St. Paul, is indeed a startling assertion. St. Clement, 
who, according to Mr. Faber’s loose and inaccurate statement, flourished i in 
the datfer half of the second century, did not begin to flourish till seven years 

before the end of that century. Supposing, therefore, St. John to have been 
alive in the year 100, and the ‘ sundry persons’ alive in St. Clement's days to 
have been but fifteen years old when they conversed with him, (and surely ‘the 'y 
could not have been younger than this, since they faithfully preserved and 
communicated to the theologians of Clement's time and succession the true 
tradition of the blessed doctrine of the gospel,) they would have been 108 years 
old when St. Clement first went to Alexandria (a.p. 193); 115 in the year of 
our Lord 200; and 125 in the year 210, which was some seven years (1 believe) 
before St. Clement’s death. 

‘“ But these sundry persons had conversed not only with St. John, but even 
with St. James the apostle. St. James, the brother of our Lord, was stoned 
to death a.p. 62; so that on the same supposition that these ‘ sundry’ recipients 
and preservers of the true tradition were only fifteen years old when they con- 
versed with him, they were not less than 146 years of age at the very - 
sinning of the period during which St. Clement is said to have ‘ flourished,’ 
period extending from a.p. 193 to 217. If they had heard St. James, the son 
of Zebedee, preach, their age in the year of our Lord 193 would be about 164 

‘‘Now the very passage of St. Clement, on which Mr. Faber founds this 
urprising statement, asserts that the men blessed and really deserving of 
honour, whose clear and living words he had been deemed worthy to hear, had 
received the true tradition of the blessed doctrine in succession the son from his 
father ! (mats waga warpds Pey>uevos) immediately from the a apostles, Peter 
and James, and John and Paul. (Sfrom. L., 1, 11.)."—pp. 17—19. 


Mr. Arnold has done a good work very ably. It is a pity he does 
not try his hand on the “ Provincial Letters :”’ they offer a rich harvest 
to the critical reaper. -—— 

Che Influence of Aristocracies on the Revolutions of Nations. By J. Macintyre. 
Svo. Fisher. : 7 
TuHrERE are some remarks in a pamphlet recently sent forth by Mr. 
Montgomery which appear to come from the pen of a veteran re- 
ewer, He states (the wretch, to betray the tricks of the trade!) that 
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few reviews imply that the book they treat of has been read. <A re- 
ference to the publisher’s and the author's name, a glance at a few 
pages in various parts of his book, a reference to the index for a point 
in Which sundry opinions, the criterion of many others, are expressed, 
and a guess is made at all the rest. This reminds us of a story ol 
Dr. Johnson, in which he is said to have been taken to task by an 
author for reviewing a book he had not read through, and defended 
himself by saying that he had only seen it in a bookseller’s shop, and 
was not allowed to cut open the leaves, but had reviewed it under the 
idea that the author did not write better on one side of them than he 
did on the other. 

Of books sent for review scarce a fifth part require a very close ex- 
amination before the value or worthlessness, or mediocrity of their con- 
tents, becomes apparent ; scarce a tenth part require to be read through, 
scarce a twentieth to be studied carefully. Of course, the name of 
a bookseller whose trade is principally with schismaties in religion, 
radicals in politics, or the gay, the dissipated, and the worthless, should 
create no presumption in favour of a work he publishes. A sectarian 
has no arguments which we are unlikely to have heard before; and 
few who have felt the utter worthlessness of the world’s gaiety and 
dissipation will be likely to agree with those who live by it. But sup- 
pose a respectable publisher and an unknown author, There is one 
safe process: turn over the leaves. If things you know to be often 
refuted falsehoods catch your eye, stated as undoubted truths, you 
know that the writer is an ignorant or a designing man; read on until 
you see the kind of proof which satisfies him, and you will forma 
shrewd guess which. 

‘Thus it was witha book of which the publisher’s name gave no very 
definite idea, and the writer's as little; but the paper-kuife stuck into 
the 324th page of Mr. Macintyre’s Influence of Aristocracies on the 
Revolutions of Nations, in which a statistical table of the distribution of 
wealth in the English and Irish churches, and the Scottish kirk, is pre- 
tended to be given, concluded thus— 


Total number of benefices in the church of England 


; >» « « 10,718 
otal number of dissenting places of worship 


oa. a 8,735 


“As dissenters build churches only where they are wanted, and as 
their churches are generally filled, it may be said, in round numbers 
that half the population of England and Wales are dissenters.” 


Some pains were taken last year, as most readers of the British 
Magazine must know, to ascertain the numbers of dissenters in this 
country. The gentleman who made the investigation could find no 
data on which to mount up the sum to two millions; but be found 
accounts of empty and half empty conventicles by the dozen, and loud 
complaints of the continual building of new chapels, where the old 


could not decently support their minister. But to proceed— 


“ At p. 172 of this volume it is stated that the total number of churches in 
all Scotland is 1804, and ministers 1765; so that there appears to be about 
the same proportion of dissenters there as in England.” 
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Is this estimate intended to include the church militant in Scot- 
land? Ifso, there follows an odd compliment to our staunch northern 
brethren— 


‘The observations on the church system of Scotland apply with more force 
to the dissenting church in that country: that contains many men of first-rate 
talents, and has all its ministers pious and learned!” 


Turn back then to p. 172, and there the glories of religion in the 
American States are held up as the model for all Christendom. But 
enough has been gathered from a few sentences to shew the tone and 
character of the book. It is not at the feet of a man thus unacquainted 
with the facts of his own age that we are prepared to sit down and 
hear his demonstration, that “ the principles of democracy are pre- 
servative, the principles of aristocracy” (a term in which he includes 
episcopacy ) “are destructive and spoliatory.” 

Now surely a book may be justly and confidently condemned when 
the eighteen or twenty pages first perused contain matter about as 
trustworthy as that extracted. 


The Baroness. A Tale. 8vo. Seeley. 


Tuts is a novel written with a good deal of spirit. The story relates 
how a baroness, in the bloom of youth, became early attached to the 
vicar of the parish in which her mansion was situated, and after a long 
struggle with the seductions of those fashionable follie s which he dis- 
approved of, resigned them, and succeeded in maturing a character fit 
for a clergyman’s wife, just as Mr. Wardour was seized with his fatal 
illness. Whether Mr. W.’s doctrine was the wisest and the best, or 
whether Howe, Mason, Toplady, and Baxter, (though the last of these 
names stands on a rather different footing from the rest,) are the best 
possible guides to orthodoxy and healthy religious feeling, may be left 
in doubt : but if they made Mr. W. despise wealth, and rank, and 
beauty, when ununited with Christian character, they did more for 
him than they have done for many of their disciples. Apart from this, 
however, there is much good sense in the volume ; and anything that 
depicts the parish priest in his true position, when forced by cireum- 
stances into intimacy with the great; not living for them, but for all 
‘alike ; and the rich and beautiful m: iking a successful stand against the 
follies of fashion, and learning that the heart that would enjoy must 
be at peace with God, and in charity with men, leaves a right im- 
pression on the whole. 

The novel leaves off just in the right place. How would riches 
have told on Mr. Wardour? Large fortunes with their wives do not 
always improve clergymen; and though the hero of this tale shewed 
no haste nor anxiety to seize his opportunity, it is as well to drop the 
curtain, or rather to have broken off by ag death the unequal match. 
How would the young lady have got on with a partner so much more 
advanced in life, and so long inured, notwithstanding his honourable 
birth, to a poverty which he justly considered an impediment to any 
matrimonial connexion ? All this is mystery which it is vain to 
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fathom ; and with a wish that their numbers may increase who toil in 
the work of the ministry like him, and their libraries be better selected 
than his appears to have been, we bid the “ Baroness’’ farewell, re- 
gretting only that she has cheated us of the greater part of an afternoon. 





A Metrical Version of the Book of Psalms. By F. Skurray, B.D. 12mo. 
Pickering. 

Ir is not known to many how very large has been the number of those 
who have attempted to translate the Psalter into English metre. A 
collection of metrical psalms, taken one from each of the known ver- 
sions, very many of them entire, has been published, in which every 
psalm is by a different hand, yet there was no specimen from one entire 
version with which the writer is acquainted; and here is another added 
to their number. 

How is it that none of these rise above mediocrity, or escape such 
defects, literary or theological, as prevent them from being generally 
adopted. Can it be this: that in England metrical psalms have always 
been the bane of church music. They have exiled the old ecclesiastical 
chants—they have forced their way into the liturgy, separating its con- 
nected portions, disturbing the train of thought it was meant to create, 
and producing that repetition which objectors have laid hold of even 
when the Lord’s-prayer is the subject. Doubtless, it would be very 
wrong at the present time to put down metrical psalm-singing. ‘The 
more the power and conviction of the liturgy is felt, the less of it there 
will be. Of the present version, however, it may be said, that it is far 
from the worst, The diction is very simple, and free from meretricious 
ornament, and generally gives a gloss on the difficult passages. Thus 
the last verse of the 110th Psalm is rendered— 

‘“‘ Hie shall be vexed in soul, 
And numbered with the dead ; 


But death shall flee away, 
And he shall lift his head.” 


Yet the preceding verse reads thus— 


“The Lord shall in his wrath 
Wound kings on thy right hand, 
And exercise his power 
In every heathen land.” 


Now, it is not the fault of Mr. Skurray’s version, but of all versions, 
that this sort of inconsistency occurs. Surely the wounding kings as 
imperatively requires a gloss as the drinking of the brook; but the 
mixture of gloss and text always spoils both. 


The images are not sus- 
tained, and the sense is imperfectly conveyed. 





The Perils of the Nation. An Appeal to the Legislature, the Clergy, and 
the Higher and Middle Classes. Small 8vo. Seeley. 


THere is so much of lamentable truth in this volume, and the inte- 
rests of the poor are advocated with such evident sincerity, as to 


demand the greatest consideration in noticing its defects. These re- 
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sult from a source which must entail error on every work of the kind, 
but is certainly no reason why such books should not be written, per- 
haps just the contrary ; for political economy, like medicine, is a real 
science ; and, like medicine, is so distressingly limited in the sphere of 
its operation, so defective in its proofs, and so liable to counteraction 
from unseen causes, as to produce little conviction on the mind of an 
opponent. 

One of the author’s favourite projects, a return to the system of 
small farms, illustrates this as strikingly as any instance that could be 
selected. Nothing could seem more unanswerable than the proof he 
brings that when employment and food are the desiderata, small 
farms and spade husbandry ought to become universal. Yet this is 
the case in Ireland, and what wretchedness prevails! Meanwhile, in 
England, wherever they are tried experimentally, they seem to raise 
the labourer, give him hope and vigour, present comfort, and a chance 
of future prosperity. ‘This being the case, is it not the bounden duty ° 
of every large proprietor of land to let some portion sufficient for the 
wants of the district in which it is situated in such lots and on such 
terms as might enable them to mend their social position? This is 
one question which the author presses, and truly it demands an 
answer, 

The whole volume is occupied in following into its details the op- 
pression which capitalists of all kinds are forced by the devouring 
competition of the age to exercise on producers. Sometimes there is 
a little morbid sympathy for labourers in occupations which seeim 
more distasteful to an observer than an operative; but there is a 
web of strong truth throughout, and right feeling, which, if it pro- 
duces no effect on the master manufacturer, who has learned to 
regard all men, women, and children, as machines, or the farmer, to 
whom they present themselves merely as raisers of the poor-rate, will 
cause reflection, and perhaps submission, in many who act from mere 
thoughtlessness, to the detriment of their fellow-creatures. Indeed, 
of the numbers who say, in buying, “ It is nought, it is nought,” not 
many incur the guilt of the misery that excessive cheapness commonly 
inflicts; and of the many who are indignant at a real or supposed 
dishonesty in a tradesman, few have the information or thought to 
judge whether there has been any dishonesty at all. It would be 
well if “ Babbage on Manufactures” were a school-book which chil- 
dren of the higher classes should be made to understand ; for talking to 
them of the duties of the buyer and seller is useless until they can, to 
some extent, place themselves in both positions. Why it is honest in one 
man to take two hundred per cent. as his profit in retailing a drug, and 
dishonest in another to take forty per cent. in retailing a book, are 
questions few people stop to consider; and the draper who sells this 
week a dress for half a crown which next week he cannot sell under 
four shillings is unhesitatingly branded as a cheat. 

‘rom whatever cause, or accumulation of causes, we are living in a 
very alarming state, no one can doubt. The legislature can do little; 
lor the parties that need coercion are too strong to allow any law to 
pass injurious to their supposed interests; and the fact that no such 
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laws can pass is itself a proof that the commands of Christ and the 
voice of his church have no power to impress them with the duties 
they owe to their fellow-creatures. The enclosure of commons has 
been steadily going on from the days of Henry VIII. to the days of 
Victoria, and enclosure has long been proved another name for de- 
priving the poor of hereditary rights, and forcing them to sell the pro- 
perty their ancestors left them. 

The author apprehends that some passages in the concluding chapter 
levelled against theatres may create a prejudice against the remainder. 
Far otherwise. And if the cordial concurrence of those who certainly 
belong to a different theological school can share any odium which 
he anticipates, we beg to offer our services. In this matter, as in 
others, many offend in such a degree of ignorance as greatly 
to palliate the crime, but to the man who knows the detail of its abo- 
mination and frequents a theatre, the proposal of any self-denial for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures can scarcely be expected to —— 
Without agreeing in every sentiment, or vouching for every fact, we 
can give the volume before us an unhesitating approval, and have 
selected, as a specimen of its style, a passage deeply deserving consi- 


deration. Its bearing on the medical establishment of King’s College 
is obvious :— 


“ The spectacle of that mysterious transition by which the soul abandons 
its earthly tenement, and leaves it to corruption and dissolution, is one of 
overpowering solemnity. None ever looked for the first time upon death, 
without a secret thrill of awe, if not of fear; and the impulse of our nature 
is to support and to soothe the dying in that moment of mortal conflict. The 
frequent repetition of such scenes must blunt the sensibility; and the neces- 
sity of watching the physical phenomena for professional purposes will divert 
the thoughts from what is spiritual to what is visible; yet it is much to be 
lamented that no provision is made for instruction suited to the emergency ; 
for a course of teaching that should keep before the minds of these young 
men the solemn reality of what they mainly overlook—the continued exist- 
ence of the departed soul, its entrance upon a new stage, not upon a new 
state of being, and its passage into one of those two great divisions between 
which a gulf is fixed, never to be crossed. Such considerations, habitually 
suggested, not, as now, repressed, would place all their fellow men more on 
an equality in their sight; with a specially softening reference to those who 
have ‘ in this life received their evil things,’ whether only as the beginnings of 
eternal misery brought on themselves by impenitent sin, or as the prelude to 
a glorious change of circumstances. We plead against national transgression, 
whether it be against God immediately, or through our brethren; and this 
is an instance of the latter not to be overlooked. 

** Language would fail to set forth the extent of the blessing conferred, when 
he who ministers to the diseased body cares also for the soul of his patient. 
If any class of men are specially fitted to supply the lack of clerical attend- 
ance where it is most imperatively called for, that class is found in the medical 
profession. The doctor has constant access, even to the last gasp of his pa- 
tient’s breath ; he is looked to with confidence, with reverence, with gratitude, 
if it be but apparent that he has done what he could to stay the progress of 
the maiady. He knows when the faculties are in due exercise, and the feel- 
ings sufficiently awake, yet not too morbidly excited, to admit of an appeal to 
reason, conscience, judgment, such as the gospel makes ; and let those testify 
who have experienced it, for they alone know, what is the joy of him who 
has been instrumental in leading a soul to cast itself on One mighty to save ; 
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to take refuge in that strong tower—the name of the Lord Jesus—while the 
king of terrors was poising the dart that no hand could arrest in its fatal 
course. No marvel that the power of Satan is brought to bear upon this 
branch of human science, with all the effect he can command; that doubts of 
the soul’s separate existence are among the first thoughts suggested by his 
diabolical craft, when the astonishing mechanism of the body, and the ana- 
logies traceable between every order of animal life, are laid open to the youth- 
ful inquirer. If the barb of unbelief can be but fixed in the mind of one 
man thus occupied, it not only wounds his soul, but obliterates from his 
thought all concern for his fellow men. He pursues his course as one de- 
voted, not to anoble work of pure philanthropy, but to a curious science, the 
successful practice of which will bring fame, emolument, and self-gratulation.” 
—pp. 346—349. 


Principia. A Series of Essays on the Principles of Evil manifesting them- 
selves in these last times. By S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. Small 8vo. Burns 


ly issomewhat singular to find two books issuing almost simultaneously 
irom publishers who are known to be the organs of opposite parties in 
the church, the drift of which, and many of the arguments of which, 
are so very closely allied. The object of Mr. Bosanquet's essays is to 
exhibit strongly the perils of the nation, and in that he succeeds. As 
to any indication of a remedy, it seems scarcely to lie within human 
foresight to make it. 

Of the two, Mr. Bosanquet’s is undoubtedly the book of most re- 
search and originality. At the same time, it contains more question- 
able matter than the other. for instance, agreeing with him in the 
baneful influence which classical literature has exercised on the Chris- 
tianity of the present and past ages, we cannot agree in thinking that 
this is to be charged on the Aristotelian philosophy. The truths of 
Scripture are not stated with metaphysical accuracy ; but that truth 
can possibly take harm by bringing such accuracy to bear upon it, is 
surely an assumption’ that there is something to conceal. We know 
perfectly well when we make an honest use of the reason God has 
given us: and whoever (be he heathen or Christian) has taught us to 
apply it in the most searching way, has in so much placed in our hands 
another opportunity of dedicating a new talent to God. It is on this 
ground that the loose and rambling talk that has so long prevailed in 
protestant Christendom about the images of the Apocalypse is so dis- 
tasteful to us, and the habit of spacing out Scripture to make it mean 
as any favourite father may interpret it. For this is not offering to 
God a reasonable service, nor making use of the faculties he gives us. 
It is very well to call this weakness of faith. They who hold our 
principles would believe anything instantly, if convinced that it was a 
matter of revelation, but they dare not take on man’s shewing, without 
something of a connecting catena at all events, things affecting their 
faith to an extent incalculable. Hence itis a trial of patience when 
“ man who so often writes what deserves consideration winds up his 
book with a disquisitionon the number of the beast, which he proves 
to be the gold of Solomon, or, mystically, the wealth of commercial 
Christendom ! 


Vou, XALV .—July, R43, 
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Shadows of the Future. By R. W. Johnson. Hamilton and Adams. 


Here, in small compass, is a large amount of suggestive matter on the 
subject of unfulfilled prophecy. It is very interesting, but is produced 
with an air of positiveness which detracts from its effect. Mr. Johnson 
has been a correspondent of the British Magazine, so that his views are 
in some respects familiar to its readers. ‘They proceed upon that basis 


which alone gives any hope of arriving at truth to an investigation— 
literal interpretation. 


Laudes Diurne—the Psalter and Canticles set and pointed to the Gregorian 
Tones. By R. Redhead, with a Preface by the Rev. F. Oakley. 12mo. 
Toovey. 

RENOVATION is the order of the day; and it is only a pity that it 
should so often resemble innovation. The chanting the psalms would 
be a great improvement to parochial worship, where a large congre- 
gation could be induced efficiently to practise it, and the simplicity of 
the Gregorian chants fits them in some respects for such a purpose. 
Perhaps, however, the very existence of such a book as this will in- 
duce some hot-headed young divine to force the use upon a reluctant 
parish, and thus add fuel to the flame of contention, which every good 
man should wish to see extinguished. There is much interesting matter 
on the history of antiphonal chanting in the preface, and the pointing 
appears carefully executed in the body of the work. 





Sketches of Churches. By H. E. Relton. 4to. 
Melbourne Church. By the Rev. J. Deans. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Boru these are publications sustaining a movement in the architec- 
tural world which has done great things, and ere it is spent, as spent 
all movements must be, will do greater. Mr. Relton’s sketches con- 
tain some very interesting subjects from the inland counties, and al- 
though they are deficient in the technicalities of art, and have little 
claim to be considered as pictures, they give a good idea of the edi- 
fices, and a fair notion even of details. The descriptions are very 
short, and sometimes almost disappointing. One wishes, for in- 
stance, to hear something more of the curious porch of Kemble 
church than that there is no appearance of settlement in the columns ; 
still, with all its defects of execution, it is an interesting book ; and it 
would be unreasonable to a degree to expect thirteen fine quarto 
lithographs, with descriptive letter-press, for 7s. 6d. 

Much the same observations may be made on Melbourne Church 
as to engraving, although there, the subjects being on wood, the 
deficiency is more conspicuous. The description, however, is inter- 
esting and copious, and the object with which it is written, to draw 


attention to the restoration of the fabric, atones for the indifferent 
illustrations. 





Books and pamphlets have accumulated to such an extent, that a very 
brief notice must suffice for many which deserve attention—that is, 
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deserve a more deliberate censure or praise than can be conveyed in 
a line or justified by a slight perusal. This is the case with “The 
Book of Common Prayer, illustrated so as to shew its various modifi- 
cations, the date of its several parts,” &c.—the date, that is, at which 
they became in their present form parts of the English ritual. There 
is a valuable preface, extending to twenty-six pages. The figures are 
put in the margiun—the variations in notes. It is published by Parker 
in 12mo, in an inexpensive form—not one of its least recommendations. 
«“ A Believer’s Manual” (Seeley) appears to be the work of a zealous 
and pious man, who accords in all points with the divinity so fashion- 
able thirty years since. “Sir Robert Peel and his Era” (Cotes) is 
what its title expresses—a sketch of the events which have been con- 
nected with the minister’s name. The statement of his character 
seems tolerably fair; and as a review of a series of important measures, 
the issue of which is still matter of doubtful anticipation, it is interest- 
ing. “ The Use of the Catechism, the Baptismal Vow, and the 
Means of Grace, considered in twelve Lent Lectures,” by the Rev. C.S. 
Bird, (Cleaver,) seems to be a faithful exhibition of the subjects on 
which it professes to treat.“ An Address to the Clergy,” by W. Law, 
A.M., (Darling,) is the charge of an amateur bishop. It contains a 
clear enunciation of some truths which would hardly have been ex- 
pected from so rambling and self-satisfied a writer. It appears to be 
the work of a “ Plymouth brother,” or one holding sentiments kindred 
to those of the “ brethren.” A Voice from the Holy Land,” by the 
Rev. E. Mangin Painter, is a series of supposed letters from a cen- 
turion in the days of the Emperor Tiberias. It is written with spirit, 
and is intended to illustrate the progress of Christianity gaining ascend- 
ancy over the mind of a contemporary of our Saviour. The taste may 
be questionable which enters with minuteness on the personal appear- 
ance and demeanour of the man Christ Jesus, and puts words into the 
mouth of an inspired apostle which he is not known to have uttered; 
still Milton did the same in poetry, and painters have always taken 
equal liberties in attire; so that it would be unfair criticism to select 
one to censure where so many great names are available as precedente. 
“ Lectures on Popery,” by the Rev. J. Owen, (Seeley,) are the lec- 
tures of one who evidently does not understand his subject ; but how 
long demonstrable and demonstrated falsehoods will be taken for sound 
argument, while launched against the really awful errors of the Romish 
church, remains to be seen. Perhaps before the century is gone by 
men will have discovered that all Milner is not as true as the Bible. 
‘Foye’s Lectures on Tractarianism’’ (Seeley) are not in accordance 
with our views. Having never read above half a dozen of the tracts, 
we are not justified in pronouncing on any work which professes to 
combat their positions. If they are as bad as Mr. Foye thinks them, 
they must be very bad indeed, and offer no temptations to any one to 
read more than they may have read already. ‘ Christian Submission,” 
a sermon, by the Rev. S. M. Anderson, (Rivington,) is a funeral ser- 
mon on the demise of his brother—a truly good and consistent man, 
Whose eminent scholarship was accompanied by a meekness of de- 
meanour which gained him the love and respect of a large and steady 
Fr 2 
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congregation at Brighton. Such a subject was not likely to suffer in 
- hands of his eloquent brother. “ Church Extension,” by the Rev. 
C. Wordsworth, is a pamphlet comprising a translation of a homily of 
St. Chrysostom—the same in Greek—and a sermon on the Queen's 
letter for the Incorporated Society for Enlarging and Building Churches. 
It is a singular mode of drawing attention to the subject; but having 
net with one person who has read the Greek homily, we incline to 
prefer Dr. W.’s judgment to our own as to the probability of such an 
appeal effecting its end. His own discourse is quite worthy of him. 
Mr. Molineux, on “ Baptismal Regeneration,” has reached a second 
edition. Mr. Nap per, Rector of Tami: 1ught O’Crilly, has colle ected 
from the Book of Common Prayer and the Homilies a cognate doc- 
trine, (Curry, Dublin.) Mr. Armytage, incumbent of St. Thomas's, 
Lancaster, has “attempted” to determine the sense of the Book of 
Common Prayer on the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, (Seeley,) 
aud in truth we like the attempt much better than the two preceding 
performances, it being considerably less heterodox. Three very 
excellent books for teachers in Sunday ree or instructors of 
young children, have been published by S. Low. T he ‘y are en- 
titled, “A Tal ul ar View of the Old ‘Testams nt History ;"’ the Book 
of Bible Characters, a sort of Biblical Biographical Dictionary, 
and a volume of questions on the same, by Charles Baker. ‘They 
form an excellent addition to school literature. Stories illustrative 
of our Duty towards God,” (Burns ;) an excellent child’s book, “The 
two Dogs’ —“ Ask Mamma—* George Hengrove’—and “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,’ "—these, espec li uly the three firs st, are beautiful additions 
to nursery literature, a most import: int and long- neglected field for in- 
struction. The avidity with which a child six years old is reading 
them while we write is the best voucher for their interest, and the 
mor al is excellent in all. Perhaps it is as well to state, that these little 
books are free from any theologic al peculiarity. “The Latin Go- 
verness,” by ‘TP. W. Freese, (Simpkin and Marshall.) It is on a scheme 
which separates it wide ‘ly from other introductory books ; but this is no 
fault in itself when the very questionab le plan of old grammars is 
taken into consideration. Indeed it is as doubtful whether grammar is 
at alla fit matter for instruction before a language is understood, as 
whether a child would be likely to comprehend the first chapter of this 
with such explanations as a person who never before thought philo- 
sophically of grammar would be likely to give. If the new and cor- 
rected edition of Bland’s Latin Hexameters has not been: already men- 
tioned, it ought to nate bee nas a very useful school book arrived ata 
sixteenth edition. “A Father's Letters to his Son on the Apostolic 
Rite of Confirmation,” by the Rev. Endell Tyler, are truly excellent. 
“The Juryman’s Legal Hand Book,” by T. H. Cornish, Esq. ., (Long- 
man.) This appears to be a very use ful compendium of information, 
for which most gentlemen have oceasion at some period of their lives. 
The rapid sale of the first — having made a second necessary, we 
may hi ave to recur toit. “ The Daily Servic e, and “* Weekly Offer- 
tory, " (Rivingtons) are two excellent discourses by Mr. Bowdler. It 
is a sad thing if the gratitude of the congregation does not kee ‘p pace 
with the zeal of the minister—yet this is rumoured, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


lr popery was long in being detected at first, and has revived in protestant 
England in the nineteenth century, it is because of her wiliness and craft. 
She encamps within the fold. She conceals her real character. She holds 
the fundamental facts of redemption, as I have said. But things will again 
come to their height. When her “ mystery of iniquity” was once exposed to 
the light of day three centuries since, the glorious Reformation was esta- 
blished. Our return to the privileges of that Reformation will not be difficult 
when the blaze of truth has once been poured in upon the darkened mass 
which now shrouds its glory. 

The moment the spell is burst, men will stand amazed, that in a day like the 
present, and in the fairest of all the protestant churches, aregular system, | had 
almost said conspiracy, to bring back popery, should be tolerated for a moment. 
lo have worked back from li cht i into darkness, will appear, what it really is, 
portentous. The deep movement which has been excited will take, as we 
trust, a higher course, and lead an awakened church to recognise and em- 
brace the real substance of vital religion. ‘The modern Babel will then rush 
to its fall; and with it the New Testament-Babylon itself will sink, as we 
hope, to rise no more, and the glory of the latter day come in.—pp. 79, 80. 

Let us, then, ever bear in mind the many important points in which the 
Syrian churches differed, and now differ, from the church of Rome. I speak 
not of the actual opinions and practices of too many as since discovered, but 
of their ecclesiastical documents, their creeds, and the faith of their more en- 
lightened metrans and clergy at the time of La Croze, of Dr. Buchanan, and 
Bishop Middleton, and even now. 

They rejected as a church, as they reject still, the supremacy of the 
pope, 

2. They acknowledge the supreme authority of the holy scriptures. 

They hold no traditions as of co-ordinate rank with the scriptures, and 
necessary to their just interpretation. 

t. They allow the scriptures to be freely translated without comment, and 
read by the people. 

They object not to prayers in a known tongue. 

They do not receive the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

They do not hold as a church, transubstantiation, whatever many, too 
many, individuals may do. 

At the time of Archbishop Ménézes, they held only three sacraments, 
™ tism, orders, and the supper of the Lord. When Bishop Middleton 
visited them, however, they admitted seven. 

They do not hold purgatory nor prayers for the dead ; though the metran 
pes Bishop Middleton that the clergy, from their poverty, too much encou- 

iged the latter of these, prayers for the dead. 

“10. They do not deny the cup to the laity, though in practice they unite the 
ele ie by dipping the bread in the wine. 

They do not enforce ce ‘ icy on the clergy. 

. They allow not images in churches. When that of the Virgin Mi ary 
was g he exhibited in 1580, or "1808, by a Jesuit priest, the whole congrega- 
tion rose up and cried out, “ Away with the idol! We are Christians.” 

13. They allow all orthodox churches to be branches of Christ's holy 
catholic church. 

They hold as a church, the canons of the first Council of Nice, 
\.D. 325; as well as those of Constantinople, a.p. 381; and Ephesus, 
\.D. 431; rejecting only those of Chalcedon, twenty years later. 

15. The numerous errors and superstitions which have crept into their 
urgies and ceremonies (which | shall immediately notice) have not been 
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drawn out into canons and articles of faith, as by the church of Rome at the 
Council of Trent, nor bound by anathemas on the consciences of men. 

16. They thus hold as achurch no sinful terms of communion, properly 
speaking, as the church of Rome does, whatever their common practice may be. 

Keep in mind, also, my rev. brethren, that besides all these points, which 
include every question almost between the protestant churches of Europe 
and the church of Rome, the following particulars are to be noticed.—pp. 
122—124. 

6. The Syrian church stands a memorable proof of what popish tyranny, 
intrigue, cruelty, oppression, and chicane, with its Jesuit myrmidons, aims at 
when it meets with churches not acknowledging its supremacy ; the object 
of Rome is not to aid, to enlighten, to reform such a church ; but to dissever 
it from its proper bishops, to alter its liturgy, to destroy its ancient MSS, 
and subdue it to the Romish yoke. The history of the proceedings of the 
popish emissaries for more than 150 years from 1505, towards the unoffend- 
ing Syrian Christians, is a specimen of the spirit which has ever animated, 
and animates still, that apostate body. 

In what strong contrast with these machinations did the conduct of Dr. 
Buchanan stand out in 1806, that of Bishop Middleton in 1816, and the 
church missionaries now for nearly thirty years! These holy men, in the 
true spirit of Christianity, have been simply aiding with advice, and multi- 
plying schools and copies of the holy scriptures, as the best means of gra- 
dually restoring the full light of the gospel. You, my rev. brethren, have 
continued uniformly pursuing this only safe course. When I was here in 
1835, the points which | found you had been aiming at, with the approbation 
of the metran, for a series of years, were these five :— 

1. The multiplying of copies of the Syrian scriptures. 

2. The translation of the scriptures into the vernacular Malayalim. 

3. The establishment of schools on scripture principles. 

4. Improved means of education for the clergy. 

5. The preaching and expounding of the gospel by sermons, in which the 
reverend missionaries, as they acquired the vernacular language, affectionately 
and cautiously aided them, at the metran’s request. 

I now come to consider, as my duty compels, the causes of the unavoidable 
separation of our church mission from the Syrian church as a body, at least 
a atime. These have been the following :— 

The corruptions and superstitions which you found to pervade in prac- 
tics ‘the worship and religious usages of the Syrians, as they became better 
known to you. 

The discovery of their use of idolatrous prayers in the churches. 

3. The simoniacal proceedings which were alleged against the highest 
ecclesiastical authoritres, by ordinations openly purchased and multiplied 
without examination of the individuals ; so that eight or ten catanars were at 
places imposed on one parish where two only were needed—and all this contrary 
to Mi agreement with Colonel Munro when he erected the Syrian College. 

. These sources of uneasiness, which neutralized the missionaries’ labours, 
were followed by the retractation by the present metran, of the approbation 
and permission which had been given to the reverend the church missionaries 
by his predecessors and by himself, to aid the Syrian churches in the ways 
which | have mentioned, 

This step was accompanied with the refusal by that metran and his 
seit at a meeting held soon after I left in 1835, to adopt any one of the 
points of advice which I offered him at his own request, and, as I supposed, 
with his approbation, and on the footing of the arrangement made with the 
church missionaries under Colonel's Munro's auspices. 

Lastly, A solemn oath imposed by the metran on the clergy to have no in- 
tercourse whatever with the church missionaries, and a prohibition to the 
deacons to attend the college, concluded the acts of separation. 
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Nothing, then, remained for you, my reverend brethren, but to act as you 
have done, under the direction and approbation of your beloved and respected 
diocesan. You had no other course to take but to build churches for your- 
selves, to go on with your schools, to multiply copies of the scripture, to 
erect, as you have done, your own college, and to carry on an unfettered and 
open mission for the good of the heathen and Mohammedans generally; and 
of the individual Roman Catholics, Roman Syrians, and Syrians around you, 
who might voluntarily and peaceably avail themselves of your labours, avoid- 
ing all interference with the metran and the authorities of the Syrian churches, 
and awaiting a more favourable time for resuming your system of co-opera- 
tion and aid with them.—pp. 125—12s. 





DOCUMENTS. 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


On Friday afternoon, 26th of May, the twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Incorporated Society for promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, took place at the offices in St. Martin’s- 
place; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, supported by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, the Bishops of Rochester, Car- 
lisle, St. David’s, Winchester, Chichester, Bangor, Lincoln, Durham, Cole- 
ridge, and St. Asaph; the Right Hon. Lord Bolton, the Hon. Lord Thynne, 
Sir R. H, Inglis, Bart.; the Deans of Chichester, Hereford, and St. Asaph ; 
the Venerable Archdeacon Lonsdale, F. G. Estcourt, Esq., M.P., T. D. Ac- 
land, Esq., M.P., F. H. Dickinson, Esq., M.P.; Drs. Shepherd, Spry, and 
Spranger; the Revs. A. M. Campbell, W. Dodsworth, T. Wharton, W. Ten- 
nant, C. Mackreth, G. Evors, W. Gresley, B. Watts, W. Lloyd, and a large 
body of the Metropolitan clergy. 

The Rev. J. W. Rodber read the committee’s report, which contained a retroe 
spect of the society’s operations during the last quarter of a century. It stated 
that the number of original grants made by the society during the past year 
had amounted to ninety-six, and that additional grants upon previous ones 
had been made to the extent of twelve, the sums so voted amounting to 
16,3701. By the erection or enlargement of the buildings for which the sums 
had been granted, the means of attending public worship would be provided 
for 31,174 persons, of whom 24,000 would receive that benefit without cost. 
On comparing the number of grants with those of last year, an apparent de- 
crease arose, but this would be found not to be the case, when the entire re- 
turns for the twelve months were completed. Several grants had been tem- 
porarily deferred in consequence of the state of the society's finances, and the 
expectation that the proceeds of the royal letter would soon enable the society 
to exercise its usual liberality. Notwithstanding this, the number of grants 
voted for new churches is greater in this than in any previous year, the total 
number being twenty-seven, and exceeding by upwards of one-third the 
average of the last seven years. The grants for additional accommodation, 
&c., had amounted to thirty, the average of the last seven years being about 
forty-two. The committee perceived with satisfaction the efforts which were 
now being made by private individuals to erect new churches and chapels, 
and the various plans which had been forwarded from various parts of the 
country for the society's approval, had been drawn with a regard to correct 
ecclesiastical architecture, and the observance of ecclesiastical propriety. The 
plan which had this year received the sanction of the society, was that of the 
church now erecting at Eastover, near Bridgewater. The funds at the dis- 
posal of the committee, up to March last, amounted to 44,5171, while the 
amount of grants outstanding was 48,500/., shewing a deficiency of 39832. It 
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was to be hoped, however, that the collections made under the queen's letter, 
and from other sources, would materially lessen this deficiency. The contri- 
butions of the diocesan and district societies had averaged, during the last 
five years, 25001. per annum ; and amongst the donations recently received, 
the committee had to acknowledge 500/. from the Marquis of Exeter, a second 
donation of 250/. from the Grocers’ Company, a seventh donation of 100/. 
from Charles Hoare, Esq., the late treasurer, several anonymous donations of 
1001., and a legacy of 1000/. from the late S. Noyes, Esq. Upwards of 3046 
parishes had applied to the society for aid since its commencement, 2043 ol 
which had been enabled to effect their object. 

The Bishop of Bangor moved the first resolution, in aspeech of some length, 
which was principally a commentary on the topics contained in the report. 
Ile stated that in his own diocese, a lady of the name of Oakly, had lately, at 
her own cost, erected and endowed a church, and had further established, in 
connexion with it, schools and other institutions of charity. The rev. prelate 
concluded by moving that the report be received. 

Lord Bolton cordially seconded the resolution, which was then put by his 
Grace, and carried unanimously. 

G, Estcourt, Esq., M.P., rose to propose that the meeting do present its 
best thanks to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for his unremitting 
attention to the interests of the society. He found that since the establish- 
ment of the institution in 1818, upwards of two thousand parishes had been 
supplied with assistance, for which 323,000/. had been expended, and a still 
further sum, for the same purpose, of one million and a half sterling. This 
circumstance had recently been alluded to, in the most gratifying terms, by 
Sir R. Peel, in the House of Commons. 

T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P., seconded the motion, which was then carried by 
acclamation. 

His Grace rose to return thanks, and said that he should feel it to be a dis- 
grace to himself, occupying the position which he did, if he neglected to come 
forward and support an institution which contributed so much to the efficiency 
and stability of the church. The society was largely indebted to others besides 
himself, more particularly to the excellent founder of the institution, Mr. 
Bowdler, and to the distinguished prelate who presided over the diocese of 
London. He trusted that the measure which government was now about to 
adopt, namely, that of endowing churches, would be productive of much good, 
and that it would produce a corresponding effect amongst those who were 
desirous of promoting the building of churches. 

It was then moved by the Rev. W. Dodsworth, seconded by J. W. Bowden, 
Ksq., and carried, that the members of committee, officers, and auditors, be re- 
elected for the year ensuing. 

The Bishop of London said, that by means of the Metropolis Churches 
Fund, the objects of which were closely connected with those of the Church 
Building Society, he was happy in being enabled to inform the meeting and 
the public generally, that more than forty of the new churches, which he had 
proposed to erect in the diocese of London, some time since, were now per- 
fectly completed, and that they were furnished with clergymen, parsonage 
houses, schools, and local charities. The funds of the Metropolis Churches 
Fund had thus become exhausted, but he believed that the simple announce- 
ment of that fact would alone suffice to produce their replenishment. He hoped 
that in the course of a few more years he should live to congratulate the 
meeting on the completion of the proposed century of churches in the metro- 
polis. It had been stated that these new churches were never filled, but he 
believed that there were many who could testify to the increasing number of 
their congregations. He had recently received a munificent anonymous dona- 
tion, amounting to 5000/, towards the building of these new churches, and 
he hoped that some liberal member of the church would come forward and pre- 

sent him with the necessary site. He (the rev prelate) would undertake to 
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build the churches if the public would supply him with the sites, a duty which 
he conceived was, to a great degree, incumbent upon the holders and occupiers 
of property in this kingdom. Examples to this effect, he hoped would be set 
by some amongst the wealthier classes, and he trusted that in the still further 
promotion of this object, the period was not far distant when the people of 
this country would again be brought back to the practice of the weekly offer- 
tory, which had so long fallen into disuse. 

The Bishop of Durham then proposed that the thanks of the meeting be 
given to the diocesan and district societies In connexion with the institution. 
In his own diocese they had lately been instrumental in building several churches, 
more particularly one in a particular parish, the population of which, by the 
formation of railways, and the opening of coal-pits, had increased, since 1831, 
from six hundred to twelve hundred souls. 

The Rev. Mr. Wood seconded the resolution, which was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were then elected members of the committee :— 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Courtenay, M.P.; Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge; 
Joho Round, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Dr. Spry; Rev. J. Jennings; Rev. G. Ward; 
T. D. Acland, Esq., M.P.; J. Freere, Esq.; B. Harrison, Esq. ; J. Kenyon, 
sq.; and J. Watson, Esq. The meeting then separated. 





A meetine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 19th of June, 1843. The Lord Bishop of London in the chair. 
Amongst the members present were, the Bishops of Chester, Bangor, Glou- 
cester and Bristol, and Salisbury ; the Revs. Archdeacon Lonsdale, Dr. Spry, 
Dr. D’Oyly, and H. H. Norris; Joshua Watson, T. G. Estcourt, M.P., 
f. H. Dickinson, M.P., 8S. B. Brooke, Wm. Davis, J. S. Salt, Esqrs , &e. 

The secretary having read the reports of the sub-committees, the meeting 
proceeded to investigate the cases referred to their consideration, and granted 
votes of various sums for the following purposes: Enlarging the church at 
Hampstead, in the county of Middlesex ; enlarging by rebuilding the church 
at Little Newcastle, Pembrokeshire; rebuilding the church at Braunston, 
Northampton; enlarging the church at Tarrant Gunville, Dorset; enlarging 
the chapel at Hey, or Lees, Lancashire; rebuilding the church at Blakley, in 
the parish of Manchester; building a church at Kimberley, in the parish of 
Greasley, Nottinghamshire; enlarging the church at Evercreich, Somerset ; 
enlarging by rebuilding the church of St. Mary, Dover; building a church at 
Godly, in the parish of Mottram, Cheshire; building a chapel at Horsley, in 
the parish of Elsdon, Northumberland ; building a chapel at Miln’s Bridge, in 
the parish of Almandbury, Yorkshire; repewing the church at Longford, 
Derbyshire ; building a church at Upper Chelsea, Middlesex ; building a church 
in the parish of South Hackney, Middlesex ; building galleries in the church 
of St. Mary, Haggerstone, Middlesex ; rebuilding the church at Uphill, Somer- 
set; building a chapel at Headless Cross, parish of Ipsley, Warwickshire ; 
building a church at Markinton, in the parish of Ripon. 

The population of these parishes and districts is 369,184 persons, for whom 
there is at present church accommodation provided to the extent of 23,278 
sittings, of which 7841 are free and unappropriated ; but with the assistance 
now granted by this Society, 6608 will speedily be added to that number, and 
of these 5247 will be free. Certificates of the completion of the erection, 
enlargement, &c., of churches and chapels in ten parishes were examined and 
approved, and warrants were issued to the treasurer for the payment of the 
grant awarded in each case. The population of these fen parishes is 23,598 
persons, for whom there had been church accommodation for only 2989 per- 
sons, including 840 free sittings; but with the aid now supplied by the funds 
of this Society, 3798 seats have been added, and of these 3157 are free and 
unappropriated. 
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SENTENCE ON THE REV. DR. IRVINE, 
(From the Bristol Journal,) 
We are authorized to state, that the subjoined is a copy of the sentence given 
by the Lord Bishop, in the recent case under the Church Discipline Act, 
against the Rev. Dr. Irvine, which has been forwarded to the Diocesan 
Registry here, and duly promulgated :— 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, James Henry, by Divine permission, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, having, pursuant to the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament, passed in the 3rd and 4th years of the reign of her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria, entitled ‘ An Act for better enforcing Church Dis- 
cipline,’ appointed certain commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
as to the grounds of acharge brought by the Venerable Thomas Thorpe, B.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, against the Rev. Gorges Marcus D'Arcy Irvine, clerk, 
Stipendiary Curate of the parish of St. Mary Redcliffe, in the city of Bristol, 
within our diocese and jurisdiction, for having on the 29th day of January, 
in the present year, 1843, in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe aforesaid, 
celebrated an illegal marriage between William Rodgers and Charlotte Dur- 
bin, both of the parish of Nailsea, in the county of Somerset, he the said 
Gorges Marcus D'Arcy Irvine knowing at the time, from credible information, 
that such parties were neither of them resident in the parish of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, and also that they were within the prohibited degrees of affinity ; 
and we, having received the report of the said commissioners, that after full 
inquiry made according to the directions of the statute, they are unanimously 
of opinion that there is sufficient prima facie ground for instituting further 
proceedings against the said Gorges Marcus D’Arcy Irvine ; and having our- 
selves carefully examined and compared the depositions of the witnesses taken 
before our said commissioners, and having likewise deliberately considered all 
the matters laid before us by the said Gorges Marcus D'Arcy Irvine in de- 
fence of his conduct; and having received the consent in writing of the said 
Thomas Thorpe and Gorges Marcus D'Arcy Irvine to our pronouncing, with- 
out any further proceeding, such sentence in this case as we shall think fit; 
we do hereby pronounce, declare, and adjudge, that the said Gorges Marcus 
D'Arcy Irvine is guilty of having knowingly and wilfully committed the 
offence with which he stands charged ; we, therefore, do decree that the said 
Rev. Gorges Marcus D'Arcy Irvine be suspended from the discharge and exe- 
cution of all the functions of his sacred office in the diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol—that is to say, from reading the Common Prayer, preaching the word 
of God, administering the holy sacraments, and performing all other duties of 
a clergyman, for the space of one year, such suspension to commence from the 
time of the publication of these presents. And we do condemn him in the 
sum of 5/., towards defraying the expenses of these proceedings. And we do 
hereby revoke the two licences severally granted by us to the said Gorges 
Marcus D'Arcy Irvine, dated respectively the 19th day of July, 1840, and the 
3rd day of December, 1840, the one for performing the office of Stipendiary 
Curate in the parish church of St. Mary Redcliffe; the other for performing 
the office of Stipendiary Chaplain of the Bridewell or House of Correction of 
the city and county of Bristol. And we, the said James Henry, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, do hereby enjoin the churchwardens of the parish of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, jointly and severally, to affix,'or cause to be affixed, a copy 
of this our sentence on the principal door of the church of this said parish, 
within one day after they shall have received these presents, and that they 
shall deposit a copy of the sentence in the chest belonging to the said parish ; 
and we do hereby direct that these presents under our hand and Episcopal 
seal shall be exhibited to the said Gorges D'Arcy Irvine, a true copy of the 
same being left with him, and that the original be then deposited, along with 
all the other proceedings had in this cause, in the registry of our Diocesan 
Court of Bristol. : 

‘Given under our hand and Episcopal seal this 8th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord, 1843, and in the 13th year of our consecration. ; 

“J. H. GLroucester Anp Bristot.” 
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CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


Tue Lord Bishop of London has addressed the following letter to the clergy 
of London and its neighbourhood :— 
** London House, June 8, 1843. 

“ Reverend Brethren,—I have been informed that some doubt exists, amongst 
the clergy of London and its neighbourhood, as to the purport of my remarks 
upon the subject of the Offertory, addressed to them on the occasion of my late 
confirmations ; and that an apprehension is entertained, by many of their con- 
gregations, of an endeavour, on my part, to force upon them a weekly Offer- 
tory. It may be satisfactory to you, if I state in writing, that which I then 
said in conversation, which many of you did not hear, and which some appear 
to have misunderstood. 

“TI observed, that the question of collecting alms at the Offertory, when 
there was no communion, was one which I had left, and must still leave, to the 
discretion of the clergy; that I should indeed rejoice to see the time when the 
state of the church should be such as to make a weekly offertory practicable ; 
but that such, I feared, was far from being the case at present; and that I 
could not venture to do more than recommend (and I only recommended) the 
clergy to adopt that mode of collecting, when charity sermons were preached 
for specific objects; and I suggested that the collection might be made in 
such a manner that no person should know the amount contributed by others. 

“1 remarked that collecting, on such occasions, from pew to pew, had always 
been the practice in many parts of the country, and in some parishes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, and that when the collection was so 
made, it was surely more proper to make it while the offertory sentences were 
read, than during the singing of a hymn; that in very many instances this 
mode of collecting had, for the last few years, been resorted to without objection 
or difficulty ; that it was always used at the consecration of churches ; and that 
[ could not but entertain a hope, that by proper explanations on the part of the 
clergy, those of the laity who now objected to the practice might be reconciled 
to it. And I extended the expression of that hope to some other points of 
ritual uniformity, which I spoke of as desiring their introduction, but as leaving 
the time of introducing them to your judgment, being persuaded that an agree- 
ment on the part of the clergy on these matters would remove most of the ap- 
parent difficulties. I concluded by repeating my declaration, that I must leave 
this matter of the offertory to the discretion of the clergy, as I had*left it in my 
pastoral letter of last year, in which I requested that a collection might be 
made for the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. The amount of that collection, I re- 
marked in my charge, far exceeded my expectations, and would no doubt ope- 
rate as an encouragement to the clergy to adopt, more generally still, the mode 
of proceeding which I recommended, when collections were to be made for church 
purposes ; and I still hope, that on such occasions, those of our brethren of the 
laity who now so strongly object to that mode, may see reason to withdraw 
their opposition (upon the extent of which I confess that I had not calculated), 
whatever may be their opinion as to the revival of a weekly offertory. 

‘IT believe that in almost all cases where this method of collecting has been 
resorted to, its advantages, in respect of propriety and solemnity, have caused it, 
after no very long time, to be generally approved of. At all events, my recom- 
mendation of this method, which after all is nothing more than occasionally ap- 
plying to the whole congregation a form to which those who communicate submit 
without question or demur, ought not in fairness to be regarded as indicating a 
disposition to favour any peculiar theological opinions ; least of all those against 
which, I may venture to say, few persons have protested more distinctly or em- 
phatically than myself, 


‘“‘I remain, reverend brethren, your faithful and affectionate friend and 
servant, 


“CC, J. Lonpon.” 
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COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, STACKALLAN. 


Visitor— His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland. 

Founders and Governors—The Ear] of Dunraven, Manor House, Adare; the 
Viscount Adare, M.P., Danraven Castle, Glamorganshire; Augustus Stafford 
O'Brien, Esq., M.P., Blatherwycke Park, Northamptonshire, and Cratloe 
Woods, Limerick ; William Monsell, Esq., Tervoe, Limerick; the Very Rev. 
Hen. Cotton, D.C.L., Dean of Lismore; Rev. C. R. Elrington, D.D. Reg. 
Prof. of Divinity, Trin. Coll., Dublin; Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin; Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Exeter 
Coll., Oxford. 

Warden—Rev. Robert Corbet Singleton, A.M. 

Fellows and Tutors—Matthew C. Morton, A.B., Greek Tutor; Rev. Robert 
King, A.B., Mathematical Tutor ; Rev. Henry Tripp, A.M., Latin Tutor ; Joho 
T. Coffey, Tutor in Irish ; George F. Nedham, Bursar. 

The governors having taken Stackallan Louse, the seat of Lord Boyne, in 
the county of Meath, the school will be opened for the reception of boys, on 
Tuesday, August Ist, by licence from the Lord Bishop of Meath. 

The governors wish it to be understood, that as it is their desire to establish 
a system of religious education in strict conformity with the principles and 
formularies of the United Church of England and Ireland, none but members 
of the church can be received into the school. 

The boys will be required to attend divine service regularly, besides receiving 
daily catechetical instruction in the holy Scriptures, and in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

The course of instruction preparatory to the university, will be of the same 
nature as that of the great public schools of England, in which classical studies 
are made the chief foundation, with the addition of mathematics, Hebrew, 
modern languages, music, and drawing. 

The governors have already founded five scholarships, of the value of thirty 
guineas a year, to be held by boys in the school, which they desire should be 
given principally to the sons of the clergy, with a preference to those who are 
vernacularly acquainted with the Irish language. 

It is the intention of the governors to increase the number of these scholar- 
ships, as the funds at their disposal may require. A nomination to one of the 
five already established has been placed at the disposal of each of the following 
benefactors and friends of the institution :—His Grace the Lord Primate, the 
Lord Bishop of Meath, the Eail of Clancarty, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart., and 
Evelyn Shirley, Esq., M.P.; the last three having munificently offered to pre- 
sent land on their estates as sites for the college. 

All pupils holding scholarships on the foundation must learn to read and 
speak the Lrish language; and the same study will be as much as possible 
encouraged in all other pupils, but without interfering in either ccse with their 
regular preparation for the universities. 

Pupils educated in the school, on entering Trinity College will be eligible 
with preference to the Irish scholarships, already founded by the governors, in 
the University of Dublin. : 

The boys will be required to wear academical caps and gowns. 

A vacation of six weeks is allowed at Midsummer, and one month at Christ- 
mas. The college year is divided into two terms, during which all the pupils 
of the school must be in residence. 

The first Autumn term will begin on the Ist of August, and will end on the 
16th of December. 

The fixed college fees, including all tuition, are sixty guineas a year; they 
must be paid half-yearly in advance at the beginning of each term. | : 

The strictest punctuality will be required in the attendance of the boys on 
the first day of term, after each vacation. : 


The accommodations being as yet limited, no boy can be admitted to the 
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school without a nomination from one of the governors, or from the Rev. the 
Warden; to any of whom applications may be made. The nominations will 
be given with strict regard to the character and attainments of the boys. 


CHARTERS GRANTED TO ROMAN-CATHOLIC COLLEGES, 
(From the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal.) 

Sir,—All your readers, | dare say, are sufficiently acquainted with the fact, 

that there are several Roman-catholic Colleges in Great Britain and Ireland, 
established for the education of youth in the principles of that religion, and for 
the avowed object of disseminating Popery in these countries. But, perhaps, 
all are not aware that there are now no less than six of these Colleges which 
are directly sanctioned by law. Everybody knows that the College of May- 
nooth was founded by Act of Parliament, and receives an annual grant of 
public money ; but it is equally well known that five similar establishments, 
many of them much more dangerous, and far less under the control of the 
legislature than Maynooth, have recently received charters from the Crown, 
under the provisions of a late Act of the Imperial Parliament: by which they 

are now incorporated with the London University, and enabled to obtain for 
their students the degrees conferred by that body. 

The following is a list of these Colleges, with the announcement of the roval 
charters, or patents, which they have now received, taken verbatim from the 
so called “ Catholic Directories.” 

1. “ Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth, instituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1795, for the education of persons professing the Roman-catholic 
religion.” — Catholic Registry for 1836, p. 149. Dublin. 

2. St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. ‘“ On the 25th of May, 1840, her Majesty 
was please d to grant a charter, associating this College with the University of 
London.” —Catholie Directory for 1841, p. 390. Dublin. 

3. St. Mary’s College, Oscott. ‘In 1840, her Majesty granted a special 
charter to enable the students of this College to graduate and take out degrees, 
as in the leading universities.”-— Catholic Directory for 1843, p. 420. Dublin. 

“The College is aggregated to the London University, and several of its 
pupils have been presented there for examination, both for matriculation and 
bachelorship of arts, with most satisfactory success. The course of studies is 
likewise directed to meet the matriculation examination of Trinity College, 
Dublin.”—Catholie Directory for 1843, p. 75. London, Dolman. 

tand 5 Prior Park, Bath. ‘ The Institution at Prior Park consists of two 
distinct establishments or Colleges, dedicated to the Apostles St. Peter and 
Paul.”—* Both the Colleges are associated, by royal patent, with the London 
University, in which the students may graduate.”"—Catholic Directory for 
1842, pp. 73, 74. London, Dolman. 

6. Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn, Lancashire. ‘ The College is affi- 
liated to the London University.”—Catholie Directory for 1842, p. 75. Lon- 
don, Dolman. 

“ Stonyhurst College was incorporated with the London University in 
February, 1840."°—Catholic Directory, 1843, p.77. London, Dolman. 

The great variety of phrases used to express the connexion of these Col- 
leges with the University of London, is one of the first things that must strike 
the reader. Two or three of them are “associated with,” one is “ affiliated 
to,” (or, as another authority expresses it, ‘‘ incorporated with,”) and one is 
‘aggregated to” the London University. Whether this difference of phrase- 
ology is intended to express a correspondent difference in the degree of affinity 
or consanguinity to the “ parent society” in London, I do not know. 

In the accounts that are given of ‘ St. Mary’s College, Oscott,” there is a 
very remarkable discrepancy between the London and Dublin Directories. 
The former represents it as “ aggregated” to the London University. The 
latter makes no mention of the London University, but tells us that her Ma- 
jesty “has granted a special charter to enable its students to graduate and 
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take out degrees.” The special charter may, perhaps, be nothing more than 
the instrument required by the Act of Parliament to bring the College into 
connexion with the University of London: although, if we had no authority 
for the statement but the Dublin Directory, one might almost imagine that 
her Majesty had erected the College of Oscott itself into a new University. 

I hope, however, it may not be unprofitable to direct the attention of your 
readers to the foregoing facts ; for it would seem as if the University of Lon- 
don, which churchmen have hitherto been in the habit of regarding as a pro- 
ject framed for the promotion of liberal or infidel education, is now in a fair 
way to be converted into a seminary for the education of Popish Priests and 
Jesuits. So it is that extremes meet; and so also it is that modern Roman- 
ism scruples not, for its own sectarian ends, to associate itself, in England, as 
we have seen, with the London University, in Ireland with the national edu- 
cation ; schemes as opposed to the true principles of the Roman church as 
they are to ours; but which Rome lays hold of for a temporary purpose, 
while the trae Church of Christ shrinks back with fear, remembering the 
apostolic charge, ‘touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

I know not where to find a list of the institutions that have been connected 
with, or “aggregated to,” the London University, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament by which that body was created. It 
would be well worth knowing—(perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
supply the information)—what educational institutions have been enabled, by 
means of that statute, to obtain for their disciples the degrees, such as they 
are, of the London University. One would be curious to see what various 
forms of false doctrine, heresy, and schism, are thus fostered by Act of Par- 
liament, and “ aggregated” or “ affiliated” to the University of London. 

DUBLINIENSIS. 


ARCHES COURT, Tuavurspay, June 15. 
THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY SANDERS AGAINST HEAD. 


Sirk H. Jenner Fust delivered sentence in this case, argued in Easter Term 
last. It was a proceeding by letters of request, at the promotion of Mr. Ralph 
Sanders, of Exeter, against the Rev. Henry Erskine Head, rector of Feniton, 
Devon, for having offended against the laws, statutes, constitutions, and 
canons ecclesiastical of the realm, in having written and published, or caused 
to be published, in the “‘ Western Times” newspaper, of Exeter, for August 
21, 1841, a letter, intituled, ‘A View of the Duplicity of the Present System 
of Episcopal Ministration, in a letter addressed to the Parishioners of Feniton, 
occasioned by the Bishop of Exeter’s Circular on Confirmation,” in which letter 
he (Mr. Head) advisedly affirmed and maintained that the Catechism, the 
Order of Baptism, and the Order of Confirmation, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, contain erroneous and strange doctrines, and wherein he also advisedly 
affirmed and maintained other positions in derogation and depraving of the 


_ Book of Common Prayer, contrary or repugnant to the law, statutes, constitu- 


tions, and canons ecclesiastical of the realm, and against the peace and unity 
of the church. The proceeding against Mr. Head was commenced by the 
Bishop of Exeter, under the recent Church Discipline Act, (3rd and 4th Vict., 
c. 84;) but this form of proceeding was abandoned, and the case came in the 
form of a cause of office, by letters of request, before this court. Mr. Head, 
however, appeared to the citation under protest to the jurisdiction of the court 
on several grounds (not relating to the merits of the case), which were over- 
ruled. Mr. Head thereupon appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which affirmed the sentence, and remitted the cause to this court. The 
admission of the articles was not opposed, a negative issue was given, certain 
admissions were made by Mr. Head, to prevent the necessity of examining wit- 
nesses, and the question was reduced to one of law—namely, whether an offence 
had been committed which was cognizable by the Ecclesiastical Court. 

After going through the articles, (the substance of which is given above,) 
the learned judge observed that Mr. Head had admitted these articles, which 
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alleged that he was a minister in holy orders of the church of England, and 
that he was the author and publisher, or the cause of publishing, the letter in 
the “‘ Western Times,” though he did not admit that that letter contained 
positions in derogation and depraving of the Book of Common Prayer, or 
contrary or repugnant to the laws, statutes, constitutions, and canons ecclesi- 
astical of the realm, ‘That was the question to be tried with respect to the 
words of the letter. Mr. Head had also admitted the article which pleaded 
that there was and is a scandal and evil report in the diocese against him, as 
having offended against the laws ecclesiastical by having written and published 
the said letter. The counsel for Mr. Head had objected to the articles, that 
they contained no specific allegation of the law upon which the proceeding was 
founded, and that it was difficult, therefore, to know in what way to shape his 
defence ; but where an offence was charged, not under a particular statute, to 
which a particular penalty was attached, but, as in the present case, under the 
general law, not merely the lex scripta, but the ler non scripta, the unwritten 
law, which was binding upon the Ecclesiastical Court, in the same manner as 
the common law was binding upon the temporal courts—such specification was 
unnecessary ; he had no doubt, therefore, that the law was sufficiently pleaded, 
and the question was, whether the offence was of ecclesiastical cognizance, 
Mr. Head being not only a minister of the established church, but a beneficed 
clergyman, nothing could be more clear than that, under the general ecclesias- 
tical law, established universo concensu, the ordinary had the power of cor- 
recting the offences of the clergy in his diocese, and the proceedings for that 
purpose must be in the Ecclesiastical Court. Private admonition might be in 
some cases sufficient, but where a proceeding was necessary, it must be by ar- 
ticles against a clergyman for having conducted himself contrary to his duty as 
a minister of the church of England. 

This being a proceeding by the ordinary against a clergyman of his diocese, 
it was necessary to consider out of what the charge had arisen, and it was 
quite impossible for any one to read Mr. Head’s letter without perceiving that 
it does contain matter in derogation and depraving of the Book of Common 
Prayer, as established by the Act of Uniformity, 13 and 14 Car. II. Neither 
of the learned counsel for Mr. Head would venture to contest that point. The 
title of the letter shewed that it was addressed to Mr. Head’s parishioners, 
and that it was occasioned by a circular from the Bishop of Exeter to the 
clergy of his diocese. The first part was introductory only, and it was no 
part of the duty of the court to consider whether the doctrines of the Book 
of Common Prayer were erroneous or not; the law had declared that they 
were the doctrines of the established church. In the fourth paragraph it is 
said—*‘ It becomes my duty to state to you, that I have received a letter (a 
owe circular) from the Bishop of Exeter, requesting me to give notice of 

is lordship’s intention to confirm such young persons of this parish as shall 
be duly prepared. In short, I am called upon to address you on the subject 
of confirmation—an equivocal word, pregnant with that necessary evil, con- 
troversy. Three years ago the children of this parish did attend the confirm- 
ation. On that occasion the exclusive object of episcopal inquiry was, 
‘ Have these children been instructed in the sacramental parts of the cate- 
chism?’ A negative reply was given. And the rector of the parish was pub- 
licly censured for having omitted to teach the erroneous and strange doctrines 
which the catechism contains.” Now, to go no further, here it was affirmed 
that the catechism contained “‘ erroneous and strange doctrines,” and not only 
that, but it was avowed by Mr. Head, that he had written this letter in con- 
sequence of the circular of the Bishop of Exeter, requesting him to give notice 
of his lordship’s intention to confirm such young persons of the parish as 
should be duly prepared. He (the learned judge) found it very difficult to 
say that this was not an ecclesiastical offence; that Mr. Head was not amen- 
able to ecclesiastical jurisdiction for the non-performance of a duty which he 
was called upon to perform by the canons of the church, he having taken an 
oath of canonical obedience to his ordinary at the time of his ordination and 
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of his admission to his benefice. The 61st canon directed ministers to pre- 
pare children for confirmation when the bishop should assign a time for the 
performance of that duty. There was therefore an express canon for the 
conduct of ministers in regard to preparing children for the rite of confirma- 
tion. In this letter, addressed by the rector of Feniton to his parishioners, he 
avowed that he was guilty of a breach of canonical obedience, and of his duty 
as required by the canon. Though this was not the offence imputed to Mr. 
Head, yet it was an aggravation of it. 

The letter went on:—*‘‘ There spake the spirit of the present system of 
episcopal ministration. All the bishops, it is true, may not be quite so 
incautious as the Bishop of Exeter; but, inasmuch as they connive at and 
continue the use of the catechism end baptismal and confirmation ser- 
vices in their present state, I do not hesitate to aver that they act upon a 
system by which the episcopal order is exalted under false pretences, and at 
the expense of the doctrines of the Bible.” The letter speaks of the “ errors 
of the baptismal service,” and proceeds :—‘‘ These entreaties (it is fair to ad- 
mit) are made in atone of great urbanity; the letter contains some just 
observations ; and the whole announcement would be quite unexceptionable 


if those church services, to which his lordship refers both you and myself, 


were free from error. But the letter covertly insinuates that those church 
services contain nothing but sound doctrine. Lndeed, the whole communication 
is almost entirely founded on this assumption, which assumption is not con- 
sistent with truth. Ido not mean that his lordship intends to insinuate a 
greater proportion of falsehood than is usually found in episcopal circulars. 
Far be it from me to attribute a single grain of duplicity to the Bishop of 
Exeter, which does not attach itself to all his right rev. brethren. All their 
lordships promise at their ordination to be ‘ ready to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrine; but, on the other hand, they do not 
scruple to vex us with the erroneous and strange doctrine of the confirmation 
service.” ‘ As reformation in this respect is not hopeless, and as I also am 
pledged by my ordination vows, as a minister of the Church of England, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous doctrine, I do hereby decline and refuse 
to give any countenance whatever to the office of confirmation, as it is now 
used by their lordships the bishops, and, instead of recommending, in com- 
pliance with the episcopal circular, the perusal and re-perusal of that service 
to the young persons of this parish, I warn them all, young, old, and middle- 
aged, to beware, in the name of God, of the erroneous and strange doctrine 
which it contains.” ‘‘ It is also a fact that the Prayer-book sins against 
itself. Some parts of it are at variance with other parts. The 4th, Gth, Sth, 
aod 36th canons are repugnant to the Ist and 3rd ordination vows. Some of 
the dogmas in the catechism, confirmation, and baptismal services, are utterly 
inconsistent with the doctrines contained in the llth, 12th, 13th, and 17th 
articles.” “* If their Jordships wish to satisfy the public that their exaltation 
is just and right, let their lordships, instead of teaching the erroneous doc- 
trine in the church service, banish and drive it away ; instead of bending the 
Bible to the obliquities of the Prayer-book, let them make, or endeavour to 
make, this Prayer-book consistent with the Bible and with itself; instead of 
reversing the apostle’s rule, let them ‘ abhor that which is evil’ in the Prayer- 
book, and ‘ cleave to that which is good’ in it.” He (the learned judge) 
thought it was quite impossible to say that anything could be more offensive 
in matter and style than this document, or that it did not affirm and maintain 
positions in derogation and depravity of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
rendered Mr, Head amenable to ecclesiastical jurisdiction and liable to eccle- 
siastical censure. 

The offence was, therefore, a grave and serious one in a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who was bound, at his ordination, to subscribe to certain 
articles, without which he would not have been admitted to the ministry. By 
the 36th canon, it is required that persons before they be received into the 
ministry, do subscribe these articles, one of which is, “that the Book of Com- 
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mon Prayer containeth in it nothing contrary to the word of God, and that it 
may lawfully so be used, and that he himself will use the form in the said 
book prescribed, in public prayer and administration of the sacraments.” He 
is to subscribe this “ willingly and ex animo.” It had been argued that the 
canons of 1603 referred not to the Book of Common Prayer now established, 
but to that established by the statute of Elizabeth ; but it had been re-enacted 
by the Act of Uniformity 13 and 14 Charles II. He was clearly of opinion 
that Mr. Head could not shelter himself under such a plea. Supposing that 
this proceeding were confined to the statute of Elizabeth, it might open a 
question whether publishing or writing was “declaring” within the meaning 
of that statute. But it was unnecessary to consider that question. The pro- 
ceeding was under the general law, not under a particular statute ; and could 
the court doubt that Mr. Head had brought himself within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and rendered himself amenable to the authority of his diocesan? 
He (the learned judge) had no doubt on the point, and he had no hesitation in 
holding that the articles were completely proved. The next question was, the 
punishment which the court ought to impose for such an offence committed by 
a beneficed clergyman. It would be no harsh exercise of the power of the 
court if it were to pronounce that Mr. Head had incurred the penalty of depri- 
vation ; for if he had entertained the opinions expressed in his letter, he could 
not complain if he were deprived of a benefice to which he would not have 
been admitted without subscribing the article approving of and enjoining the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer. But by the statute of Elizabeth there 
were degrees of punishment assigned for the first, second, and third offences,— 
that for the latter being imprisonment for life,—and he should therefore de- 
cree that Mr. Head, for the offence he had committed, be suspended ab officio 
et a beneficio—from duty and from the emoluments of his living—for three 
years, from the 25th of June; that he be condemned in the costs of the pro- 
ceedings, and be monished to abstain from such conduct in future; though 
the court would have been fully justified in going to the fullest extent of the 
punishment. 

Dr. Addams asked whether the court would not require a certificate of good 
behaviour before restoration? but 

The court said it was unnecessary; as Mr. Head might be proceeded against 
a second time if he offended during or after the period of his suspension, 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE—APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATE CHURCH 
OFFICERS. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


AuTuouGH the subject of church discipline and the state of our ecclesi- 
astical law have of late been much discussed ; although the reports of 
commissioners and the essays of individuals have been published ; 
although some legislation has already taken place, and more seems 
still in contemplation ; yet one very essential branch of the subject, 
involving great principles, and leading to most important consequences, 
seems to have been entirely overlooked, We allude to the appoint- 
ment of subordinate church officers. 

Time was when the lowest ecclesiastical offices could not be filled 
except by persons in full communion with the church; and when the 
appointment to them could not be made but by regular ecclesiastical 
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authority. And even when a partial relaxation of this discipline crept 
in, so that some inferior officers of the church, such, for instance, as 
sextons, and in some cases parish clerks, came to be chosen by the 
whole body of the parishioners, no great inconvenience was likely to 
arise from hence, when every member of the commonwealth was also 
a member of the church. 

But in these days, when various degrees of dissent from the church, 
up to the bitterest hostility against it, when even infidelity itself may 
be maintained and avowed with impunity, those privileges which once 
belonged to every parishioner upon the presumption that he was a 
member of the church, cannot now be exercised by all alike without 
the greatest unfairness towards the church, and most serious detri- 
ment to the interests of true religion. 

To illustrate this, let us take the case of any moderately large parish. 
In such we fear that the number of careless, lukewarm churchmen, 
together with dissenters and profane persons, will generally be found 
to exceed the number of regular communicants ; but all alike have a 
vote in vestry, even upon church affairs. And parish vestries are, as 
we well know, not usually attended by the most respectable, quiet, 
and well-disposed of the inhabitants. From these data we may easily 
anticipate the principles that usually govern the proceedings of these 
little parish parliaments. Do they meet together for the election of a 
churchwarden? A mean and petty economy, as we might expect, is 
gefierally the most popular qualification for this office in the estima- 
tion of such an assembly ;* and accordingly their choice usually falls 
upon one who they think will spend least upon the church; and in 
some instances, where the sectarian and profane leaven predominates, 
they will seek another qualification besides in their donilitaitie, 
even that of hostility to the clergyman; so that he whose office it is 
to assist the parish priest in the maintenance of discipline, the discou- 
ragement of virtue, and discountenance of vice, becomes a clog and 

hindrance to him in the discharge of his duty. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the exemption of all professional persons from the office of 
churchwarden as well as from all other parochial offices, leaves small 
= but ill provided with persons fit to serve that office. We 
ave known non-communicants, dissenters, and even infidels, ap- 
pointed churchwardens by parish vestries. Again, with regard to the 
appointment of clerks and sextons; the former, though usually ap- 
pointed by the minister, are yet in some cases appointed by the pa- 
rishioners ; and the latter are almost universally elected by the whole 
body of rate-payers, without the power of a veto in the parish priest 
or any other ecclesiastical authority, Now here, as before, judging 
from the nature of the constituent body, it is easy to see that good 
moral and religious character and known affection to the church will 
will not always be deemed indispensable qualifications in the candi- 
dates for these offices; but that sometimes a character the very re- 
verse may prove a recommendation. 
But although the evils arising from the present mode of appointing 
the subordinate officers of our church may be obviously shewn by ar- 


nee 





* We are glad, however, to know that there are some glorious exceptions. 
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guments d privri; yet, leaving all speculations, we shall endeavour to 
evince the same by an appeal to facts. We shall lay before you two 
incidents in parochial history, illustrative of the subject in question, 
which have lately come under our own notice. 

In the parish of » & vacancy recently occurred in the office of 
parish clerk. The appointment was in the hands of the parishioners, 
Many candidates for the place appeared, none of whom were commu- 
nicants, and some of them persons of very indifferent character. Out 
of these, one was appointed, whom no serious-minded person would 
consider fit to exercise any office in the house of God. 

In the parish of , upon a vacancy in the office of sexton, the 
following scene lately occurred. We must premise that the parish is 
not large, that among the resident householders there is a great pro 
portion of publicans, and that the chief part of the land is occupied by 
out-dwelling farmers. ‘The principal candidates for the office, who 
had sufficient promise of support to induce them to persevere, were 
the following :— 

1. A middle-aged, able-bodied labourer, who had lived about twenty 
years in the parish, well reported of by all who knew him, whose large 
family was so well brought up as to afford a most beneficial example 
to his neighbours, and who with his wife and the elder of his children 
was a constant communicant. 

2. A young man, having a wife and a small family, who had lately 
come into the parish, and occupied premises of sufficient value to pro- 
cure him a legal settlement. He was a rare church-goer, and a non- 
communicant, but not ill conducted in other respects. 

3. A decrepit old man, whom habits of tippling had brought to pe 
verty and dependence upon parochial relief; and who, moreover, fre- 
quented no place of worship, and was never known to do so. 

And which of these three, would the reader think, was deemed 
most eligible by the little parish parliament ? 

The first candidate was soon set aside, being considered as no parish- 
ioner, because, forscoth, he was not so in the same sense of that term 
as the second candidate; and so all his claims as an old inhabitant, an 
honest man, and one likely soon to stand in need of help, went for 
nothing in the eyes of the short-sighted, narrow-minded arbiters of 
parochial affairs. 

The second was not altogether objected to, but he was not popular 
with the economists, because he was able to earn his living; nor with 
the publicans and their customers, because he was too diligent and 
thrifty to spend his time and money among them. 

The third, then, was the favourite candidate ; and that, besides 
other reasons, for one that no argument could outweigh—viz., that he 
was chargeable to the parish, which he would no longer be should he 
get the situation to which he aspired. 

Under these circumstances the first candidate, finding but little sup- 
port—probitas laudatur et alget—soon retired, and made over his 
interest tothe second. The contest, therefore, lay between the two last. 

And now we come to the climax of the degradation to which the 
poor state-ridden church of England is subject on such occasions. At 
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the time appointed for the vestry meeting there entered the church a 
mixed multitude, of whom many were never there to be seen at the 
hour of prayer." The candidates having been proposed and seconded 
by their respective supporters, a show of hands ensued, which being 
declared in favour of the last candidate, a poll was demanded on the 
other side. And now the various public-houses poured forth the scum 
of the parish, who came, many of them in a state of intoxication, to 
vote for their boon companion, using rough and abusive language in 
and around the church against the supporters of the other candidate. 
The out-dwelling farmers, also, who regarded the matter as a mere 
question of pounds, shillings and pence, in which their pockets were 
concerned, in spite of the known wishes of the clergyman and most 
respectable parishioners, sent their labourers from the fields to vote 
for the candidate whose appointment would cause a temporary dimi- 
nution of the poor-rate. ‘Thus, though the communicants and regular 
attendants at the church service were generally in favour of the other 
candidate, yet through the indifference of many careless churchmen 
who voted not at all, and through the union and activity of the paltry 
economists, secturians, drunkards, infidels, &c., who left not a stone 
unturned to compass their object, the church is compelled to admit 
among her officers one who, according to the theory of her discipline, 
should be in a state of excommunication. But in the present state of 
things there is no remedy for this ‘evil; and the church-going people 
of this parish are now continually feeling the inconveniences that arise, 
not only from the disgrace of having such an officer, but from his in- 
competency to discharge his duties. As the state sometimes imposes 
upon the church incompetent rulers, and then reproaches it with inef- 
ficiency, so is it in this case, and so will it ever be where the enemies 
of the church are its legislators. From the few cases here given it 
would seem that in the appointment of the inferior as well as the su- 
perior officers of the church, not only the honour of the Christian re- 
ligion, but the best interests of society are involved. And in the last- 
mentioned instance, the means which a short-sighted economy led men 
to adopt forthe purpose of throwing offa present burden, will surely bring 
upon them more and heavier burdens ior the time to come; for what 
is the best security against the increase of poor-rates but a religious, 
sober, and industrious population ? And what can be a greater check 
to the growth of such a population than the system of parochial pa- 
tronage above mentioned ? What are the principles which this system 
proclaims ? Does it not seem to say, in no equivocal terms, “ We have 
nothing to bestow upon the religious, sober, and industrious. Cast off 
the fear of God, waste your substance in idleness and riotous living, 
and 80 become burdensome to your parish, then we will do what we 
can for you, then we will put you into any office or situation that we 
can obtain for you, however unfit you may be to fulfil its duties.” 
The parish in which the proceedings above noticed took place is 
not, we are inclined to think, worse conditioned than the generality 
of town parishes; and it is not improbable, in the present state of 
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church discipline, that the like principles would be found to operate, and 
the like effects to follow, in the greater number of our populous parishes. 
Hoping that these and such-like cases may come to the knowledge 
of those who are now directing their attention to the restoration of our 
ecclesiastical discipline, and that a gracious Providence may deign, 
through their instrumentality, or by other means, to introduce the 

proper remedies, I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, URBANUs, 


THE FACTORIES BILL. 


Tue failure of the government in their attempt at an educational 
measure which should please all parties is not surprising; but it is 
surprising that knowing, as Sir J. Graham must, the state of feeling 
among dissenters with regard to the church—a feeling which every 
symptom of decline in their own finances and influence exasperates to 
the utmost, he should ever have supposed it possible that they would 
approve anything the church could accept. However, that delusion 
has passed away, and the people once more abandoned to that igno- 
rance which no effort of the church can remove without government 
assistance, simply because it is considered that it would be a pity to 
make dissenters angry. 

What the precise evil apprehended from their displeasure may be 
is not mentioned. Experience seems to shew that it is not fact that dissen- 
ters reject achurch education when that education is good and efficient. 
It also makes it highly probable that, as the church cannot educate 
without the legislature, dissent could not with it. No new difficulty, 
then, has risen up, like Richard’s spirit, in the path, nothing which has 
not impeded past legislation, and will not impede future, until some 
government arises strong enough and bold enough to recognise the 
church as the only lawful instructor of the people. Once more, how- 
ever, Sir J. Graham shall speak for himself. On the 15th of June, he 
stated— 


“It might be convenient if he now made the announcement of the intentions 
of government with respect to the Factory Bill, or at least with respect to 
those clauses in it which related to education. ‘The House would do him the 
justice to remember that when he brought forward the educational clauses in 
the Factory Bill he stated that he thought them necessary, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances in which those were placed on whom education was 
made compulsory by the Factory Act as it now stood. The house would also 
do him the justice to remember that he then likewise stated that the proposi- 
tion on the part of the government was made in no sectarian spirit (hear, 
hear); that he did not propose it or consider it as in any way connected with 
party spirit or party feeling, (hear, hear,) and that he hoped and trusted it 
would be so discussed in that house, and so regarded by the country. (Hear, 
hear.) g He was bound to state, and he stated it with heartfelt satisfaction, 
that, so far as the house was concerned, the proposed clauses had been re- 
ceived, if not with favour, at least in a spirit of forbearance on the part 
of those who were usually opposed to her majesty’s government, for which he 
now begged to tender his most sincere acknowledgments. (Cheers from both 
sides.) That forbearance was well worthy of the vast importance of the 
subject—an importance which should place it far above all party considera- 
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tions. (Tlear, hear.) He thought it would be impertinent in him, secing 
that the sense of the house had never been taken by any division on the sub- 
ject, to speculate on what might be the opinion of the house on the resolutions 
in their modified form. He had already distinctly stated—what he now felt 
it his duty to repeat—that the success of the measure in his estimation, and 
it had been framed with that view, would mainly depend on its being received 
generally throughout the country as a measure of concord and conciliation. 
(tlear, hear.) He had endeavoured so to frame it- He had always so re- 
garded it, and he could not, after the best consideration he had been enabled 
to bestow upon it, regard it in any other light. (Hear, hear.) Soon after 
the introduction of the measure, be found that the great body of the dissenters 
of the country had insuperable objections to it as it then stood; finding that 
so, he was disposed so to modify several of the clauses, and to add others, as 
to mect the objections made; and, by permission of the house, he was enabled 
to add those extensive modifications which he hoped would obviate most, if 
not all, of the objections that had been made by the dissenters. In that hope, he 
was very sorry to be obliged to say that he had been wholly disappointed. The 
objections originally made to the measure had not been removed by the modi- 
fications which he had proposed, nor had the opposition to the modified 
clauses been at all abated. On the part of the established church there had 
been shewn a great willingness to make concessions for the sake of concord 
and conciliation—he would add, that the concessions would have amounted to 
sacrifices—but those concessions had not been met in a corresponding spirit. 
What, then, was the duty of government under such circumstances? He 
could not conceal from himself, nor was he disposed to conceal from the house, 
that the great evil which this measure was intended to counteract had not been 
removed. The statement made by his noble friend the member for Dorset- 
shire, as to the unhappy ignorance in which a large portion of the population 
of the manufacturing districts were now involved remained unshaken. The 
measure which he (Sir James Graham) had introduced was intended to meet 
and overcome that evil. Private and individual exertions, without the aid of 
government, had hitherto been found insufficient to counteract it; and there- 
fore it was that government was disposed to call in the aid of the legislature 
to assist those exertions; but he must repeat his assertion, that unless there 
could be obtained general concord and co-operation, even the passing of the 
bill, had they been able to effect it, would only have increased religious dis- 
cord; would have embittered many of the evils which they were all most 
anxious to overcome, and would aggravate, instead of diminish, the danger 
arising out of the present state of affairs. (Hear, hear.) Now, on the best 
consideration which government had been enabled to give the subject. they 
had come to the conclusion that it would be most consistent with their public 


duty not to press the educational clauses of the Factories Bill during the pre- 
sent session. (Cheers from both sides of the house.)’”’ 


PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD. 


Oxrorp still keeps in the busy foreground of theological disputation ; 
and sickening as the subject is, it cannot be passed unnoticed by. The 
sermon of Dr. Pusey, as has been already stated, was given up, and 


considered objectionable by a regularly constituted tribunal. 


A pre- 


judice against this was certainly excited in the writer’s mind, by find- 
ing Dr. Fausseti’s name among the vice-chancellor’s assessors. But 
eration has removed it; and it might not be easy to 
select a less partial council for the judge, on whom alone, after all, 
the statute appears to place the onus of the decision. The result of the 
luvestigation is, that Dr. Pusey is suspended from preaching before the 


further consid 
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University for two years; against which sentence he protests, on two 
grounds—that no propositions have been extracted from his sermon, and 
selected for censure; and that he has not been heard in his own defenc e. 

Now, it would appear that the very constitution of the tribunal was 
framed for the purpose of avoiding both these necessities. The vice- 
chancellor for the time being is likely to be a man of some capabi- 
lities and information. The Regius or Margaret Professor of Divinity 
are likely to understand any theological proposition, in which ambi- 
guity had not been studied and intentional. And if both were defi- 

cient, they had the assistance of five doctors of divinity, some of 
whom would be likely to understand the matter. And if all of them 
considered the discourse worthy of censure,* is it likely that the cause 
of truth or peace would be forwarded by allowing the convicted person 
to enter at large on his defence ? 

It is true the statute gives an alternative. If a young man, in his 
ignorance or folly, uses an incautious expression, the vice-chancellor 
may allow him to retract it, and send him away, only telling him to 
be wiser for the future. This leniency, however, no D.D. could 
expect; for he surely had had time to digest his sentiments, and power 
to express them accurately, No liberty of retracting ought to be 
expected by him. The statute is as follows :— 


‘“Statutum est, quod si quis pro Concione aliqua, intra Universitatem ejusve 
precinctum habita, quicquam doctrine vel discipline Ecclesiw Anglicane pub- 
lice recepte dissonum aut contrarium, aut publica auctoritate, ad tempus vel 
aliter, prohibitum, protulerit, sive protulisse, ab ipso Vice-Cancellario suspectus, 
vel ab alio aliquo, 1 rationabilem suspicionis causam afferente, delatus fuerit ; 
quod postulanti Vice-Cancellario, sive ejus deputato, Concionis sux ve rum 
exemplar, eisdem terminis conscriptum, virtute juramenti tradet ; vel, si pre- 
tendat se exemplar non habere, de iis, de quibus suspectus vel delatus fuit, 
directé virtute juramenti respondebit. 

“ Deindé vero Vice-Cancellarius, sive ejus deputatus, verbis sensuve eorum, 
qux in questionem vocantur, in medium prolatis, et rite perpensis, adhibito 
consilio sex aliorum S. Theologiz Doctorum (quorum unus sit S. Theologia 
Professor Regius, si Concioni interfuerit), si quem criminis objecti reum in- 
venerit, eum pro arbitrio vel a munere predicandi intra precinctum Univer- 
Sitatis suspendet; vel ad ea qua protulit recantandum adiget.”—Tit. xvi., 
8. 1). 


A collection of cases has been made, however, entitled :— 
THE STATUTE INTERPRETED BY UNIVERSITY PRACTICE, 


“ It is said that the statute does not require the citation of the party accused, 
or oblige his judges to give him a hearing. Admit it. Consuetudo vincit legem. 
The practice of the University has been otherwise. 

‘‘ Humphrey Leech, chaplain of Christ Church, gave offence in a sermon 
on Evangelical Counsels, June 27, 1608. He was cited, and appeared before 
the vice-chancellor, who had received a copy of the sermon. Mr. Leech de- 
manded of his judges ‘ that they’—his own words—‘ would proceed against 
me juridically, and by way of articles; so I should know precisely what was 
the error and falsehood of my doctrine, and they should receive my answet 
made in form of law. For this hath ever been the custom of proceeding in 
this University, and in God's church.’ This assertion of his was admitted by 


* Three are stated, in the present instance, by advocates of Dr. Pusey, to hav 
found “little fault” with the sermon. 
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his adversaries, but the vice- chancellor's reply was—‘ All’—the sermon—* is 
false, scandalous, popish, erroneous.’ 

“Thomas Hill, of Hart Hall, in a sermon at St. Mary’s, May 24, 1631, 
treated of prohibited matters. He was convented before the vice-chancellor. 

“Thomas Ford, of Magdalen Hall, June 12, 1631, offended in like manner. 
His sermon was demanded, and after some difficulty, obtained, and himself 
was summoned to appear. 

“ Jan. 30, 1637, Richard Kilbye, of Lincoln, preached at St. Mary’s. His 


sermon was demanded; his error was shewn him on his appearance. He 
recanted. 


“ April 6, 1638, Gaspat Mayne, of Christ Church, appeared before the vice- 
chancellor and others, to answer for himself, having offended in a sermon. 

“ Sept. 6, 1640, John Johnson, of Magdalen, preached in St. Mary’s, and 
gave offence. He was convented before the authorities, and submitted. 

“On the same day, Henry Wilkinson, of Magdalen Hall, gave offence. He 


was cited, but refusing to acknowledge his fault, was suspended till he should 
recant. 


“ Oxford, June 7, 1843.” 


Now, in each and all of these, it does appear that the accused party 
was summoned, not to defend or explain his words, but to recant 
them. Dr. Pusey, on the contrary, has always declared his readiness 
to defend his expressions; and such being notoriously his intention, 
the vice-chancellor authorized him to state 66 that he had had no hear- 
ing,’ words on which he comments thus :— 


“It ever was, and is, my full conviction, that had I had the hearing, which 
(for the sake of the University and the church) I earnestly asked for, I must 
have been acquitted.” 

A considerable number of members of the University (some of 
whom fully concur in condemning the sermon in question) have re- 
quested the vice-chancellor to state the objectionable passages. ‘T'o 
this requisition he has returned for answer :— 


‘“‘ Gentlemen,— Respecting as I do the motives of those who have signed the 
paper conveyed to me by you, and ready as I am at all times to satisfy the 


reasonable demands of members of convocation, I regret that I cannot in the 
present instance comply with their request. 


‘ It is my plain duty, as vice-chancellor, to abide by the statutes of the 
University, and as these do not prescribe, so I have scarcely a doubt they do 
not permit, the course which is now suggested to me. 

Forthe silence of the statutes on this point satisfactory reasons may be 


presumed—reasons which are not applicable to me only, but to yourselves 
individually, and to the University at large. 


‘1 beg to subscribe myself,” &c. 

It was fully expected that, ere this, 
the sermon itself would have appeared as an appeal ad populum against 
the se ntene e in question. This, however, has been delayed from week 
to week; and it seems as if the Professor of Hebrew desired to spare 
the church the fermentation which, supposing his sermon most unex- 
ceptionable, it would be sure to occasion, or hesitated to give his ene- 
mies a triumph, by shewing how little he cared for constituted autho- 
rities, when they crossed his path, and would leave it before the 
world as an open question whether he is a teacher of erroneous 
doctrine, or merely an incautious and injudicious man.® 


Thus matters rest at present. 


* The latest information as to the publication of this sermon shall be given in the 
Notices to Correspondents, 
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But we have been looking on one side of the picture only. If the 
prosecution of Dr. Pusey is to stand alone, it can be characterized no 
otherwise than as an iniquitous measure. If henceforth preachers are 
allowed in the University pulpit to degrade and deny the doctrines 
which Dr. Pusey appears to have overstated—if the sanguine man 
ouly, whose faith outruns his sense by ever so little, is to be branded, 
and the miserable latitudinarian and ignorant sentimentalist is to lec- 
ture unimpeded—if the University pulpit is not to be brought to give 
a certain sound, and utter the w ords of truth and soberness,—no words 
can be too strong to express the imprudence, the mischievousness, and 
the weakness, of such a proceeding as the present. 


SANDERS v. HEAD. 


Te sentence delivered in the Arches Court by Sir H. J. Fust will 
be found among the documents. By this he is suspended ab officio 
et a beneficio for three years. ‘Thus something like ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is vindicated in a single instance; at the same time there are 
reasous which make the case altogether unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, the heterodoxy was forced upon the bishop’s ob- 
servation, rather than inquired after by him, 

In the second, it was accompanied by great personal insolence. 

And hence it is to be feared that had the man been less plain- 
spoken, and less offensive, and less anxious to make and litigate a 
quarrel, the issue might have been different. 

There are at the present moment hundreds of cases in which the 
clergyman is a quiet, well-behaved man, who would be civil enough 
to his bishop, or anybody else, but who is perfectly well known to 
entertain and avow sentiments like those of Mr. H. in more decent 
language. What a pity that the heterodoxy should not have been tried 
where no imaginable prejudice could exist against the individual. 


———$——— — 
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Trinity 
Exeter 


| 
| 
St. David's, Lam. 
Jesus 
Jesus 
Wadham 
Magdalen 
Magdalen 
St. Peter's 
Queens’ 


Catherine Hall | 


Prinity 
Fell. of Jesus 
Christ Church | 
kixeter 
Corpus Christi 


University. 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Dublin 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 


) 
t 


t 


~~ 


~~ 


Ordaining Bishop. 

Ely, by 1. d. from 
Bp. of Durham 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


London 
London 


Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Worcester 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Worcester 

Ely 

Lincoln 

Glouces. & Bristol 
by 1. d. from Bp. 
of Carlisle 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Worcester 

Glouces. & Bristol 

Ely 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Ely 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of Canterbury 


London 


Abp. of Canterbury 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 


London 


Worcester, by Ld. 
from Bp. of Ossory 
London 


Abp. of York 
London 


London 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Ely 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Chichester 

Abp. of York 

Peterborough 

London 

Ely, by J. d. from 
Bishop of Lichfield 

Hereford 

Ely 

Lineoln 

Peterborough 

W orcester 








rom 


tol 


ury 


istol 
Bp. 


ol 


ury 


yury 


yury 


sory 


‘tol 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DEACONS. 
Name. 
Griffith,W.W. (Lite- 


rate) evesee eeeeeeees 


Deg. 





College. 


Church Miss. 8.) 
College, Is- 
iz lington \ 







| 
| 
Hechler, D. ..ccoccsoeee 





Hickman, R. 2.0.00 B.As Emmanuel 

BUadl, Jawnes ccccccccccce | Bode University | 
Hodson, G. H...ecceeee | Bea Trinity | 
Holmes, H. C. ..... owe | M.A. | Catherine Hall | 
Howlett, W.......scc00- B.A. Jesus 

Hughes, F. Geseseeees B.A. | St. John’s 
Hughes, W......s00004 | Bea. | Jesus 


Hunt, Ae Accccccesccese Exeter 


Church Miss. 
College, Is- 
lington 


New 


B.A. 
Hunter, J..ccccoceseccce 


Huntingford, E. ...... 


a 


Inman, R. F. — 7" Lincoln 
Inman, ie — seesesecce | Bale Queens’ 
Jarvis, EF. cccccccccce | M.B ‘Trinity 


Jenner, :s. 1 ee 
Jephson, W. seccccssoeee 
Jobnson, C. H 


Trinity 
Corpus Christi 


hwakadanna B.A St. Edmund Hall) 
TERY, WF cvcsstcccsensiosss M.A Lincoln 
Kidd, John ..... salina s.c.L. | Catherine Hall 
Ring, R. cccccccccscceee 8.c.L. | Christ’s 
Kingdon, R. G. seaies na. | St. John’s 
1 eee ee GA St. John’s 
EeGNGs Gy ssccassavaaa Sie Trinity 
Lawrence, F. J. R.... | Bia. Exeter 
LOiiy Wi ssavitussitmisne z.A. | Brasennose 


Leigh, F. 


Leigh, FF. Jecccccce oecee 
Lewis, D. P 


Magdalen 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Catherine Hall 


Catherine Hall 


Balliol 

Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Balliol 
Trinity 
Queen’s 

Ik xeter 
Magdalen 
‘Trinity 


Macgregor, C. ....s+00 


Marriott, J. P.......00. 
Marshall, G. ..cccccccces 
Marshall, J. 


Penney Bc Wi cssactans 
DROWN: Bu. sidauatindnsisnains 
Miller, J. W. 
Mills, R. T 
Mills, T. 


B.A. 


aa, WE isdiatedsnupine sat Brasennose 
Dame, Gh Midis cies B.A. Trinity | 
Murray, | ee B.A. ef Church | 
eee M.A, . John’s 
oe eee eee B.A. C amen Hall | 
CPEVGP, Du andicdistbacens B.A. Queens’ 
Owen, E. .... .. | B.A. | Sidney Sussex 
ROO, Ts ccdildsscsiencas B.A. Jesus 
x =) ee R.A. Christ Church 

Q Church — 
4 ere as College, Is- 

! lington 
Mee, UR, .scnsidkbocsesks fea. ‘Trinity 
Piggott, Be Mivivsccins Boks Trinity 
Pite Fe cavecubitstennndes p.A, | Oricl 


University. 


Camb. 


Durham 


Camb. 
_ Camb, 
ic amb, 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb, 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


| Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
| Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxtord 


| Camb. 


Oxford 


91 


Ordaining Bishop. 
\ Ely, by 1. d. from 
Bishop of Llandaff 


London 


| 
Worcester 
Abp. of York 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Abp. of York 
Peterborough 
Worcester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Exeter 


| London 
| 
| 


Lincoln 

Abp. of York 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 

Abp. of Canterbury 
London 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 

Abp. of York 
London 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 

Abp. of Canterbury 
London 

Worcester 


Ely, by 1. d. from 
} Bishop of Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Peterborough 
{ Ely, by 1. d. from 
) Bishop of Lichfield 
Abp. of York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Abp. of Canterbury 
| Worcester 
Chichester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Worcester 
Lincoln 
London 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 


London 


Abp. of Canterbury 
(hichester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
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y 
ame. 


Power, John... 
Powles, R. C. ......... 
,. 


Pretyman, G. 


Protheroe, G. 


eeeeeeeee 


Rankin, F. J. H....... 


Rawlinson, G. 


Redford, F. eee 


Reynolds, J. C. 


Richings, A. ¢ 
Rickards, J. ... 
Ridout, G. ... 
Roberts, H. ... 
Roche, H. G. 


seeteeeee 


. 
. eeeree 


eee eeeee 


Rogers, WwW. ecesesecores 


Rolleston, R. 

Rowden, G. C, 
Rudge, E.. ... 
Sadler, W. 
Sandys, E. M. 


Savile, Hon. A. 


Sharpe, e. 
Skottow, C. M 
Slade, James 
Smelt, M. A. 
Smith, R. P. 
Soper, is 


ee eee eeee 


ee teee 8 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


Sparrow, M, P 


eee eeeee 


SE | 5 Saapeeaaereer 


Stevenson, I. 


Stewart, James 


Stow ers, H. M. 


Streatley ie 
Stuart, C. 
Swainson, C. 
Sykes, G. M, 
i 


Churland, F. E 


lowers, R. .. 
Iwiss, bE. R. 
Turner, C. B, 
Pweed, J. P. 
Ward, G. A. 


Warner, S. H. 


Warneford, J. 


Watherston, J. 


i, . eo 
VW hate ley > k 


Williams, H. G. 


Wing, John .. 


W oodford, Be R. 


Wroth, BE. B. 
Young, J. R. 


Allott, | Serer 


| ee 
( Literate) 


A. 


eee eeeeee 


ee eee eeee 


eee eee eee 


eeeeee 


Arden, George......... 


Ashurst, J. H 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Deg. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


HLA. 
B.A. 


HA. 
B.A. 


R.A. 


B.A 


DEACONS. 
College. 
Fellow of Pem. 
Exeter 
Merton 


New Ino Hall 


Brasennose 


St. John's 
Church Miss. 
College, Is- 
lington 
Christ's 
Christ’s 
Trinity 
Emmanuel 
J esus 
St. John’s 
Balliol 
University 
New 
Catherine Hall 
Queens’ 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Christ's 
Jesus 
St. John’s 
Caius 
Pembroke 
Magdalen Hall | 
Clare Hall 
Magdalen Hall 
Christ's 
Gonville & Caius 
St. Edmund Hall 
St. John's 





Fell. of Christ's 
Fell. of Down. 
Clare Hall 
New 

St. John's 
University 
Balliol 

Exeter 

Christ Church 
St. John’s 
Worcester 

St. John’s 

Fell. of Trinity 
Prinity 


Fell. of Emman, 


Queens’ 
Pembroke 
St. John's 
Caius 


PRIESTS. 


Jesus | 
Wadham 
E xeter 


University. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Camb. 


| Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Cainb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 





Ordaining Bishop. 
Ely 

Lincoln 

Chichester 
Glouces. & Bristol, 
by |. d. from Bp. 
of Bath and Wells 
Glouces. & Bristol 
London 
Peterborough 


London 


Peterborough 
Worcester 
London 
London 
Peterborough 
London 
London 

Abp. of York 
Lincoln 
London 
Exeter 
Iixeter 
London 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Chichester 
Lincoln 
London 

Abp. of Canterbury 
Peterborough 
Worcester 
Exeter 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 
Chichester 
Ely 

kly 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
London 

W orcester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Ilereford 
Hereford 
London 

Ely 

Glouces, & Bristol 
Ely 
Peterborough 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 
Worcester 


Lincoln 
Exeter 
Lincoln 





ip. 
lls 


‘ol 


ol 


ol 


tol 


Name 
Atlay, J....cesseeeeee oces 
Ayton, We esesenee eoesce : 
Bayley, Ga... .ceceeeeees 
Baynham, A.....es++0+ | 
Beak. €. Crcessicects vent 
Bellamy, J. .....+0++ obe 
Belleon, Rucececccccesees 
Beresford, G......... “al 
GA, Fs Gas ccccivesess ‘ 
Birkett, J. Pecsccees eose 


Bishop, H. G. N..eeee | 


Blenkiron, B.......eee0. 
Bolton, T. A. ( Lit. | 
Bourne, T...... pineuseea 
Bowden, R. ......+. eees 
SPP Tie scacscxcnns oeee 
ated: Bs Giasccenssane . 
Deities. Fa We: ccscsees ‘ 
NG: Tiisanmicnth sates 
Brown, Si cececces senceee 
OW Wig Wecaccnicdececases 
Burney, E. K......06 ‘ 
Chittenden, T. K...... 
Cocking, i dndaies ae 
Cees Bencssasdasniancse 
Colville, Feanses seer aeee 
Congreve, Disvacumncenia 
CONDI F.. ccntanenenesess 
Cornish, Fi. Eb scsccsses 
BGs Gis avsccccbenerns P 
Davies, C. F..... seneuee 
Dickson, J. W...... ecee 
Beet, Ch, Pevcavcnanes ‘ 
Pereaetiy. F ccacececs enone 


Pees Be Peccdccncenccs 
Fletcher, J. W 


‘lowers, O. ..... ececce a | 


France, F 
Francklin, W. ......6. 
WE OP sidisininsien 
| See 
Gpatene, C56 Bickscnades 
OO Bei cnticnctesun . 
Goulburn, E, 
Gream, N 


Ae eee eee ee eeee 


oe a ee seadue ‘ 
Harding, J. L 
Hall, John 
Hansell, FE. H.. 
Headley, S. C...... 
5% eee seéens ‘ 
Hill, Rowland.......... 
Hippisley, R. W 
Hoskin, C. E. 
Howell, W. C 
Hutchinson, G.., 





Deg. 


B.A. 


B. 
B. 
B. 


«As 
B. 


A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 


s 


PRIESTS. 


College. 
St. John’s 
Trinity Hall 
New Inn Hall 
Pembroke 
Balliol 
St. John’s 
Church Miss. 


College, Is- ‘ 


lington 
St. John’s 
New Inn Hell 


| Jesus 


| Magdalen 


| Trinity 


St. Edm. Hall 
Wadham 
Queens’ 

St. John’s 
Exeter 
Worcester 
Jesus 

Christ Church 
Magdalen 

St. John's 
University 
Pembroke Hall 
Magdalen 
Wadham 
Balliol 
Magdalen Hall 
Queens’ 
Trinity 
Catherine Hall 
Queens’ 

Jesus 
Brasennose 
Queens’ 

St. John’s 
New Inn Hall 
Queens’ 

Christ Church 
Brasennose 


_ Magdalen Hall 


Merton 
Magdalen 
University 

St. John’s 
Exeter 

New Inn Hall 


Brasennose 


Magdalen 


St. John’s 
Wadham 
Worcester 


| Exeter 


Exeter 
Brasennose 
St. John’s 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Durham 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


| Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


| Camb. 


Oxford 


| Camb. 


| 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 

Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


| Oxford 


Oxford 
Camb, 


93 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln 

Abp. of York 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 


. Lincoln 


London 


Peterborough 
Lincoln 

Abp. of Canterbury 
London 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Exeter 

Worcester 
London 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Glouces, & Bristol 
London 
Worcester 
Lincoln 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Lincoln 

Abp. of York 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Hereford 

London 

Lincoln 

London 
Worcester 

Abp. of York 

Ely 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Peterborough 
Chichester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
London 

Lincoln 
Chichester 
Hereford 

Lincoln 

Glouces, & Bristol 
Exeter 

Hereford 

Lincoln 

London 

Worcester 
Hereford 

Glouces, & Bristol 
Exeter 

London 

Glouces. & Bristol 
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. Name. 
Illingworth, E......+-.. 


Irving, J. ...sseseeeeeees 


James, M. W. W..... 
Johnson, Ey ......+0+++- 
Jones, T. ) > reer 
Joynes, Ru.ceccccsereeess 
Julius, Anus A. ...... 
Keane, W.....sceceeeses 
King, J...... escccsesecee 
Kingsford, G. ....+++++ 


Kirwin, J. H. ...00+.- 


Krusé, W....cccccsscsses 


Landon, J. T. B....... 
Langworthy, J.....+.+ 
Layng, W...sccrcesesees 
Lee, Ex H..ccocccccesses 
Ludgater, H......++++. 
Mason, Jacob. .....+... 


Mellon, H...++eseseeees 


Middlemist, R.......... 
Miniken, W......+.00+- 
Mitchell, H....  ...... 
Montgomery, S. F.... 
BROTURRR, Dcccsesqonnsecee 
Oakley, As.coreseereees ‘ 
Patterson, R. C. ...... 
Pattinson, W. .....+... 
Peache, A......sseee0e 
Pears, S. Az ccccccccecee 
Phillips, G. ....creeees 
Pratt, HH. cccoccecceccces 
Pyne, A. c.coscsccseceee 
Radford, W. T. A. ... 
Ramsay, A. .....0see0ee 
Rawlinson, G. .....+++. 


Rowe, Wi secocssccccscce 


RG. WF o: neeannnioces 
Se eee 
Reith, CG... dersierasenee 
INI, Bisitennanceddcces 
Smith, John .........0.. 
Bettis Ob, .ccsccnccecoss: 


Smith, William......... 
Spencer, C. C.......... 
Spring, G. T........ ... 


Beaiart, A. accocevecesccce 
Sutton, Sy ...cccerececeee 
Tabor, R. S.......000... 
Teague, John ......... 
Templer, H. S......... 
Thompson, J....... deeee 


Tomlinson, T. ......... 


Deg. 


M.A. 
B.A. 


B.A, 
M. As 
ere 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B. Ae 
M.A, 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


B.C.L, 
B.A, 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B. As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 


B, A. 
B.A. 
B.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A, 
B.-A. 


eee 
B.A, 
8.C.L. 
B.A, 


B.A. 


PRIESTS. 
College. 
Clare Hall 
Trinity 
Orie! 
Trinity 
St. David’s,Lam. 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
Emmanuel 
Queens’ 
Corpus Christi 
King’s 
Church Miss, } 
; College, Is 
lington 
Worcester 


Magdalen Hall 
Sidne 

New Inn Hall 
Trinity 


Church Miss. 
College, Is- 


lington 5 


Christ’s 
Catherine Hall 
Lincoln 
Corpus Christi 
Brasennose 
Queens’ 

New Inn Hall 
St. Mary Hall 
St. Peter’s 
Wadham 
Corpus Christi 
Queens’ 
Trinity 

St. Peter’s 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Exeter 

Caius 


New Inn Hall 
University 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Magdalen Hall 
Oriel 

Trinity 
Queen's 

St. Edm. Hall 
Sidney Sussex 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Emmanuel 
New Inn Hall 
St. John’s 


Trinity 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


University. 


Camb. 
Dublin 


Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Durham 


Ordaining Bishop. 

Worcester 

Worcester, by I. d. 
from Abp. Dublin 

Glouces, & Bristol 

London 

Hereford 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Ely 

Worcester 

Abp. of Canterbury 

Gl. & Br.by |.d. from 

Bp. of Bath& Wells 


London 


Lincoln 

Glouces, & Bristol 
Peterborough 

Abp. of Canterbury 
London 

Abp. of York 


London 


Peterborough 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Chichester 
Hereford 
Chichester 
Peterborough 
Hereford 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Ely 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Lincoln 
London 
Peterborough 
Ely 
Exeter 
Chichester 
Lincoln 
} G1.& Br. by 1.d. from 
Bp. of Lichfield 
London 
Chichester 
London 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Abp. of York 
London 
Glouces, & Bristol 
Chichester 
Lincoln 
London 
Abp. of York 
Exeter 
London 
Worcester, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Ossory 
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PRIESTS, 
Name. Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Turton, W. P. ......... | Bae | Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
Vivian, V......e.scecceee | BA. | Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Wagner, G. .....0+0. we | BA. | Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Waldegrave, S.......... | M.a» | All Souls’ Oxford Lincoln 
Watt, F.....ccceeee sssoee | BAe | University Oxford Abp. of York 
Watts, R......+. sesseeee | BuAs | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Peterborough 
Webster, S. K. ........ .| BA. | Emmanuel Camb. wee te aa 
ae .& Br. by 1d. 

Whalley, J. P. ..sseeees B.A. | University Oxford } “Bp. 7 B h& Wells 
Williams, R. P......... | Bea. | Jesus Oxford ae oe 

penne ° 3 G1.&Br. byl. m 
Williams, T...ccccccssee | «+» | St.David'’s,Lam.| ... , ; Bp. of bcd David's 
Wilmott, R. E. A.... | p-a. | Trinity Camb. London 
Wilson, W. D.......... B.A. | Wadham Oxford London 
Wend, Ba cscievddivocces m.A. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Glouces. & Bristol 
Wollaston, C. B. ...... M.A. | Exeter Oxford London 
Woollcombe, G. ...s06 | Beas Christ Church | Oxford Exeter 


IRELAND. 


Kitparg.—On Sunday, June 11, the Right Hon. and Most Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare consecrated the new church of Carragh, near Naas, after which his lordship held 
an ordination, when the following gentlemen were admitted into holy orders :— 

Priest : Rev. T. Olpherts, A. B., T.C. D., for the C. of Rosenalis, dio. of Kildare. 

Deacon: W.P. Walsh, A.B., T.C.D., for the C, of Castlemacadam, by let. dim. from 
the dio. of Dublin. 

Down anv Connor.—The Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore, held 
an ordination on Sunday, the 11th June, in the parish church of Hillsborough, when the 
following gentlemen were admitted to holy orders :—Priests : Rev. H. W. Dancer, A.B., 
for the C. of Killinchy, Down; Rev. J. Finlay, A.B., Groomsport, Down; Rev. M. 
Gordon, M.A., for the C. of Annahilt, dio. of Dromore; Rev. J. A. Kerr, A.B., Tem- 
plepatrick, Connor; Rev. J. N. Griffin, A.B., Lisburn Chapel-of-Ease,Connor; Rev. 
J. Woodroffe, A.B., Lisburn, Connor; Rev. P. Moore, for Portadown, dio. of Armagh, 
by let. dim. from the Lord Primate; Rev. A. Sherwin, A.B., Tullylish, dio. of Dro- 
more; Rev. F. Gordon, A.M., Dromore. Deacon: G. C, Smith, A.B., for the C. of 
Carnmoney, dio. of Connor. 

Derry.—An ordination was held in the cathedral church of Raphoe, on Sunday the 
llth June, by the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry.—Deacons : 
H. C. Minchin, A.B., dio. of Killaloe; Walsh, A.B., dio. of Raphoe. Priests; Hon. 
and Rev. A. Stewart, A.B., dio. of Derry ; — Scriven, A. B., dio. of Derry. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. triennial Visitation of his Diocese at the 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- following times and places:—July 4, at 





poses to hold his next Ordination on Sun- 
day, July 9. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham will bold 
an Ordination at Auckland Castle, on Sun- 
day, the 23rd day of July. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury proposes 
to hold his next General Ordination on 
Sunday, September 24. 

The Bisbop of Lincoln’s next Ordination 
will be held in Lincoln Cathedral, on Sun- 
day, the 24th September. 


VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


Diocese or Perersornoven.—tThe Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough has appointed the 


Peterborough Cathedral, for the city and 
Deanery of Peterborough; July 12,. at 
Oundle, for the Deaneries of Oundle and 
Weldon; July 14, at Oakham, for the 
Deanery of Rutland ; July 20, at Welling- 
boro’, for the Deaneries of Rothwell and 
Higham; July 21, at All Saints, North- 
ampton, for the Deaneries of Northampton, 
Preston, and Haddon; July 27,at Daven- 
try, for the Deaneries of Brackley and 
Daventry; July 31, at St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester, for the Deaneries of Christianity 
and Gutblaxton ; August 1, at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, for the Deaneries of Gartree 
and Sparkenhoe; August 3, at Melton 
Mowbray, for the Deaneries of Goscot and 





Framland; August 4, at Loughborough, 
for the Deanery of Akeley. Divine service 
= commence each day ete o’clock. 

Bishop purposes to ho rmations 
throughout the diocese in the summer of 


1844. 


The Archdeacon of Bristol will hold bis 
Visitation at the following times and places, 
in the ensuing summer : — Bristol, W ednes- 
day, July 12 ; Sodbury, Thursday, July 13; 
Chippenham, Monday, July 17; Malmes- 


bury, Tuesday, July 18; Swindon, Wed- 


nesday, July 19; Cirencester, Thursday, 


July 20, 

CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 

Bissor or Lonvon’s ConrirMatioxns,— 
The following are the Bishop of London’s 
arrangements for a course of confirmations 
throughout the county of Essex :—Octo- 
ber 4, Harlow, morning, Eppiug, afternoon ; 
5, Fyfield, morning, Bishop's Stortford, 

n; 6, Saffron Walden, morning, 
Thaxted, afternoon ; 7, Dunmow, morn- 
ing, Bocking, afternoon; 9, Great Yeld- 
bam, morning, Halstead, afternoon ; 10, 
Coggesball, morning, St. Peter's, Colches- 
ter, afternoon ; 11, Great Bromley, morn- 
ing, Great Oakley, afternoon; 13,Witham, 
morning, Maldon, afternoon; 14, South- 
minster, meen i 16, Chelmsford, morn- 
ing, Brentwood, afternoon ; 17, Great 
Burstead, morning, Rayleigh, afternoon , 
18, Rochford, morning ; 19, Orsett, morn- 
ing, Romford, afternoon. 

Oxroap. — The Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese is under the necessity of postpon- 
ing the Confirmations lately appointed at 
Charlbury, Chi aeons Great Tew, 
Adderbury, anbury. 

Wonrcester.—The Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester intends to hold Confirmations in the 
month of July, at the times and places un- 
dermentioned :—Monday, July 17, Soli- 
bull, three o'clock; Tuesday, July 18, 
Coventry, eleven, Rugby, three; Wed- 
nesday, July 19, Bedworth, three ; Thurs- 
day, July 20, Nuneaton, eleven, Mancet- 
ter, three; Friday, July 21, Polesworth, 
eleven, Colesbill, three; Saturday, July 
22, Sutton Coldfield, eleven ; Monday, 
July 24, Dunchurch, three; Tuesday, 
July 25, Stretton-on-Dunsmore, eleven, 
Scutbam, three; Wednesday, July 26, 
Kineton, eleven, Leamington, three ; 
Thursday, July 27, Kenilworth, eleven, 
Warwick, three; Friday, July 28, Henley- 
in-Arden, eleven, 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 

The Very Rev. Dr. Vignoles, Dean of the 

Chapel Royal, to the Deanery of Os- 
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sory, vacant by the d. of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Dean Burke. 

Rev. H. Almack, R. of All Saints, Soath- 
ampton, to be a Surrogate for the diocese 
of Win :hbester. 

Rey. J. B. Ansted, of Christ's Coll., Camb. 
to be C. of St. Mary, Whitechapel. 

Rev. J. G. A. Baker, of Tria. Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Soutbill with Old 
Warden, Beds. 

Rev. S. Benson to be Chaplain of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, in the room of 
the Rev. W. Mann, deceased. 

Rev. J. Birch, V. of Bywell St. Andrew, 
Northumb,, to the P, C. of Brighouse, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. S. Bird, late Fell. of Trin, Coll. 
Camb., tothe V. and Prebend of Gains- 
borough. 

Rev. B. Blenkison, to the V. of Little 
Cotes, Lincolnsh. 

Rev. W. W. Bolton, to be Her Majesty's 
resident Chaplain at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Rev. R. B. Booth, to the Living of Vastina, 
alias Castletown, in the dio. of Meath, 
— upon the d. of the Rev. H. Roch- 
ort, 

Rev. H. Browne, Principal of the Dio- 
cesan Coll., Chichester, bas been ap- 
pointed, by the Lord Bp. of Chichester, 
to bold the examination of his candidates 
for holy orders at the ensuing ordination, 
in the place of the Rev. W. Churton, 
who is obliged to go into Italy on ac- 
count of ill bealth. 

Rev. W. H. Brushbe, B.A., to the C. of 
Rathnew, Ireland; pat. the Rev. F. 
Chamley. 

Rev. G, Capel, of Queen’s Coll,, Camb., 
to be C, of St. James’s, Dudley. 

Rev. T. B. Clarkson, to be Chaplain to 
the Wakefield Asylum, 

Rev. G. J. Collinson, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Swanbourne, Bucks; 
pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. J. Cooper, Fell. and Junior Dean 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., to the Living of 
St. Andrew the Great, Camb. 

Rev. C. Dolben, of Trin, Coll., to the 
R. of Ipsley, Warwicksh. 

Rev. J. Donne, V. of St. Paul’s, Bedford, 
to hold the V. of Clapham, Bedfordsb., 
by dispensation ; pat., Lord Carteret. 

Rev. G. S. Drew, of St. Jobn’s Coll., 
Camb., to be C. of St. Pancras, 

Rev. F. W. Ellis, of Trin. Coll., Camb., to 
be C. of All Souls’ Church, Marylebone. 

Rev. W. Falloon, to the Incumbency of 
St. John’s Church, Liverpool, vacant by 
the d. of the Rev. Mr, Loxham. 

Rev, J. Fawsett, to the R. of Wadding- 
worth, Lincolnsb. 
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Rev. J. Fenwick, Fell. of Corp. Christi 
Coll. to be Head Master of the Ipswich 
Grammar School. 

Rev. S. P. Field, to the P. C. of St. 
Paul’s, Waltham Abbey. 
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Rev. M. W. Foye, of Trin. Coll., to the | 


P. C. of St. Bartholomew's, Birming- 
bam, vacant by the resign. of the Rev. T. 
Nunns. 

Rev. W. Gardner, to the P. C. of Coal- 
ville, Leicestersb., vacant by the resign. 
of Rev. J. M‘*Cormick; pat., T. W. 
Minton, Esq. 

Rev. C. Gillmor, Incumbent of Shelton, 
Staffordsh., to be R. thereof. 

Rev. W. G. Goodchild, Principal As- 
sistant-Master of King Edward VI.’s 
Free Grammar School, Macclesfield, to 
the Head Mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Audlem. 

Rev. C. C. Goodden, to the V. .of Mon- 
tacute, Somersetsh. 

Rev. J. Graham, D.D., Master of Christ's 
Coll., tothe R. of Willingham, Cam. 
bridgesh. 


Rev. Mr, Green, of Durbam, to the V. of 


Wooler, Nortbumb., vacant by the resig. 
of the Hon. and Rev. J. Grey ; pat., the 
Bishop of Durbam. 

Nev. J. Hall, to the R. of Coreley, Salop; 
pat., W. Hale, Esq. 

Rev. J. L. Harding, to the R. of Little. 
ham, Devon. 

Rev. B. Harrison,Chaplain tothe Archb. of 
Canterbury, to be one of the Six Preach- 
ers of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Harrison, to the lncumbency of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Sydenbam ; 
pat., the Hon. and Rev. H. Legge, the 
Vicar of Lewisham, 

Rev. ‘I. Harvey, to be Her Majesty’s 
Resident Chaplain at Antwerp. 

Rev. E. Hawkins, P. C. of Coleford, 
Gloucestersh., to the V. of St. Woollas, 
Monmoutbsh. 

Rev. C. Hensley, to the Iocambency of 
the New Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Gainsborough. 

Rev. J. F. I. Herschell, of Queens’ Coll., 
Camb., to be Chaplain to the Wangford 
Union, Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Hunter, to the V. of St. Giles, 
Oxford. 

Rev. N. Jennings, of University Coll., 
London, to be Principal of Hull Coll, in 
the room of the Rev. G. F. Simpson, 
resigned. 

Rev. W. Jephson, of Corpus Ch. Coll., 
Camb., to be Curate of St. John’s 
Church, Westminster. 

Rev. J. W. Johns, to the V. of Coleridge, 
near Crediton, Devonsb.; pat., Bishop 
of Exeter. 


Vou. XXIV.—VJuly, 1843. 





Rev. C. A. Johns, to be Head Master of 
Helston Grammar School, Cornwall. 
Rev. R. A. Johnstone, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to the consolidated Rectories of 

West Thorndon and Ingrave, Essex. 

Rev. H. D. Jones, to the Chaplaincy of 
the Infirmary, Sheffield. 

Rev. W. Pitman Jones, to the P, C. of 
St. Thomas, Preston, Lancash.! 

Rev. C. E. Kennaway, to Trinity Cha- 
pel, Brighton, 

Rev. R. King, of Christ’s Coll., Camb., to 
be C. of St, John’s Church, Hampstead. 

Rev. IT’. Marsden, C. of Lianvebangel-y- 
Vennant, to the R. of Lianfrothen, Me- 
rionethsb.; pat., the ee 5 Bangor. 

Rev. W. Marshall, and Rev. N. Lowe, are 
appointed joint Curates at Falmouth, 

Rev. J. Meade, B.A., of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Camb.,to the United Rectories of New- 
ton Purcell with Shelswell, vacant by 
the d. of the Rev. G. Lloyd. 

Rev, W. H. Mill, D.D., Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Abp. of Canterbury, to the 
R. of Brasted, Kent; pat., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. H. Nelson, M.A., of St. John’s Coll., 
to the C. of Romford, Essex. 

Rev. W. Nevins, to the R. of Win- 
ningsly, nor. Horncastle, dio, Lincoln ; 
pat., Lord Granville Somerset, Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Rev. T. Nunns, P. C. of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Birmingham, to the Incumbency 
of St. Paul’s Church, Leeds. 

Rev. F. Orton, D.C.L., late V. of Hope, 
Derbysb., to the P. C. of Altringham, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. O. F. Owen, of Christ Church, to 
the P. C. of Stratton Audley, vacant by 
the resign. of the Rev. H, C. Morrell. 

Rev. W. H. Palk, to the V. of Chud- 
leigh, Devon. 

Rev. T. C, Peake,to the R. of Hallaton and 
Blaston, St. Michael’s, Leicestersh. 

Rev. E. Penny, P. C. of Ash, Kent, to be 
one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. A. Putsey, to be Chaplain to the 
East Hampstead Union, Berks, 

Rev. J. Rickards, of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
to he C. of St. Jobn the Baptist, Hoxton, 

Rev. G. Ridout, of Emman. Coll., Camb., 
to be C. of St. George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury. 

Rev. D. Roberts, to be P. C. of Lianged- 
win, Denbighsh. 

Rev. J. Robinson, late R. of St. Denis 
and Naburn, York, to the V. of St. 
Lawrence, York, void by the d, of the 
Rev. W. W. Layng. 

Rev. E. Rudge, to the C. of the New 
Church of St. Peter’s, Mile End. 

H 
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Rev. E. Rundall, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of St. Germains. 

Rey. W. Rawlings, V. of Fritwell, Ox- 
fordsh., to the R. of Thenford, Nortb- 
amptonsh, 

Rev, J.J. Saint, R. of Speldburst, Kent, to 
be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Abergavenny. 

Hon. and Rev. A. Savile, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to be C. to St. Clement's Danes, 
Strand. 

Rev. G. Scott, of Trin. Coll., Camb., to 
the Benefices of Coxwold and Hus- 
thwaite, Yorkshb. 

Rev. J. R. Shortland, late Assist. C. of 
St. Margaret's, Leicester, to be Assist. 
C. of St. Mary’s, Penzance. 

Rev. C. B, Shuckburgh, of Langford, to 
the V. of Ulting, Essex. 

Rev. A, Smith, to the Chaplaincy of the 
Union Workbouse, Upton-upon-Severn, 

Rev. R, W. Smith, late Scholar of Jesus 
Coll., to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon, the Viscount Combermere, 
K.C.B. 

Rev. O, Smith, B.A. of Oriel Coll., Oxon, 
to the }. of Leadenham, Lincolnshb., va- 
cant by the resign. of the Rev. B. Smith. 

Rev. J. Soper, B.A. of Magdalen Hall, to 


the C, of St. Mary’s Church, Hagger- | 


stone, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. W. Spencer, formerly of Pembroke 
Coll,, to the P. and Augmented C, of 
Wilton, Somerset. 

Rev. J. W, Sproule, to be Minister of 
Portland Episcopal Chapel, Bath. 

Rev. Dr. Tattershall, P. C. of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Liverpool, to be a Surrogate for 
the Diocese of Chester. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, to the C. of St. Gluvias, 
near Penryn. 

Rev. W. H. Teale, to the V. of Roystone, 
Yorksh, 

Rev. H. W. Tibbs, late C. of Carham, 
Northumberland, to be one of the Curates 
of Sunderland. 

Rev. H. U. Tighe, R. of Clonmore, co. of 
Louth, bas been appointed Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, in the room of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Vigaoles. 

Rev. J. Tinkler, B.D., senior Fell. and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Camb, 
to the R. of Landbeach, Cambridgesh., 
vacant by the d. of the Rev. E. Addi- 
son; pats., the Master and Fellows of 
the above Society. 

Rev. FE. R. Twiss, B.A. of University Coll., 
to the C. of Willesden, Middlesex, 

Rev. T. T. Upwood, to the V. of Terring- 
ton St. Clement's, Norfolk ; pat., the 
Crown. 

Rev. W. N. Vickers, to the C. of Killis- 


the Rev. J. S. Fletcher, D.D., to the 
R. of Bangher. 

Rev. H. Victor, to the P, C. of St. James, 
Emsworth, Hants, 

Rev. J. Walker, to the R. of Great Bil- 
ling, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. D. Watberstone, of St. Jobn’s 
Coll., Camb., to be C. of Trinity Church, 
Marviebone. 

Rev. C. S. F. Weidemann, to be Principal 
of the Huddersfield Collegiate School. 
Rev. Amos Westoby, M.A., to the R, of 

Farthingstone, Northamptonshire, 

Rev. J. C. Wharton, to the V. of Gilling, 
Yorksb.; pat., J. Wharton, Esq. 

Rev. E. Whitley, B.A. of Queens’ Coll., 
Camb., to the P. C. of Somer’s Town, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Rev. W. A. Wilkinson, of Wentworth, to 
be the Incumbent of the new church at 
Elskar. 

Rev. J. C. Williams, R. of Farthingstone, 
Northamptonsb., to the R. of Sbering- 
ton, Bucks. 

Rev. C. A. Wilkinson, late Fellow of 
King’s Coll., to be Domestic Chaplain 
to bis Majesty the King of Hanover. 

Rev. Richard Wood, Fell. of St. Jobn’s 
Coll., to the V. of St. Sepulchre, London. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. FE. Addison, R. of Landbeac, Cam- 
bridgesh, 

Rev. J. Armitstead, P. C. of Barlings, V. 
of Thorpe St. Peter, and C. of Fisker- 
ton, Lincolnsh. 

Rev. G. Beresford, R. of Ayleston, Lei- 
cestersh, 

Rev. E. Blencowe, C. of Teversall, Notts. 

Rev. F. Blood, R. of the Union of Kilna- 
boy, co. of Clare, Ireland. 

Rev. J. Blunt, P. C. of Blunton, Staf- 
fordsb., and V. of Lilleshall, Salop. 

Rev. J. Brocklebank, R. of Teversham 
and Willingham, both in the county of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. R. Browne, V. of Prestbury, 
Cheshire. 

Rev, W. Browning, Junior Minister of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Chapel, Aber- 
deen. 

Rev. E. W. Clarke, R. of Great Yeldham, 
Essex. 

Rev. J. Davies, P. C. of St. Nicholas and 
St. Bartholomew, Gloucester, 


| Rev. W. Dent, P. C. of Sowerby and 


key, Ireland, vacant by the promotion of | 


Carlton Minniott, Yorksh. 


Rev. IT. Frampton, late C. of Chorlton, 
Wilts. 


Rev. J. Francis, Incumbent of St. James's 
Church, Newport, Monmouthsb., 
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Rev. W. Hancock, Minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Kilburn. 

Rev. J. Hartley, British Chaplain at Nice. 

Rev. J. Haghes, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Rev. S. Kidd, M.A., Professor of Chinese 
Literature in the London University. 

Rev. B. Lambert, formerly V. of Fritwell, 
Oxfordsh. 

Rev. W. R. Lawrence, P. C. of Whit- 
church, Somersetsh. 

Rev. W. W. Layng, V. of Harrowden, 
Northamptonshire, and V. of St. Law- 
rence, York. 

Rev. W. C. Lundie, P. C. of Carham, 
Northumbd.,'& R. of St. Olave’s, Exeter. 

Rev. J. Pattinson, P. C. of Repton, Der- 
byshire. 


Rev. J. Paul, late of Brompton, near 
Ramsgate. 

Rev. W. Pearson, P. C. of Broughton-ia- 
Furness, Lancash. 

Rev. J. Quarmby, C. of Mablethorpe, Lin- 
colnsbire. 

Rev. J. T. Salusbury, R. of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, London, 

Rev. S. Smith, R.of Ham, Wilts, and late 
V. of Ashill, Somerset. 

Rev. A. Thomas, Incumbent of Leinthall 
Earls and Eyton, Herefordsh. 

Rev. H. L. Webb, Rathaspesh Glebe, 
Treland. 

Rev. E. Williams, V. of Llanrhaiadr-in- 
Kinmerch, Denbighsh. 
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June |. 

Tue following notice has been issued by 
the Vice-Chancellor :—‘‘ Under the au- 
thority of the Decree of Convocation, 
January 29, 1839, the Preaching Tax is 
reduced from Is. 3d. to 1s, per quarter.” 

In a Convocation holden yesterday, the 
new Statute, increasing the fines payable 
by Undergraduates for driving in vehicles 
forbidden by the Statutes, was, after a 
scrutiny, agreed to by the house. The 
Statute, as it now stands, is as follows :— 


Tit. XV. De Moribus Conformandis. 
Sect. 14. De Vehiculis. 


Statutum est, quod Scholares omnes ab 
usu Vehiculorum, quibus invehi solent 
ipsi aurigantes, quocunque nomine dicta 
sint, prorsus abstineant, nisi cui propter 
infrmam valetudinem aut rationabilem 
aliquam causam licentia cum consensu 
Prefecti Domus sue aut ejus vicem gerentis 
a Procuratoribus concessa sit. Quod si 
quis secus fecerit, pro prima vice centum 
solidis vel ad minimum quadraginta solidis 
Universitati mulctetur, pro secunda vice 
per unum terminum, pro tertia per annum 
integrum ab Universitate bunniatur. Si 
quis autem quarta vice hac in parte deli- 
querit, ab Universitate expellatur. Pro- 
viso semper quod nomina singulorum quibus 
aliquam panam hoc Statuto sancitam vel 
Vice-Cancellarius vel Procuratores irro- 
gaverint in Registroquodam peculiari penes 
Procuratores asservando inserantur. 

Insuper Oppidani qui, contra formam 
hujus statuti, seramaiell vehicula Scholari- 


bus elocasse deprehensi fuerint, pro prima 
vice quadraginta solidos, pro secunda cen- 
tum solidos, Universitati numerent. Si 
tertio autem deliquerint, per sex menses ; 
si quarto, iis per totum annum, commer- 
cium cum Academicis interdicatur. 

N.B.—The words in italics shew the 
new matter. 

S. W. Wayte, Esq., Probationary Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity College, has 
been admitted an Actual Fellow of that 
Society. 

June 8. 


In a Convocation, holden on Saturday 
last, the Rev. J. Bacon, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi, and the Rev. H. A. Woodham, 
M.A., of Jesus, Cambridge, were ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation, holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
firred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—F. J. Kitson, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. H. Janvrin, 
Oriel Coll., grand comp. ; Rev. F. H. M. 
Blaydes, Student of Ch, Ch,; Rev. R. A. 
Bathurst, Fellow of New Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. G. Mackenzie, 
New Coll., grand comp.; N. J. Ridley, 
Ch. Ch., grand comp. ; W. H,. Harrison, 
Brasennose, grand comp.; H. M. White, 
Fellow of New Coll.; C. P. Phillips, 
Ch. Ch.; J. Darling, Ch. Ch.; R A, 
Strange, Ch. Ch. ; E. R. Horwood, S. W. 
Clowes, and S. Taylor, Brasennose; A. W, 
Warde, New Inn Hall; T. S. Dewse, 
Queen’s; W. H. Jones, Queen’s; J. 
Swayne, Magdalene i W. Rufford, 
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Magdalene Hall; H. R. Farrer, Post- 
master of Merton ; L. Gidley, Scholar of 
Exeter; F. H. Bond, Scholar of Ex- 
eter; J. H. Stewart, W. T. Mercer, 
and C. Ward, Exeter; G. H. Fell, Demy 
of Magdalene; H. Smith, Demy of Mag- 
dalene ; L. M. Humbert, St. John’s; T. 
Z. Davies, Scholar of Jesus; S. W. Man- 
gin, R. A. M. Floyer, and C. D. New- 
man, Wadham; J. R. Moorsom, Scholar 
of University; C. Browne, Scholar of 
Worcester ; A. T. W. Shadwell, Balliol ; 
S. Cave, Balliol; F. E. Marshall, Bra- 
sennose. 

In a Convocation, holden yesterday, 
the following gentlemen were nominated 
Masters of the Schools for the year en- 
suing :— 

The Rev. Edward Tew Richards, M.A., 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi; Henry 
Cadwallader Adams, M.A., Demy of 
Magdalene; Rev. Henry George Liddell, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church. 

In the same Convocation, the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Ogle and Dr. Greenhill to be 
Examiners of Candidates for Degrees in 
Medicine, was approved. 

And at the same time, the Rev. John 
Rachdale, M.A., of Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation, holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity— Rev. T. Bris- 
coe, Fellow of Jesus; Rev. W. A. Strange, 
Pembroke, Head Master of Abingdon 
School. 

Masters of Arts—W. O. Maclaine, Wad- 
ham, grand comp. ; C. S. Hawkins, Mag- 
dalene Hall, grand comp.; G. M. Messiter, 
Rev. R. Congreve, Scholars of Wadham ; 
Rev. H. Brancker, Wadham ; J. Hannah, 
Fellow of Lincoln; J. Rigg, New Inn 
Hall; W. White, Ch. Ch.; G. A. Ward, 
Student of Ch. Ch. ; Rev. W. H. Chep- 
mell, Fellow of Jesus; J. B. Bostock, 
Brasennose ; B. Chevallier, Brasennose ; 
Rev, H. G. Bunsen, Oriel ; H. Harris, 
Demy of Magdalene; Rev. B. Price, 
G. De Carteret Guille, and R. P. Smith, 
Scholars of Pembroke; Rev. J. Lomas, 
Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—P. B. Collings, 
Queen's Coll., grand comp.; W. S. 
Thorpe, Wadham Coll., grand comp. ; 
T. G. Nicholas, Wadham; George Ste- 
phen Hookey, Wadham; A. Seaton, J. 
Comins, T. H. Smith, and J. H. Shep- 
pard, Queen's; J. D. Mereweather, Ed- 
mund Hall; G. W. Watson, Postmaster 
of Merton; H. G. Sperling, J. L. San- 
dys-Lumsdaine, and N. G. Carrrington, 
Oriel; J. W. Morrice, Exeter; J, E. 
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Booth, C. A. Johnson, and W. B. Ca- 
parn, Brasennose; R. B. Holt, Corpus 
Christi; T. R. Lloyd, Jesus; Lord W. 
C. G, Lennox, J. Alexander, T. R. Ben- 
nett, and G. T. Cameron, Ch. Ch.; C. R. 
Conybeare, Student of Ch. Ch.; H. 
Wright, Ch. Ch.; T. Renwick, Ch. Ch. ; 
C. Cardwell, Alban Hall; G. Richards, 
Pembroke ; G. Harper, Pembroke; H. 
C. Stapylton, University ; E. Tomlinson, 
Trinity ; C. S, Peel, Worcester. 

A Congregation will be holden on 
Tuesday, July 4th, solely for the purpose 
of admitting Inceptors to their Regency. 


Class List, Easter Term, 1843. 


Crass 1.—Bell, T., Exeter; Browne, 
C., Worcester ; Kerr, W., Oriel; Mansel, 
H. L., St. John’s; Parnell, P., St. 
John’s; Watson, G. W., Merton. 

Crass II.—Bernays, L. J., St. John’s ; 
Bond, F. H., Exeter; Branthwaite, J., 
Queen’s; Cave, S., Balliol; Hutchings, 
R. Ch. Ch.; Lowder, C. F., Exeter ; 
Marshall, F., Brasennose; Milton, W., 
Exeter; Moorsom, J. R., University ; 
Newman, C. D., Wadham; Shadwell, 
A. T., Balliol; Wright, H., Ch. Ch. 

Crass IIT.— Baines, J., St. John’s ; 
Beckwith, H. W. University ; Boyle, J., 
Balliol; Cameron, G., Ch. Ch.; Dart, 
P. F., Exeter; Dewse, T. S., Queen’s; 
Gidley, L., Exeter; Harrison, W. 
Queen's; Horwood, E. R., Brasennose ; 
Rich, T. L., New Inn Hall; Sheppard, 
J., Queen's; Smith, H., Magdalene ; 
Stapylton, H. C., University ; Stewart, 
J. H., Exeter. 

Crass 1V.— Boyd, F., University ; 
Caparn, W. B., Brasennose ; Carter, W., 
New Coll.; Davies, T. Z., Jesus ; Floyer, 
R., Wadham ; Forbes, A. P., Brasennose ; 
Gray, J. D., Balliol; Hoskins, H. W., 
Balliol; Humbert. L. M., St. John’s; 
Jones, W. H., Queen’s; Morrice, J. W., 
Exeter; Rush, H. J., Worcester; Scott, 
W. H., Trinity; Willes, E. H., Ch. 
Ch.; Yalden, G., Ch. Ch. 

P. C. Claughton, 
E. H. Hansell, 
J. A. Hessey, 
E. C. Woolecombe, 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes for 
this year have been awarded respectively 
to the Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter, and to the Rev. F. Poynder, 
M.A., of Wadham. 

Yesterday, H. R. Farrer, B.A., Post- 
master of Merton, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 


Examiners. 


June 15. 


The Examiners appointed by the Trus- 
tees of the Dyke Scholarship, at St. Mary 
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Hall, have recommended W. B. Drewe, 


Commoner of Wadham, to fill the vacant | 


Scholarship. 

E. Wilton, Commoner of St. Mary Hall, 
bas been elected exhibitioner on Dr. 
Nowell’s Foundation. 

In a Convovation holden this day, the 
Rev. S. Reay, B.D., of St. Alban Hall, the 
Rev. T. Brancker, M.A., Fellow of Wad- 
ham, and the Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter, were nominated and ap- 
proved as examiners for Mrs. Kennicott’s 
Hebrew Scholarship. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. H. Waugh, 
Magdalene Hall, grand comp.; Rev. S. 
C. Malan, Balliol, grand comp. ; J. Shank, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. H. Skrine, Wadham ; 
Rev. M. W. James, Oriel; Rev. C. C. 
Goodden, Exeter; Rev. W. J. Wise, St. 
John’s; Rev. A. L. W. Bean, Pembroke ; 
R. Y. Lloyd, Pembroke; Rev. W. Gif- 
fard, University ; C. Cookson, Univer- 
sity: R. Ormsby, Fellow of Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Langworthy, Mag- 
dalene Hall; S. F. Cradock, Brasennose ; 
C. Allen, Brasennose ; F. Naghten, Scho- 
lar of Corpus; ‘T. G. Luard, Wadham ; 
T. H. Ravenhill, Worcester. 

Yesterday, the names of the following 
gentlemen were announced as the success- 
ful candidates for the Prizes for the pre- 
sent year :-— 

Latin Verse— Venetia.” Edward 
Walford, Scholar of Balliol College. 

Enc.iish Essay —“ The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Feudal System.” 
Henry Boothby Barry, B.A., Michel 
Scholar of Queen’s College. 

Latin Essay—“ Quaenam fuerit publi- 
corum certaminum apud Antiquos vis et utili- 
tas.” Ralph Robert Wheeler Lingen, 
B.A., Fellow of Balliol College. 

ENnGLIsH VERSE—‘ Cromwell.” Mat- 
thew Arnold, Scholar ef Balliol College. 

A Medical Examination will take place 
on Tuesday next, at two o'clock, in the 
Anatomy School, Christ Church. All 
members of the University who have gra- 
duated as M.A., or B.C.L., and all who 
having passed the Examination for the 
Degree of B. A., are Medical Students, have 
the liberty of being present at this Exami- 
nation; and the same liberty is extended 
to any gentleman, whether resident in 
Oxford or not, who is legally authorized to 
practise any branch of the medical profes- 
sion. The Examiners will be J. Kidd, 
Med. Prof. Reg., J. A. Ogle, M.D., W. 
A. Greenhill, M.D. 

On Monday last, John George Hickley, 
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M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, and 
Robert Ornsby, B.A., Exhibitioner on 
Lord Crewe's Foundation at Lincoln Col- 
lege, were elected Probationary Fellows of 
Trinity College; and, at the same time, 
the following gentlemen were elected and 
admitted Scholars :— William George Tup- 
per, Wharton Booth Marriott, William 
Gifford Palgrave, and Frederick Meyrick ; 
and Wm. Foxley Norris, Blount Scholar. 


June 22. 


Matuematicat Crass List. 


Crass I,.—Dart, P. F., Exeter; Kerr, 
W., Oriel; Mansel, H. L., St. John’s ; 
Parnell, P., St. John’s, 

Crass 11.—Cross, J. E., Ch. Ch. ; 
Hutchings, R., Ch. Ch. 

Crass LII.—Newman, C. D., Wadham. 

Crass IV. — Beynon, W. Magdalen 
Hall; Forbes, C. W., Oriel ; Lowder, C. 
F., Exeter; Scratton, T., Ch. Ch. 

In a Convocation holden this day, the 
Rev. F. Iliffe, D.D., of Trinity, Camb., 
the Rev. J. B. Monk, M. A., of Trinity, 
Camb., W. S. Richardson, Esq., M A., 
of ‘Trinity, Camb., and the Rev. N. Wade, 
M.A., of Trinity Coll., Dublin, were ad- 
mitted ad eundem., 

In a Congregation holden the same day, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law— Rev. T. Usmar, 
Queen’s. 

Bachelors in Medicine—(With Licence 
to Practice) H. D. Scholfield, Brasennose ; 
J. Jago, Wadham ; G. T. Finchman, St. 
John's. 

Masters of Arts—W. Russell, New Inn 
Hall; Rev. J. White, Lincoln; Rev. R. 
Jackson, T. Mayhew, C.K. Dean, Queen’s; 
Rev. G. S. H. Vyse, Ch. Ch.; Rev. H. 
Cobbe, Oriel; Rev. W. N. T. Marsh, 
Oriel; Rev. T. A. Kershaw, Brasennose ; 
Rev. E. J. G. Hornby, Merton: Rev. J. 
H. Ashhurst, Exeter; Rev. P. F. Briton, 
Exeter ; Rev. G. F. Master, University ; 
O. W. Farrer, Balliol ; Rev. J. M. Lakin, 
Worcester; Rev. J. R. C. Denny, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts— J. E. Cross, Ch. 
Ch. Grand Comp. ; S. W. Steedman, Ch. 
Ch.; G. Yalden, Ch. Ch.; P. T. Dray- 
ton, P. Bush, and C, S. Barron, St. Mary 
Hall; J. Brathwaite, and W. Harrison, 
Queen’s; J. H. Gale, Wadham; H. 
Dumbleton, Brasennose; Lord A. E. 
Hill, Balliol. 

On Friday last, J. L. Capper, B, D. 
Compton, the Hon. P, W. F. Smythe, and 
W. C. Stapylton, were elected Postmasters 
of Merton. 

On Monday last, J. Godley, Commoner 
of Trinity, and Thomas Whitehead, Com- 
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moner of Exeter, were elected Scholars 
of Exeter College. 

Yesterday, F. W. Ryle, B.A., of Ch. 
Ch., was elected a Fellow of Brasennose, on 
the Williamson Foundation. 

The Theological Essay was this day 
awarded to Mr. Henderson, B.A., Demy 
of Magdalen. Mr. Henderson gained the 
Latin Verse 1839, and the Latin Essay 
1842. 

The Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, and the Rev. F. Poyn- 
der, M.A., of Wadham College, to whom 
Mrs. Denyer’s Prizes have been awarded, 
read their respective Dissertations in the 
Divinity School yesterday, at two o'clock. 

Mas. Denver’s Turo.ogicaAt Prizes. 

~The subjects for the year 1844 are,— 
“The Justification of Man before God 
only by the Merits of Jesus Christ.”— 
* The Duties of Christianity ineumbent on 
Individuals as Members of a Private 
Family.” Persons entitled to write for the 
above-mentioned Prizes must be in Dea- 
con's Orders at least, and on the last day 
appointed for the delivery of the compo- 
sitions to the Registrar, have entered on 
the eighth and not exceeded the tenth year 
from their matriculation. ‘The composi- 
tions are to be sent under a sealed cover 
to the Registrar of the University on or 
before Saturday the 30th Mareh, 1844. 
None will be received after that day. The 
author is required to conceal his name, and 
to distinguish his composition by what 
motto he pleases ; sending at the same 
time his name, and the date of bis matricu- 
lation, sealed up under another cover, with 
the motto inscribed upon it, 


—— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


June 3. 


The Norristan Professor of Divinity bas 
given notice that he will commence his 
lectures in Michaelmas term, 1843, on 
Tuesday, October 17. 

Ata congregation last Wednesday the 
following graces passed the Senate :— 

“ To confirm the Report of the Fitz- 
william Syndicate, dated May 24th. 

* ‘To appoint Mr. Cocker, of St. Peter's 


college, deputy proctor in the absence of 


Mr. Cookson. 

**'Toappoint Mr. J. I. Smith, of Trinity 
college, deputy taxor in the absence of Mr, 
Edleston.”’ 

The tirst of the above graces was non- 
placeted, the numbers being, inthe Black- 
hood House—placet, 10, non-placet 2; and 


in the White-hood House—placet 14, non- 
placet 5. 


At the same congregation the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Licentiate in Medicine —W. Wegg, 
Caius. 

Masters of Arts—K.L. Ellis, Trinity; C. 
J. Elliot, St. Catherine’s-hall; C, Williams, 
St. John’s; R. W. B. Marsh, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Spalding, J. E. 
Rudd, and E, W. Taylor, Trinity; H. 
J. Stokes, G. A, Green,and G. L. Roberts, 
St. John’s; B, Archer-Burton, Magdalene, 
T. Wilson, Emmanuel; J. Watson, 
Caius; W Hildebrand, Clare-hall; C. 
Idle, Clare-hall; J. H. Young, G. Nelson, 
and H. F. Rose, Corpus Christi; E, 
Owen, Sidney; W. G. Royle, J. Wing, 
and J. Oliver, Queen’s; P. V. Robinson, 
Christ’s. 

The Chancellor's gold medal for the best 
English Ode or poem in heroic verse, sub- 


ject “ Plato,” was yesterday adjudged to 


William Johnson, scholar of King’s. 

The Camden gold medal for the best ex- 
ercise composed in Latin Hexameter verse, 
subject—** Defectus solis varii luneque la- 
bores,” was yesterday adjudged to James 
Arthur Yonge, scholar of King’s. 

Sir W. Browne's three gold medals for 
the best Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho, 


for the best Latin ode in imitation of 


Horace, and for the best Greek and Latin 


I-pigrams, the former after the manner of 


the Anthologia, and the latter after the 
model of Martial, were yesterday adjudged 
as follows :— 

Greek Ode, to W. G. Clarke, of Tri- 
nity. Latin Ode, and Greek and Latin 
Epigrams, to H. J. S. Maine, of Pembroke. 

On Saturday, May 27th, the Latin De- 
clamation prize was adjudged to FE. I. 
Welldon, with an additional one of two 
guineas to J. H. Thompson. The English 
Declamation Prize was adjudged to W. H. 
Clarke, and Seratchley’s Exercise was 
judged worthy of especial notice. 


June 10. 


The following arrangements as to the ex- 
aminations of the Junior Sophs, have re- 
cently been agreed to by the Master and 
Seniors :— 

That for the future there be an exami- 
nation of the Junior Sophs at the end 
of the Michaelmas Term, conducted in the 
same manner as the annual College exami- 
nation inthe Easter Term. 

This examination shall continue two days, 
and shall include— 

Two Mathematical question papers : 
(1) Conie Sections and Analytical 
Geometry; (2) Mechbanies, (the Dif- 
ferential Calculus not being intro- 
duced in any of these subjects) : 

Also, one or more papers of questions 
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and passages to translate in one of 
the classical subjects of the pre- 
vious examination for the Junior 
Sophs of that year, to be selected in 
the usual manner: 

And also, a paper of questions in part 
of Stewart's Outlines of Moral Phi- 
losophy (Part II. Chap. 1.) and 
Butler's three Sermons on Human 
Nature, 

There shall also be at the same time a 
public viva voce examination in the selected 
subject of the previous examination, and 
in Mechanies. 

The examination of the Junior Sophs in 
the Easter Term shall include the remain- 
der of the subjects appointed for the year, 


June 17. 


At a congregation on Monday last the 
fullowing degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity— Rev. R. Phelps, 
Master of Sidney Sussex ; Rev. G. 
Wray, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. A. Tate, 
Fellow of Emmanuel; Rev. D. F. Morgan, 
Queen’s. 

Bachelors in Medicine — H. Davies, 
Queen’s; C. H. Jones, Catherine-hall ; 
J. H. Webster, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—¥. Nalder, Magda- 
lene; J. R. Whyte, Downing. 

At the same congregation Quintin 
Rhodes, Esq., B.A. (1843), of ‘Trinity- 


hall, was elected to the ‘Travelling Bache- 


lorship on the Foundation of the late W, | 


Worts, hsq. , M.A. 
At the same congregation the followir 
graces passed the Senate :— 
1.—Certain drawings illustrative of the 
Taje Mahal being offered to the Univer- 
sity by Charles Elliott, Esq., that the Uni- 


1S 


versity accept the same and return thanks | 


to the donor. 
2.—Certain drawings illustrative of the 


Taje Mabal being offered to the University | 


by William Wright, Esq., that the Uni- 
versity accept the same and return thanks 
to the donor. 


3.—To appoint Mr. Colenso, of St. | 


John’s College, deputy Proctor in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Howlett. 


On Monday last (Sunday being St. 


Barnabas day), the following gentlemen | 
were appointed Barnaby Lecturers for the | 


ensuing year :— 


Mathematics — Rev. B. Smith, M.A,, | 


Fellow of St. Peter’s. 

Philosophy— Rev. J. W. Colenso, M. A., 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Rhetoric—W. C., Mathison, NM.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity. 
LogicmRev. F, Hose, M.A., Queens’, 
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June 24. 

The annual prizes given by the Repre- 
sentatives of the University have been ad- 
judged as follows :— ; 

Bachelors—subject, " Principiorum Ju- 
ris Publici apud Gracos et apud Romanos, 
comparatio :"—First, to Reginald Robert 
Walpole, B.A., late Scholar of Caius col- 
lege.—Second, to George Nugée, B.A., 
Scholar of Trinity college. 

Undergraduates—subject, “ Quibusnam 
e fontibus T. Livius historiam Primi Libri 
sui hauserit, et quatenas historia ista vera 
sit habenda?”—to Charles Bristed, of Tri- 
nity college. 

At a convocation holden at Oxford, on 
Saturday, June 3, H. A. Woodham, Esq., 
M.A., (B.A. 1839), Fellow of Jesus coll., 


was admitted ad eundem. 
I 
DUBLIN, 


June 12. 


This day, at two o'clock, the Board of 
Examiners for Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships declared, through the senior lecturer, 
the Rev. Dr. Singer, the successful candi- 
dates in each department, viz. :— Fellows 
—Rev. W. Atkins, A.M. ; M. Roberts, 
A.B. — First or Madden's Prize, value 
3701.—J. H. Stubbs, A. B.— Second Prize 
20. each— Awarded to R. North and W. 
Willock.— Scholars.—Batt, Calcott, Da- 
vis, Dolan, Frizell, Gilmore, Irvine, Me- 
credy (J.), Moore, Nesbitt, Rogers, Rut- 
lege, Ryder, Sharkey (J.), Steele (‘I.), 
Sullivan. 

June 13. 

This day, the usual examination for 
Sizarship in Classics took place. About 
fifty candidates presented themselves. The 
successful candidates are as follow :— 
Armstrong, M‘Sorley, Mathews, Mun- 
gan, Sherrard, Tracey. In Science — 
Patton. Jn Hebrew—In this department 
there was no Sizarship awarded, as but 
one candidate presented himself, and his 
answering was not sufficiently creditable 
to entitle him to the vacant place. 


i ne 
CANADA. 


University or Kino’s Conrecr, To- 
rnonto.— Lhe following appointments have 
already been made by his Excellency the 
Chancellor :—The Rev. Dr. John M‘Caul, 
late Principal of Upper Canada College, 
Vice-President of the University (the 
Bishop of Toronto being President by the 
Royal Charter). Besides discharging the 
duties of Professor of Classical Literature, 
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and Belles Lettres, on this gentieman will 
devolve the general management and su- 
perintendance of the whole system. The 
tev. Dr. Beavan, of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, Professor of Divinity. Richard 
Potter, Esq., M.A., a Fellow of Queens’ 
Colleze, Cambridge, and late Prefessor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in 
University College, London, Professor of 
the same branches of knowledge. W. H. 
Blake, Esq., barrister of Toronto, and a 
Graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Professor of Law. H. Croft, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Philosophy and 
Chemistry. Drs. J. King and Gwynne, 
both gentlemen standing deservedly high 
in their profession, fill respectively the 
chairs of practice of Medicine and Anatomy. 
H. Sullivan, Esq., member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, has been ap- 


pointed Demonstrator and Curator of the 
Anatomical and Pathological Museum. 
We are likewise informed that the Univer- 
sity already possesses a valuable collection 
of books, to which large additions are 
about to be made—and full apparatus for 
the illustration of the Lectures in chemis- 
try, and all the branches of Natural Philo- 
sophy, is to be selected in England by the 
professors in those departments. Such are 
the provisions made for the instruction of 
the Upper Canadian youth in the bigher 
branches of knowledge, and under the su- 
perintendence of such men as the Bishop 
of Toronto and Dr. M‘Caul, we cannot 
for a moment doubt that ere long Canada 
will possess an academical establishment, 
fur superior to that of any colony, if not 
quite equal to similar institutions in the 
mother country.— Montreal Gazette. 





BIRTHS AND 


BIRTHS, 
Or Sons—The Lady of 
Baldwin, Rev. G., v. of Leyland, Lancashire. 
Beardsworth, Rev. G., c. of Selling and Chil- 
ham, Kent. i 
Browne, Rev. Thos., Foxdown, Wellington. 
Buswele, Rev. Wm.. r. of Widiord, Essex. 
Cockin, Rev. Wim., Minchinhampton, Glouc. 
Coxhead, Rev. W. Boi Cc. Oi Kirby le Sok n. 
Crane, Rev. E., Torquay. ; 
Day, Rev. J. T., r. of Bletsoe, Bedfordshire. 
De la Cour, Rev. C., v. of Heckington, Linc. 
Eyre, Rev. C. J. P., p.c. of St. M ury’s, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 
Hall, Rev. A., c. of Hensingham, Cumberland. 
Jenkins, Rev. H. C., Willesden, Middlesex. 
Langford, Rev. E. H., Bradtord, Somersetsh. 
Marriott, Rey. C., c. of Thundersley, Essex. 
Mayow, Rey. P. W., Barkway, Herts. 
Merewether, Rev. F., Vv. ol Woolhope, Here- 
fordshire, (twin. ) 
Miller, Rev. bie Ges c. of Park ( h pel, ( helse l. 
Mules, Rev. J. H., v. of Ilminster, 
North, Rev. J W., at Sf. Mary’s, Isles of 
Nottage, Rev. E., r. of Black Notley, Essex. 
Pomeroy, Rev. A., Dr re Glebe, Ireland. 
Roberts, Rev. H., ¢. of Hastead, Essex. 
Shafto, Rev. A, P., Houghton k Spring. 
Streatteld, Rev. Wm., v. of East Ham, Essex. 
Torkington, Rev. C., Melchbourne, Beds. 
Trye, Rev. C. D., r. of Le ckhampten, Gloue. 
Wilson, Rev, T. H., r. of Hinderelay, 
Sutfolk. : 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Athawes, Rev. J., r. of Loughton, Bucks. 


Berrington, Rev. \V. M. D., r. of Nolton. Pem 
broke. 


MARRIAGES, 


Brushford, Rev. H., r. of Exbourne, Devons! 

Campbell, Rey. Colin, ¢. of St. Paul’s, Bir 
iningham. 

Clarke, Rev. C., Daventry. 

Clements, Rev. Alex., c. of Norton Malre- 
ward. 

Coddington, Rev. H., v. of Ware. 

Coke, Rev. E. F., B. A. of Brasennose College 
Oxford. 

Coxwell, Rev. Wm. os Cc. of ey W leswe 
Gloucester. 

Curwen, Rev. H., r. of Workington, Cum- 
berland. 

Dodgson, Rev. C., r. of Croft, Yorkshire 

Evans, Rev. C., Blackwall, Derbyshire. 

Falcon, Rev. Wm., c. of Buxted, Sussex. 

Field, Rev. S. H., Camden Town. 

Goldsmith, Rev. E., p.c of Creswell, Nor- 
thumberland. 

Headley, Rev. T. A., Gloucester. 

Hutchinson, Rev. J., v. of East Stoke. 

Larken, Rev. E. B., v. of Horbling, Line. 

Linton, ! 

Lloyd, Rev. J. D., r. of Clare Portion, Tivet 


ton. 


Lush, Rev. V., c. of Trinity Church, Over 


Darwin, Laneashire. 
Nicholson, Rev. T. D., Workington, Cum 
berland. 


thampton. 
Shorting, Rev. C., r. of Stonham Aspal. 
Smith, Rev, Wm. R., r. of Hulcott, Bucks 
Stoddart, Rev. W., Repton Priory, Statfordsh 
Wickham, Rev. E., Hammersmith. 


tev. H.. v. of N issignton, Northan p- 


Poynder, Rev. W., Southampton. 

Roope r, Rev. Win. Hi. Abbot’s R pton, Hunts. 
Ross, Ven. Archdeacon, Aghadown Glebe 
Routledge, Rev. John, v. of Cransley, Not 











BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. H. Almack, r. of All Saints, 
ampton, to Ann, d 
Esq., of Liverpool. 

Rev. H. Bennett, B.A., 


Rebecca Anne, 


South- 

of the lute W. Corrie, 

of Christ Church, to 

only d. of the Rev. G. D. 
Renaud, of South impton. 

Rev. Peter Blackburn, formerly of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, to Alicia, d., of H. N 
Jarrett, Esy., of Great 
Colchester. 

Rev. F. H. M. Blaydes, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to Fanny Maria, 
eldest d. of Sir E. Page Turner, Bart., of 
Ambrosden. 

Rev. H. R. Burdett, of Broughton, Nor- 
thampton, to Alsina, third d. of T. Brailsford, 
l-sq., of Toft Grange, near Horncastle. 

Rev. J. D. Clark, M.A. of University Col- 
lege, of Belford Hail, Northumberland, to 
\nne, second d. of the late A. Fenwick, Esq., 
of Bishopwearmouth. 

Rev. R. W. Dayrel!, r. of Monk Hopton and 
Burton, Silop, to Elizabeth, youngest d. of 
the late Sir J. F. F. Boughey, Bart., of 
Aqualater Hall, near Newport. 

Rev. Wm. B. Dunbar, r. of Westerkirk, to 
Margaret, Juliana Maria, eldest d. of Lieut. - 
General Orde, of Bury-hal!, Gosport. 

Rev. J. H. Dunne, of Killagh ty Glebe, Clon- 
salee, Ireland, to Augusta, youngest d. ofthe 
late J. Bockett, Esq., of Southcote Lodge, 
near Reading. 

tev. E. Elliott, p-c. of Lot! ersd ile, Yorksh., 
to Lydia Maria, eldest d. of the late J. P. 
Newton, Esq., of Stagwood Hill. 

Rev. H. S. Escott, M. A., of Balliol College, 
to Eliza Bell, second d. of the Rev. J. C. 
Collins, of Wembdon. 

fev. H. W. H. Etty, v. of Barmby-on-the- 


Bromley Lodgt 9 


Moor, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of 
the late J. Jefferson, Esq., of Northallerton. 
Rev. M. Gibbs, v. of Christ Church, New 


gate Street, London, to Joanna Gifford, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. T. Johnson, of 
Chesterford. 

Rev. C. H. Gladwin, Ch ‘plain, Bengal Presi- 
dency, to Georgiana Elizibeth, d. of ¢ ol. J 
R. Hamilton, late Scots Fusileer Guards. 

Rev. Wm. S. Goodchild, B.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambr dee, to Faith, third 
d. of the late J. Shilleto, | Sq-> of U les 
kely 9 Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Green, youngest son of Geo. Green 
Esq ‘i of Blackw ill, to | rances Wormsly, d. 
of the Rev. Philip Dodd, r. of Penshurst. 

Rev. A. Hammond, to Harriet Charlotte, eldest 
d. of Adm. Sir J. P. Beresford, K.C.B 

Hlon. and Rev. S. Hay, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Lady Alicia Diaua Erskine, 
third d. ot the Earl of Buchan. 

Re V. A. Jenour, I 
Caroline Mary, only d. of James Hutchin- 
son, Esq., Chelsea. 

Rev. St. George Kirke, p.c. of Littleborough, 
Notts, to Mary, eldest d. of the Rev. J. 
Cooke, D.D., Master ot the 
School, Newark. 

Rev. C. R. Knight, v. of St. 


r. of Pilton, Northampton, to 


Grammar 


Bride’s Major to 
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Mary, eldest d. of the late T. M. Basset, Esq., 
of Bonvilstone House. 


Rev. T. F. Layng, of Sidney Sussex College, to 
Emma, fifth d. of the late Rev. T. Bolton 
Hodgson. 

Rev. Fred. Master, v. of Runcorn, Cheshire, to 
Klizabeth, d. of the late J. Whittenbury, 
Esq., of Greenhey 3 

Rev. Pelham Maitland, asst. minister of St. 
Peter’s, Walworth, to Emily, youngest d. of 
the late J. Wood, Esq., of Harleyford Place, 
Kennington. ; 

Rev. Wim. L tyton Metcalf, late Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Frances, 
second d. of the late Edward Lorrimar, Esq. 

Rev. N. Mor; gan, Curate of the parishes of 
Gayton-le-Wold, and Biscathorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, to Maria, d. of the late Isaac Beedham, 
Esq., of Louth. 

Rev. D. Nelson, to Mary, youngest d. of Sam. 
Bell, Esq., of Erin Ville, Kirk Michael, 
Isle of Man. 

Rev. G. Nutt, B.A., formerly of Worcester 
College, Oxon, to Susan, eldest d. of the 
late R. Money, Esq., of Woodstock. 

Rev. Thomas Oldacres, B.A., former ly of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Mary, only d. 
ot the late Mr. Lealand, of Gunthorpe. 

Rev. C. Penrose, r. of Langton, Lincolnshire, 
to Ellen Caroline Pendor, third d. of the 
Rev. Charles Phillott, v. of Frome, Sel- 
wood. 

Rev. S. Pope, r. of Christon, Somerset, to 
Eliza Hardeuistle, only d. of the Rev. H. F. 
Burder, D.D., of H uckney. 

Rev. J. P. Power, B.A. of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, to Harriet Rebecca, d. of T 
Dicker, Esq., Banker, of Lewes. 


Rimell, v. of Marystowe, Devon, to 


Anne Cosserat, youngest d. of the late Wm. 
Fryer, Esq., of St. Thomas, E gg 
tev. R. J. Roberts, of St. Asaph, o Anne, 
only d. of the late J. Lloyd, Be. of Es- 
goubrill, Denbighshire. 
| Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D., of the Observa- 


tory, Armagh, to Lucy lane. youngest d. of 
the late R. L. Ed leeworth, Esy., of E dge- 
worthsown. 

Rev. Charles Scott, of Glasgbury, Radnorsh., 
to Elizateth, youngest d. of G. W hybrow, 
Esq., of ¢ ‘lifford Place. 

Rev. John W. Spencer, p.c. of Wilton, Somer- 
setshire, to Rosina, only d. of J. Hitchcock, 
Esq., of ‘Taunton. i 

Rev. T. Stevens, r. of Bradfield, 
Susanna, d. of the late Rev. 
of Cotesbach., 

Rev. J. Steavenson, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Mary Matilda, eldest d. of J. 
Roumieu, Esq. 

Rev. John Thornhill, 


Berks, to 
R. Marriott, r. 


r. of Boxworth, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Catherine, eldest d. of the 
late R. Wilkinson, Esq., of Montague- 
Square, London. 

Rev. Wm. Wannosp, p. ¢. of St. John’s Church, 
Burscough, Lancashire, to Ann Margaret, d. 
of the late Mr. J. Culshaw, of Frenchfield. 
Rev. T. W. Webb, son of the Rev. J. Webb, r 


f Tretire, Herefordshire, to Henrietta Mon- 
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tague, youngest d. of the late A. Wyatt, Esq., 
of Troy House, Monmouthshire. 

Rev. Benj. Whitelock, of St. John’s College, 
Cam bridge, to Em ly, only child of the Rev. 
W. T. Briggs, of Ivy Lodve, Reading. 

Rev. Wm. Atkinson Wilkinson, of Christ’s 


College, Cambridge, to Martha, eldest d. ot 


EViNTS OF 


BIRTHS AND 


THE 


MARRIAGES. 


W. Newman, Esq., of Darley 
Barnsley. 

Rev. M. E. Wilson, son of the late Rev. T. F. 
Wilson, of Burley Hall, to Julia, youngest d. 
of the late Rev. E. Serjeantson, r. of Kirby 
Knowle, Yorkshire. 


Cliff, 


near 


MONTEL. 


N.B. The EvENTs are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT, 


Have been received by the following Clergymen— 

The Rev. James M.A., 
vicar of St. Neots. 

The Rev. Nicholas Germon, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, and high master 
of the Free Grammar School, Manchester. 

Rev. E, Evans, 
Ince, Cheshire, a purse of fifty guineas, by 
the parishioners of Christleton, on his 
leaving the curacy. 


tev. H. T. Hills, of Christ Church, 
Lye, a silver inkstand. 


Appleton, 


Rev. John White Johns, late curate of 


Falmouth, a silver inkstand. 

Rev. H. Johnson Marshall, 
of Kemsing, Kent. 

Rev. W. L. Metcalf, 
Huddersfield. 

Rev. H. J. Newbury, rector of the 
United Parishes of St. Gabriel, Fen- 
church-street, and St. Margaret Pattens, 
Rood-lane. 

Rev. T. Stevenson, 
Cheesebill, Winchester. 


late curate 


late 


tector of St. Peter 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

ConrirmMAtion.—The Bishop of Ely 
held a confirmation at Biggleswade, St. 
Neots, and Kimbolton, on Thursday the 
22nd. 

Potton.—The thirty-first anniversary 
of the Biggleswade and Potton Bible 
Society was held at the church, at Potton, 
on Thursday, the 16th of June, 


BERKSHIRE. 
Reapinc.—Extensive repairs are in 
progress in St. Mary’s Church. Three 
very ancient sedilia, of the early English 
architecture, bave been discovered in ruins 
behind the wainscoting on the south side 
of the chancel, 


the fresco painting at the 
back of them and the encaustic tiles being 
still in excellent preservation. 


Burghfield New Church was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, on 


Perpetual Curate of 


curate of 


the 20th June. His lordship preached 
the sermon on the solemn and important 
occasion, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


On the 27th of April last, the first stone 
of a new church at Aylesbury was laid by 
William Jenney, Esq. , of Drayton Lodge, 
the chairman of the trustees of the pro- 
posed church. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


CampripGe,—On Tuesday, 
May, a general visitation of 
deaconry of Ely was held in St. Michael’s 
Church. ‘There was a numerous attend- 
ance of the clergy and parish officers, The 
Rev. George C oulcher, P erpetual Curate 
of St. Benedict’s, preached — 2 Cor 
iv. 1 and 2, The rev. preacher divided 
his subject into four heads—first, as to the 
ministry entrusted to the clergy ; second, 
as to their mode of fulfilling it; thirdly, 
as to the discord and opposition they met 
with; and, fourthly, as to the 
afforded to them. At the close of the 
discourse, the Rey. Professor Scholefield 
apologized for the unavoidable absence of 
the Archdeacon, the Rev. Jobn H. Browne, 
which was to be attributed to a severe 
domestic affliction which had befallen him, 
in a serious accident to his son. 

Crercy Cuarity.—At a general meet- 
ing of the society for the relief of widows 
and orpbans of clergymen in the county of 
Cambridge and Isle of Ely, holden at the 
Eagle Hotel, June 10th, the Rey. J. Hail- 
stone, of Bottisham, was elected treasurer 
in the room of the late Edward Addison, 
rector of Landbeach. The Rev. Dr. 
Graham, Master of Christ’s College, and 
rector of Willingham, and the Rey. G. 
Spence, vicar of St. Clement’s, in this 
town, were appointed stewards, the former 
for the deanery of Chesterton, in the room 
of Mr. Addison, and the latter for the 
deanery of Cambridge, in the room of the 
late Rev. Jobn Brocklebank, rector of 


the 30th of 


the Arch- 


support 
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Teversham and Willingham. The Rev. 


H. Hutchinson Swinny was re-appointed 
secretary 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Tue Orrertory.—The Lord Bishop of 
Exeter has published “A Letter to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter, on the 
use of the Offertory, especially with refer- 
ence to the missionary exertions of the 
church, and to the state of spiritual desti- 
tution in the manufacturing districts of 
England.” His lordship strongly urges 
the revival of a long neglected practice, 
which the rubric expressly enjoins, and 
we are sure it will receive the serious 
considerations of every clergyman.— 
Eveter Post. 

kxerer.— A handsome new font, of 
Caen stone, the gift of the Rev. Canon 
Bartholomew, has been placed in the ca- 
thedral of this city. 

Nortn Perurerton. — The foundation 
stone of a new church, to be dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. John, was laid on Tues- 
day, the 18th of June, by the Rev. Special 
Commissary, at Northmoor Green, in this 
parish, Service was performed at Pether- 
ton Church, and an excellent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. J. Toogood, the 
vicar, A procession was formed then to 
the site of the church ; twenty-three car- 
riages, containing many ladies and the 
gentry of the neighbourhood. Then 
followed ten wagons, containing the Sun- 
dav-school children, with flags and ban- 
ners. Among the clergy present were the 
Revs. James Wollen, Joseph Gaftey, J. 
J. Toogood, Thomas George, Cottell, 
West, Crosse, R. J. Luscombe, 8S. L. 
Luscombe, James Luscombe, Nutting, 
Smithies, &c. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
been pleased to transmit through the Hon, 
W. Ashley, the sum of 20l., to the Rey. 
John Lawrell, rector of Hampreston, Dor- 


set, towards the building of a chapel of 


ease at Lougham, in that parish. 


DURHAM. 

SuNDERLAND.—The Scottish secession 
meeting-bouse at this place has been pur- 
chased for the parish by the rector and 
other churchmen, assisted by a donation 
from the Bishop of Durham of 501. The 
purchase includes a school-room, which 
will be made use of on Sundays and week 
days. 

ESSEX. 

Arcupeaconry or CoLcursteR.—I wo 
petitions have been presented to the House 
of Commons from the archdeacon and 
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clergy, one praying that the sees of St. 
As aph and Bangor may not be united ; the 
other praying the house to take into its 
early consideration the means of dividing 
the overgrown parishes of the kingdom 
(especially those of the commercial dis- 
tricts) into smaller ones, each containing 
only a manageable amount of population, 
and duly provided with achurch, aclergy- 
man, and schools, 

Essex Crercy Cuarity.—The Col- 
chester court of the Essex Clergy Widows 
and Orphans’ Charity was recently held. 
A sermonin aidof the charity was preached 
at St. Peter’s church, bv the Rev. James 
T. Round, canon of St. Paul’s, and rector 
of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, from John, 
x1x. 27. The collection after the sermon 
was upwards of 20/. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Ecciestasticat Inquiry at Bristot.— 
A commission of “ preliminary” investiga- 
tion, which sat six hours, was opened last 
week, in the chapter-room of Bristol Ca- 
thedral, to inquire whether there were 
grounds for carrying into the episcopal 
court a complaint of breach of church dis- 
cipline, in the marriage of William Red- 
gers and Charlotte Durban, in Redcliffe 
church, on the 29th of January last. The 
proceedings were instituted, ex officio, by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, who 
conducted his case in person, and arose 
out of the following circumstances :—The 
two persons, properly parishioners of Nail- 
sea, were married, as above stated; the 
female is the sister of the deceased wife of 
Wm. Redgers, and it was contended that 
the Rev. Dr. Irvine (curate of St. Mary, 
Redcliffe ) had sufficient notice both of 
consanguinity and of their not being of 
the parish. Citations were therefore 
served on the Rev. M. R. Whish, vicar, 
and on Dr. Irvine, curate of the parish, to 
meet this proceeding. The vicar handed 
a protest, declaring his preferments to be 
in the diocese of. Bath and Wells. On 
that day the proceedings were resumed, 
and on the close of the i inquiry Mr. W hish 
withdrew his protest against tbe jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and submitted himself to 
its authority. The result of thei inquiry 
was the conviction of Dr, Mareus D’Arcy 
Irvine, for the illegal marriage of the said 
parties. It is understood that Dr. Irvine 
had been duly informed by the Rev, — 
Johnson, curate of Nailsea, that the par- 
ties married bad cohabited together as man 
and wife, and that the woman was sister 
to the deceased wife, and therefore probi- 
bited by law from intermarrying. The 
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case will be taken to the Arches 
Oxford Herald. 

Trewkrssury. — The pew church at 
Busbley, near Tewkesbury, was conse- 
crated on Friday, June 2nd, by the Lord 
Bishop ot Worcester. The edition. which 
stands on a delightful rising ground, isa 
Gothic structure of cruciform shape, and in 
the pointed style, having a very handsome 
spire. The church contains accommoda- 
tion for 400, of which 300 sittings are to 
be free and unappropriated for ever. ‘The 
sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop, 
from LIleb. x. 25. The total cost of the 
building was about 5000/, which was 
most liberally defrayed by the patron, 
the Rev. Dr. Dowdeswell. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Court.— 


Restoration or Str. THomas’s Cuurcn, 
Portsmoutn. — The alterations in St. 
Thomas’s church are going on; one of the 
four lofty Saxon arches, the only one re- 
maining, which formerly supported the 
square tower, has been uncovered. The 
monuments at the eastern end have been 
removed, and a Saxon arch, with deep set 
window, in excellent preservation, 
covered, Through this window, during 
the troubles of the glorious Reformation, 
the officiating priest was shot at by a mo- 
nomaniac Lollard. A large circular. 
headed recess is also apparent in the 
northern transept, but whether it contains 
a window or was ove of the ancient shrines 
isas yet unknown. We are inclined to 
think it contained the sbrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket, for the lighting of 
which a legacy, secured on some house sin 
the town, was annually bequeathed ; or it 
might possibly have contained the effigy 
of some ancient personage. 

Romsey.—It is gratifying to observe 
that the liberality displayed by the vicar, 
the Hon. and Rev. G. T. Noel, in the alte- 
rations recently eile for the general con- 
venience and improved effect in the abbey 
church, is appre ciated by his p: irishioners, 
and that, desirous to acknowledge their 
vicar’s interest in the noble pile which 
gives celebrity to the town, it 1s purposed 
to present to the church, as a thank offer- 
ing to the minister, two very 


altar chairs and copies of the service. \ 


dis- 


bandsome 
nearly sufficient amount has already been 
obtained ior the purpose, _— Hampshire 
Advertiser. 

On 15th June, the Ven. 
Wilberforce preacl ed oa the 
cathedral, Winchester, in aid of the funds 
of the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. ‘The 


Archdeacon 


sermon at 


annual 
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John’s 
Hughes 


meeting was afterwards held at St. 
room, at which the high sheriff, W. 
Hughes, Esq., presided. 

The anniversary of the Winchester 
Auxiliary of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the 
was held on 13th June. A sermon was 
preached at St. Maurice church, by the 
Rev. J. Goodhbart, of Reading ; in the 
evening a most interesting meeting took 
place at St. John’s house, the worshipful 
the chancellor took the chair. The collec- 
tion amounted to 261. 


Jew Ss, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Bisie Socrrry.—The thirty-second an- 
niversary meeting of the St. Neot’s Branch 
Bible Society was beld in the national 
school-room, St. Neot’s, on Monday even- 
ing, June 19. The chair was filled by the 
Rev. B. Puckle, instead of F. Pym, Esq., 
who was prevented attending by a severe 
domestic calamity. 

KENT. 

KAsTWELL Cuurcu.— The Earl of Win 
chelsea bas restored this ancient fabric in 
a most sumptuous manner. ‘The 
are all taken away, and open carved oak 
benches put in their stead. ‘There are 
two gorgeous screens dividing the chancel 
from the church, also two splendid painted 
windows at the eastern end. liis lord- 
ship has also given an organ, built by Mr. 
Holdich, and a peal of six The 
whole of the seats, screens, pulpits, orga: 


pews 


bells. 
&c., are of carved oak, and the flooris paved 
with encaustic tiles. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Mancuestter.—The and Wor- 
shipful Unwin Clarke, Rural Dean, held 
his annual visitation in this town, at the 
collegiate church, on the Ist of June 
The proceedings were entirely of a formal 


Rev. 


nature, being confined to the swearing in 
of the new churchwardens, The _ half- 
yearly examination of the children edu- 


sating in the National Scbools connected 


wilt the collegiate church, took place on 


the 2nd, at the school-room, in Salford. 
Che examination was chietly conducted 
by the vice-dean, the Rev. C. D. Wray, 


who expressed himself much gratified with 
the scriptural knowledge displayed by the 
children, and with the 


} . 
SCUOL ls. 


ceneral state of the 
There were present, besides the 
the Rev. I. Robley, the Rev. 
R. C. Clifton, the Rev. W. Whitelegg, 
and the Rey. W. Wilson. Several ladion 
also attended the examination, 
Botron-_r-Moors —A third service, 
in whichthe full cathedral service is used, 
was commenced on Easter Monday, 


vice-dean, 


with 
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great success, in Trinity church, Bolton. 
The chureh is to be immediately fitted up 
with the Bude light, and to be beautified, 
Greater alacrity as regards subscriptions, 
notwithstanding the badness of the times, 
was never shewn for any other object con- 
nected with the church, , 
Mipvptreroy.—tlt is proposed to erect a 
new cburch at Blackley, near this place. 
‘The inhabitants have made liberal sub- 
scriptions and active exertions are being 
mace towards its erection. 
LivtrRroon CoLLeGIATE INSTITUTION. 
The tirst distribution of prizes at this in- 
stitution took place on Wednesday, the 
l4th, in the theatre of the building, and 
excited considerable interest. In the 
schools are about 600 scholars, receiving 
a sound useful education, qualifying them 
for the various stations of life they are 
destined to fill—the education being based 
on religion in accordance with the estab- 
lished church, and under the superintend- 
ence of the chief authorities of that church, 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese being the 
visitor of the institution, The higher 
branches of the education afforded are 
with a view of preparing the pupils for 
the Universities. The prizes, besides a 
ereat variety of smaller ones, consisted of 
ten guineas, in books given by Lord 
Francis Egerton, M.P., a scholarship in 
the middle school, value ten guineas, given 
by W. Potter, Esq., tenable for one vear, 
and two scholarships in the lower school, 
value three guineas each, given by Edmund 
Molyneux, Esq. ; 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 
LeicesterR.—Srt. Martin’s Cnurcu.— 
A church-rate of 7d, in the pound has been 
© ranted for the present year. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Crency Orrnan Scuoors.—On Thurs- 
day, the 7th of June, the annual public 
examination of the children maintained 
and educated in these schools took place 
it the institution, St. John’s Wood, in 
presence of bis Grace the Archbishop of 
(Canterbury, president of the society, se- 
veral life governors, and members of the 
ladies’ committee, ‘There were present 
at the examination on Thurday, besides 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Bishop of Bangor, Lord Kenyon, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P., the Rev. Dr. 
Lonsdale, principal of King’s College, the 
Rev, Dr. Shepherd, Rev. Dr, Campbell, 
and several other clergymen. 
class of the bovs’ school (of which the 
Rey. Daniel Butler, M.A., is the master) 
was introduced for examination in the 
following subjects :—divinity, the Greek 


The senior 
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['estament, Homer, Livy, Grecian history, 
and geography, chronology, French, Xe. ; 
but the time was too limited for only a 
cursory examination. lheir answers, 
however, indicated a satisfactory icquaint- 
ance with their several subjects. Lhe 
examination having termin ited, his Grace 
said the examination of that day reflected 
much credit both on the pupils and their 
teachers. In some branches of study tbe 
answering of the children had even ex- 
ceeded what he might bave anticipated, 
He trusted that on their going out into the 
world they would turn those advantages 
to good account, and, by steady adherence 
to the sound religious principles which 
they had imbibed during their residence 
in the schools, become hereafter useful 
members of societv. ‘he treasurer then 
distributed amonest the children the most 
Rev, primate’s usual bounty, and the 
company separated, 

ArcupEeaconry or Mirppirsex.—On 
Monday, the 12th June, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Lonsdale, held his visitation 
of the clergy at Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
which is included in the diocese of Lon- 
don. On Tuesday he visited the clergy 
at Dunmow, and on W ednesday the clergy 
at Halstead, The archdeacon briefly ad- 
dressed his reverend brethren, observing 
that, as, from his recent appointment, be 
was not intimately acquainted with them 
or with the state of the churches in the 
archdeaconry, a lengthened charge could 
not be expected from him ; but he felt it 
his duty to say afew words on the subject 
of the late “ Restorations” in the church. 
He advised that the feelings of their 
several flocks should be attended to, and 
that the alterations should not be enforced 
with pertinacity where they were strongly 
objected to, but that they phould be 
carried into practice where they were in 
accordance with the opinions of the con- 
cregation.— Fssex Standard, 

At a meeting of the Middlesex magis- 
trates, on Thursday the Ist of June, the 
Rev. George Jepson, (B.A. 1837), of 
St. John’s College, was elected chaplain to 
the new prison, Clerkenwell ; and it was 
resolved that the retiring pension of 
1351. Gs. 8d. be granted to the Rev. David 
Ruell, the late chaplain, for bis faithful 
services, for twenty-nine years, 

Harrow Scuoot, June 7.—The June 
speeches took place at Harrow this day, 
and were very numerously attended, 
Among the company present were—Earl 
and Countess Bective, Viscount Strang- 
ford, Hon. Lieut.-Col. Charles Phipps, 
Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps, Hon. 
Douglas Gordon, Sir George Armytage, 
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Lady St. John, Lady Plumer, Right Hon. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M. P,. Col. Wood, 
M.P., Mr. T. H. Sotherton, M.P., Mr. 
Andrew Lawson, M.P., Mr. A. B. Hope, 
M.P., Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, Admiral 
Sir F, Austen, General Sir John and Lady 
Campbell, the poet Rogers, the 
Moore, Mr. H. Hallam, Rev. J. W. 
ningham, Mr. David 
Counsel, Mr. J. L. 
Devon, Mr. 


poet 
Cun- 
Pollock, Queen’s 
Anderson, Mr. Charles 
Bb. Rotch, Rev, R. Burgess, 
and Mr, J. Brown, with many other dis. 
tinguished visitors and old Harrovians. 
The two prize poems, Latin hexameters 
and Latin alcaics, were recited by Alex- 
ander Grant, the successful candidate in 
both. The other prize compositions are 
to be decided for recitation on the second 
speech-day, July 5. The Harrow anni- 
versary dinner was held at the Thatched- 
house Tavern,on Wednesday, June 21. 
GoverNneEsszts’ BENEVOLENT  InstiTU- 
TIoN.—On June the 6th, a public meeting 
of the friends and subscribers of this in- 
stitution was held at the Hanover-square 


Rooms, His Royal Highness the Duke of 


Cambridge in the chair. On the platform 
were observed, amongst other gentlemen, 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland, the Ear! 

Derby, Earl Manvers, the Bishop of 
Norwich, the Dean of Chichester, &c. 
The Duke of Cambridge made a few pre- 
liminary remarks, in which be strongly 
advocated the claims of governesses to the 
charitable consideration of the public when 
no longer able to fulfil the duties of their 
profession, and stated that the present 
meeting bad been called in consequence 
of the declining state of the institution, 
for the purpose of appealing to public 
Sympathy in its behalf, and obtaining 
pecuniary contributions, After some very 
excellent speeches by the Duke of Rut- 


land, the Earl of Derby, the Bishop of 


Norwich, the Dean of Chichester, Mr. 
Slaney, &c. a series of resolutions were 
agreed to. A list of the subscriptions al- 
ready received was then read by the 
honorary secretary, amounting altogether 
to the sum of 418/., and including dona- 
tions of 30/, from the Duke of Cambridge, 
101, from the Duchess of Cambridge, 5/. 
from the Princess Augusta, 101. from the 
Duchessof Gloucester, 10/. from the Duke 
of Rutland, 10/. from Earl Manvers,and 10/. 
from Lord Lowther, &c. 
the meeting were then voted (on the mo- 
tion of the Bishop of Norwich) to the 
illustrious Duke who had presided ; on 
the acknowledgment of which his Royal 
Highness observed, that he should be 
happy to do all in his power to further 
the object of the institution, and to attend 


The thanks of 
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any meeting of thecommittee at which his 
services might be thought requisite, The 
meeting was exceedingly numerous. 

At a meeting of the Society for the 
Building and Enlargement of Churches 
and Chapels, held in London on the 2nd 
of June, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair, a donation of 500/, from the 
Marquis of Exeter was received with 
grateful thanks, 

St. Saviour’s, Sournwark.—The re- 
sult of the poll for the election of chaplain 
for this parish, bas terminated in favour 
of the Rev. Mr. Benson, the numbers 
being,—for the successful candidate, 
for the Rev. Mr. 

In the 
15th 
ton, 
offici ww 


156: 
Roe, 3. 
Arches Court, on Thursday, the 
June, the Rev. H. E. Head, of Feni- 
was sentenced to be suspended, ah 
et beneficio, fir three years, for 
having published a letter derogatory to 
the Book of Common Prayer. The suit 
was instituted on bebalf of the Bishop of 
Exeter. (See Documents. ) 

Lonpon Diocesan Boarp or Epuca- 
rion.—The annual meeting of the London 
Diocesan Board of Education, was re- 
cently held at 79, Pal! Mall. The Bishop 
of London presided, The report stated 
that the annual subscriptions for the 
general purposes of the Board amounted 
to 424/., and the subscriptions towards 


the expenses of inspection 851. 


The ross 
the 
and 


receipts for 
6071. Os. 7d., 
67 }/, 19s, 9d, 
Kinc’s Cottrce.—A very interesting 
ceremony took place on Thursday at this 
institution, in the opening of the museum 
George Ill. P recisely at twelve o’clos 
his Roval Highness Prince 
at the 


year 
the 


amounted to 
expenditure to 


Albert arrived 
very unostentatious 
manuer. His Royal Highness was plainly 
dressed, and wore across bis breast the 

riband of the Garter. On arriving at the 
great hall of the College, the Prince was 
introduced to the principal and professors 
of the institution by the Lord Bishop of 
London. 

The Archbishop of \ ork and the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich were also present in 
the hall. The Prince, 
centre of the hall, was then addressed, in 
a Latin oration, by Mr. Slater, one of the 
classical students of the institution ; after 
which the national anthem was sung by 
the students who were present in the hall. 
His Royal Highness was then conducted 
by the principal of the College to the spa- 

cious and elegant room ap propriated to, 
and fitted up for, the reception of the sci- 
entific collection of George II]. The spe- 
cimens contained in this room are wholly 


college in a 


standing in the 








the 
aiter 
ig by 
hall. 
icted 
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d to, 
> sci- 


. Spee 
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of a scientific cast, and form the greater 
proportion of the collection constituting 
the “ New Museum;” models of various 
kinds are to be seen, executed with the 
greatest nicety and taste. 

His Roval Highness was next con- 
ducted, followed by a large concourse of 
Spectators, to the other departments of the 
College Museum, all of which bave now 
been established for several years. After 
visiting the Anatomical Museum, and Mu- 
seum of Materia Medica, the Prince next 
descended into the Chemical Theatre. The 
room was speedily filled, and various ex- 
periments were made, all of which excited 
great interest. ‘The next department to 
which his Royal Highness was led, and 
whither he was also followed by the com- 
pany, now greatly increased in numbers, 
was the theatre. Spacious though it is, 
every seat was occupied by the ladies and 
gentlemen who were admitted to the cere- 
mony. 

Some further experiments were here 
performed before the Prince, and the prin- 
ciples of them expatiated upon by the ex- 
perimentor, 

Harrow on tHe Hiti.—An ancient 
font, supposed to be coeval with the 
foundation of the church, has lately, 
much to the credit of the present vicar 
and cbhurchwardens, been restored to its 
proper situation from which it was re- 
moved in 1800, and replaced by a smaller 
one with a white marble basin, It is com- 
posed of a dark marble; and as it has 
now been polished, perfectly restored, 
and mounted on stone steps, it presents 
a splendid specimen of ancient art. 

ConFIRMATION IN THE Parisu or Sr. 
Pancras,—On Thursday ferenoon, the 8th 
of June, the Bishop of Llandaft performed 
the ceremony of confirmation in the parish 
church of St. Pancras, of which extensive 
parish he is the patron, the gift being vested 
in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's 
Between 600 and 700 of the juvenile por- 
tion of the parishioners were confirmed by 
the bishop. The rev. prelate then ad- 
dressed the whole of them in a most im- 
pressive manner. 

Missions to Curxa.—Collections were 
recently made in the churcbes and chapels 
of the metropolis, and throughout the dio- 
cese of London generally, in compliance 
with the wish expressed in the pastoral 
letter of the Bishop of London. The collec- 
tion so made will be an annual one, that for 
the present year being applied to the forma- 
tion of a fund for planting the Church of 
England in its newly acquired territories 
on the coast of China. In the letter al- 
luded to, his lordship indulged an earnest 
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hope tbat the collection might be of such 
an amount as to provide a competent 
maintenance, not only for mission: iry cler- 
gy, but also for a missionary bishop. Ihe 
Society for the P ropagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts bas also set on foot a 
special fund for establishing a mission at 
Hong-Kong, and several other missionary 
societies have followed the ex cample, The 
collections were made according to the 
plan recommended in his lordship’s recent 
“— 

. Pauv’s, KntcutssrrpGe.—On Tues- 
ne morning, this beautiful structure was 
consecrated by the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood , amongst whom were the Duke 
of Beaufort, the Marquis of Westminster, 
the Earl of Burlington, and Earl Brown- 
low. The church is capable of accommo- 
dating 2000 persons, and has been erected 
at a cost of 11,0001. Service is to be per- 
formed three times on Sundays, and twice 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, ‘There will 
also be a litany service at 11 o’clock, and 
full service on all holydays, It has been 
determined that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper shall be administered on every Sun- 
day, and on every festival of the church 
throughout the year. The Rev. W. 
Bennett, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, 
has been appointed to the incumbency, 

Cuvurcu Orrertncs, — A correspond- 
ence has recently taken place between 
the Lord Bishop of London and the paro- 
chial authorities of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, which has excited very general in- 
terest, as well as mucb speculative opinion, 
amongst the inhabitants of that district. 
The circumstances which have drawn 
forth the authoritative decision of the 
right rev. prelate, in his official capacity, 
as bishop of the diocese, are of a some- 
what novel description, and the whole 
proceeding must, at this time more 5 
cially, be regarded with attention. Ita 
pears that about five or six weeks back the 
Rev. Edward Wix, curate of St. Leonard's 
parish, received from an anonymous donor 
a pair of massive silver candlesticks, to- 
gether with an alms basin, finished in a 
superior style of workmanship, accom- 
panied by a brief note, baving neither 
signature nor address, the writer merely 
expressing a wish that his ‘“ offering” 
might be applied to the decoration of the 
communion-table. On receipt of this com- 
munication, the Rev. Mr. Wix forwarded 
the articles to the churchwardens, with 
the donor’s letter, and another from him- 
self, suggesting that the ‘* pious offering” 
should be entered in the book kept for the 
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record of such acts of munificence. 
churchwardens conceiving, perbaps, 
they were not bound, ea officio, 
the dictum of the curate, resolved to take 
the opinion of the other parochial! autho- 
rities, before they incurred the responsi 
bility incident to a formal recognition of 
the transaction. A meeting of the tru 

tees of the poor was called, at which Mr. 
a. B Cheeswright, the 
presided, Atter 
trustees determined on 


The 
that 
to act upon 


senior warden, 


much discussion, the 


rejecting the ‘6 of. 
fering,” and expressed that determination 
in formal resolutions as follows :— 

‘“* That this board regrets that the name 
of the donor is not made known, in order 
that the candlesticks should be immediately 
returned, ; 

‘‘ That this board considers the dona- 
tion quite unnecessary, and ouglit not to 
be received ; and request that the 
may be immediately removed. 

“That copies of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be transmitted to the Rev. Edward 
Wix, and tothe Lord Bish »p of London.” 

Mr. Ware, clerk to the trustees of the 
poor, in compliance with the order of the 
board, forwarded to the Bis! i0p of London 
a letter explanatory of the whole proces ed- 
ing, together with a CO} 
avreed to. 

Ihe right rev. prelate’s reply to the 
communication Is in the following terms :— 

** London House, May 18. 

“ Sir.—I bave to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, and a copy of the re- 
solutions agreed to by the trustees of the 
poor in the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. 

“| bee to observe, that the matter to 
which the resolution refers is one in which 
the trustees have no authority. It con- 
cerns the churchwardens, who are to act 
in the matter as they think fit, subject to 
the directions of the bishop. 

“Tt is doubtful whetber they are at 
liberty to return the offerings which are 
made to the church, although they may 
demur to the use of them ; upon that point 
they ought to consult me.—1 am, Sir, your 
obedient serv ant, 


same 


y of the resolutions 


‘< ;. 
“ To J. Ware, Esq.” 
The churchwardens, it seems, have re- 
solved to take no further step in the 
matter, until they have an opportunity of 
consulting the diocesan, agreeably to the 
right rev. prelate’s suggestion. ‘The ma- 
jority of the parishioners is opposed to the 
exhibition of altar decorations in the parish 
church,— Evening Paper. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
New Cuurcu at Mornretn.—A public 


. London.” 


THE 


VONTH. 


meeting was he!d in the ‘own Hall, Mor- 
petb, on Thursday the 15th, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the erection of a new 

that Improving h. The 
chair was occupied by the rector, the Hon. 
and Rey, F. who addressed the 


chureb in horoue 


R. Grey, 


meeting in an able, earnest, 


manner, and appealed to it for 
a matter of such deep 1ith} ortan¢ 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sipk New Cuvurcn, Norrie 


Saint Mary’s parish, 


LLEEN 
HAM a portion of 


which is to be assigued to this new chi 
as a parochial district, contains al 
#2 OOO persons, tor whom there were 


very recently but two churches, St. Maz 


(the parish churel) and St. Paul’s 
did not «at 


these mmodate 
or one ID diate of the inhabit 

rth side of the parish tl 
erected the new churcl 

1200; but 


OOO (or 


‘ 


more 
3,000, 
For the 2 
been lately 
Holy Trinity, with 
this still 


seven el 


seats ft 
leaves not less than 37, 
rhths) of the parishioners, for 
whom no church room is provided. Under 
these circumstances, the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish, with other members 
of the church, were constituted a local 
committee to promote the building of a 
new church on the south side of the town, 
where, from the density and poverty of 
the population, it was peculiariy needed ; 
and where the residence of a clergyman, 
conducting the schools and other in- 
Stitutions usually appended to a district 
church, would, 
confer the greatest benefits on the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The followin: 
granted by the re spec tive Church Building 

Societies towards its erection,—v iz.5001, 
by the Nottinghamshire Church Exten- 
sion Society, 800/. by the Church Commis- 
sioners, and 5001. by the Incorporated So- 
ciety. The local subscriptions already re- 
ceived have raised the amount at the dis- 
posal of the committee to about 50001. ; 
but as the estimated expense for the 
building and site is 4000/7, and as 1000/. 
more will be required for endowment, an 
appeal is now respectfully but earnestly 
made for contributions towards 
ciency still remaining. 
cration of the church, the endowment will 
be raised by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners to 150/. a year, with the prospect 
of future additions. Tbis 
will allow the seats to be free to all the 
inhabitants; an object which cannot but 
be deemed of great importance e, especially 
in such a locality. The district which 
will be assigned comprises a population of 
about 3500, for whom there is now no 


with the Divine blessing, 


SumS lave been 


the defi- 
After the conse- 


arrancvcement 
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place of public worship whatever, Con- 
tributions thankfully received by C. 
Storer, Esq., treasurer, and by the Rev 
V. Butler, and Mr. Robert Gregory, bon. 
secretaries, or Messrs. Wright, bankers, 
Nottingham. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The Hon. and worshipful W. Towry 
Law, M.A., chancellor of the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, has recently delivered a 
charge remarkable for its utility and good 
taste. His worship therein strictly con- 
fines himself to the duties of his position : 
without attempting to usurp the place of 
the bishop, and lecture on doctrinal sub- 
jects, he speaks to churchwardens of the 
responsibility attached to their office and 
the important duties they have to perform, 
The charge is essenti: lly practical in its 
character, and its instructions are so plain, 
that we hardly know where to point out a 
better guide for the churchwarden. 

We must give an extract as to the 
churchwardens’ duties in regard to the 
fabric of the church :— 

You are bound to see that the whole 
building is in substantial repair; that the 
walls maintain their perpendicular posi- 
tion, and where they have deviated from 
it that they be rebuilt, or where there mav 
be valid reasons for not disturbing the 
existing walls—such as external or in- 
ternal decorations which it might be diffi- 
cult or perhaps impossible to replace— 
then that buttresses corresponding to the 
style of architecture of which the church 
consists be erected, to prevent the effects 
of any further tendency to dilapidation. 
You sbould accurately examine all the 
pointing or mortar between the stones of 
the walls, and cause all crevices to be 
carefully filled up. When you perceive 
the stone-work of any windows dec ayed 
or out of place, immediate steps must be 
taken to repair them with new stone of the 
same description as that of which the 
other windows consist; the binding to- 
gether decayed and crumbling mullions of 
stone with iron bars or rods, as well as 
the replacing them with wooden mullions, 
are modes of reparation which can never 
be allowed; for it is your duty to keep 
and maintain the building in as substantial 
a state as thatin which it was first erected, 
which cannot be done unless materk ls as 
durable as those originally employed are 
used in its repairs. This observation will 
apply likewise to the covering of the roof 
—where you find it to consist of lead, it 
must be ‘repaired, when necessary, with 
the same material—the plan, which false 
economy would suggest, of substituting 


VoL. 1843. 
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a 


slate on account of its requiring a less pre- 
sent outlay, must never be adopted. What 
the piety of past generations caused to be 
erected, the impiety of the present must 
not be suffered to destroy; what the 
Christian liberality of our forefathers wil- 
lingly gave, it is not too much to demand 
that we should preserve. Special atten- 
tion must be given to the gutters, pipes, 
and drains, that they be kept quite free 
from everything which can obstruct the 
free course of the rain water, and that the 
walls may not suffer from damp. 

“Of the interior of the church you 
must also make a minute survey, and cause 
all seats to be maintained in decent order 
and repair. In cases where the right to 
any seat is claimed by faculty, the indi- 
vidual claiming such right is the person 
bound to repair, and if he fail so to do, 
he loses bis exclusive right; but of those 
seats for which no faculty can be shewn, 
the parishioners, to whom collectively the 
use of them belongs, are chargeable with 
the repair. In regard to tbe arches in the 
interior, no white or other coloured wash 
sbould ever be daubed over them, for such 
a practice only serves to conceal that of 
which it is desirable to have the most 
timely notice—viz., any tendency to de- 
cay ; and therefore, I would strongly ad- 
vise that, where you find any “arches 
covered with lime wash you cause them to 
be immediately scraped clean. By so do- 
ing you will greatly improve the appear- 
ance of the building, and frequently 
bring to light extremely ornamental carved 
work, which may for years bave been con- 
cealed from view.’ 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Watrsatt.—The Venerable Archdeacon 
Hodson beld a visitation on the 29th 
May, in St. Matthew’s Church. The 
service was performed by the Rev. G. 
Fisk, vicar, the sermon preached by the 
Rev. J. Lister, after which the Venerable 
Archdeacon delivered his charge, 

A church for the accommodation of 
boatmen is in progress at Etruria, The 
estimated cost is 800/. Messrs. Pickford 
and Co., the extensive carriers, have con- 
tributed twenty guineas, 


SUSSEX. 


Bricuton.—The Rev. H. M. Wagner, 
vicar of this town, has presented a winged 
book-case to the national schools, It is 
fitted up in the board-room belonging to 
the schools, and is a splendid piece of fur- 
niture, of solid oak in the Gothic style, 
24 feet in length, glazed with plate glass, 
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The carving is most elaborate, and was 
executed by Mr, Pepper, of West-street. 


Ihe book-case was erected by Messrs. 
Cheeseman, who have also inlaid with 
oak the floor of the room at the vicar’s 


expense. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas 
presented vO/, towards building a chapel 


at Nutley, in the parish of Maresfield, 


Cuicurster.—The monthly meeting of 


the friends of the Chichester Auxiliary 
Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, was held in the School-room, 
Tower-street, on Monday, June 5, when 
the Rev. H. Nussev, of Earnley , presided 
in the absence of the Rev. G. Ranking, the 
secretary. On Tuesday morning, June6, the 
anniversary sermon on behalf of the Chi- 
chester Central National Schools was 
preached at the cathedral by the Rev 
L. T. S. Vogan, M.A., Prebendary of 
Wightring, and vicar of Walberton, There 
are now 320 boys and 160 girls under in- 
struction in these schools; and several 
masters and mistresses bave been recently 
supplied to the district schools in this and 


other dioceses. The congregation was 
l: rge, and the collection about 207, 
NrwHaven.—Several meetings of the 


inhabitants of this place have lately been 
held on the subject of establishing a ‘school 
in connexion with the National School 
Society. A committee has been appointed 
to solicit subscriptions, and has met with 
flattering success. 

Cutcurster.— The quarterly meeting of 
the Chichester Diocesan Association was 
held in the Council Chamber, Chichester, 
on the 8th of June,— 
the Diocese in the chair. Most of the 
committee attended, and several sums of 
money were granted for rebuilding or 
enlarging churches and schools, and to 
provide additional curates in large and 
populous parishes. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Rucsy Sprecu Day.—On Friday, 9th 
June, the annual recitation of the composi- 
tions which have obtained prizes took place 
in the large school-room, ‘The tollowing is 
a list of the subjects of the prizes, and of the 
successful competitors :—Latin Essay.— 
Conington, maj.—Quisnam inter veteres 
historiarum scriptores, seu Grecos, 
Romanos, prestantissimus habendus sit ? 
Latin verse.—Sandars—Arabes. English 
prose. —Day—On the causes which led to 
the rise of the power of the Commons in 


seu 


England, Greek Iambics.—Hon. F.C. Law- 
ley.—ENXisoa. English Verse. — Hardy, 
maj.—Australia. Fifth Form Verses. 


Cholmondely,maj.—Thete Egyptiaca, 
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WILTSHIRE. 
I'he Marchioness of Bath is about to re- 
build the parish church of Horningsham, 


near Warminster, (which is now, with the 
exception of the tower, a heap of ruins,) on 
the same site, but upon a much larger 
scale, at an outlay of about 3,000/. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Worcester.—On Whit-Monday the 
annual meeting of the children belonging 
to the Church Sunday-schools in this city 
and neighbourhood, took place in the 
cathedral, The Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese and family, the Rev. Canoas 
Ingram and Fortesque, and all the paro- 
chial clergy were present. Prayers were 


read by the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, rector 
of St. Nicholas, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. David Wheeler, 


minister of St. Paul’s, from 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3; and from the example of Josiah, 
there recorded, urged upon the young that 
they should in like manner seek the Lord. 
After service, the children went to their 
respective school-rooms, where they were 
plentifully supplied with tea and cake. 
In the evening, about 500 teachers took 
tea together in the lecture-room of the 
Citv and County Library. We noticed 
the Revs. Allen Wheeler, T. L. Wheeler, 
G. W. Spooner, G. L. Foxton, John Davis, 
Benj. Davis, O. Hodgson, E. Brine, R. 
Harrison, F. Bennett, J. Adlington, C 


Pidcock, Esq., R. Allies, Esq., &c.; the 
Rey. David Wheeler presided, After tea, 
the Revs. the Chairman, John Davis, J, 


Adlington, FE, 
Hodgson, 
ers. 


Brine, Benj. Davis, and G. 
addressed the assembled teach- 
At ten o'clock the meeting broke up, 
and thus ended a day of pure enjoyment— 
so decidedly in keeping with the season— 
that of Whitsuntide, commemorative of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. —WVor- 
cester Journal. 
YORKSHIRE. 

The Rev. T. 8. Stuart, the worthy vicar 
of Northallerton, bas recently granted to 
the industrious poor persons of that town 
a large field, which is now divided out in 
allotments of land, at a moderate rent, for 
the encouragement of spade husbandry, 
and for the benefit of the said poor indus- 
trious people and their families. [le has 
also set out a part of the large field called 
the “‘ Vicar’s Croft,” adjoining to the said 
town, on part of which a new national 
school, in connexion with the York Dio- 
cesan School, is about to be built; and 
another large tract of the same field is now 
making into neat gardens, to accommodate 
the tradespeople and other industrious in- 
habitants of that town. 
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Consecrationor Ersecarn New Cuvurcn. Works, who has been twelve years church- 
—The consecration of a new church at warden of the parish church of Bedwellty, 
Elsecar, near Rotheram, took place on presented that church with an exceedingly 
13th June. The church has been erected handsome and chaste communion service 
at the sole expense of Earl Fitzwilliam, plate, value S0/. ; it consists of two flagons, 
for the use of the colliery population of a paten, and a plate for the alms, 

Elsecar and the neighbourhood, at an ex- 
pense of 25001, exclusive of the endow- SCOTLAND. 
ment. 

Tue Uss or Cuurcu Betts.—As soon 
as the intelligence of Mr. Bowes’s horse 
Cotherstone baving won the Derby Stakes 
arrived at Barnard Castle, several gentle- 


The Marquis of Breadalbane, who has 
signified his adhesion to the “ New Seces- 
sion,” has resolved to make 2 contribution 
of 10,000/, to its funds. —Oxford Herald. 


men caused the church bells to he rung, COLONIAL. 
for the purpose of congratulating Mr. 
: i) ia Fx r Sir C N 
Rawen- oi tele eneteen~— Rentadtie Jouvenl His Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe 
continues to abound in works of charitv 
WALES. and munificence. We have now to record 


Brecon.—The late Geo. Price Watkins, his donation of 50/, towards the enlarge- 
Esq., bas bequeathed the sum of 500/. ment of St. Peter’s Church, Brockville ; 
towards rebuilding St. Mary’s Church, and of 25/., presented through G. H. 


Brecon, Brown, Esq., towards the completion of 
Bepwetity.—On Thursday, June Ist, Kingsey Church, in the diocese of Quebec. 
Richard Fothergill, Esq., of Tredegar lron — Zhe Church. (Canadian Paper. ) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘ Johannes Tricross” is in type, and will appear next month. Will he remember 
that our fastidiousness, on this side of the Atlantic, has outrun our virtue ? 

Received—Mr, Winning. 

« X. X.” makes the following inquiries :— 

‘© Would the Editor of the British M: igazine have the kindness to answer the following 
in his next Number? Prideaux, in his ‘ Directions to Churchwardens,’ speaking of the 
. pair of the churchyard fences, says, ‘ By the ecclesiastical law of this realm, this ought to 
be done at the charges of the parish. But if there be in any parish a custom to the con- 
trary, and the minister, or any other, having lands, yards, or gardens abutting upon the 
said churchyard, have immemorially rep: tired that part of the fence which lies next them, 
the custom must take place ; and they that immemorially repaired the said fence are bound 
to do so still.” There is a question in a parish whether the rector is bound to repair two 
sides of a wooden fence. He owns no land adjoining them, and, on the authority of 
Prideaux, thinks that he is not bound; but, at the same time it should be stated that 
his predecessor is said to have repaired them, but why does not appear. There is no evi- 
dence to shew that the parish ever repaired them, nor that any rector before the imme- 
diate predecessor of the present one did so. In 1725, it appears from a memoran- 
dum in the parish register that a quick hedge was set round the churehyard, and 
therefore, where the fence alluded to now stands ; but it is not said at whose expense it 
was planted. Ought not the repair to fall on the owner of the land abutting on those 
sides, as he repairs a third side, where he has land ie ? Can the Editor be kind 
enough to instance any case where the rector repairs a side of a churchyard fence, with- 
out owning land abutting on it, and if so, whence the right of ath was derived ?” 

X. X.—Pride: ux, in his directions to churehwardens, speaking of the repairs of 
churchyard fences, says—‘* By the ecclesiastica] law of tl 3 realm, this ought be done 
at the charges of the parish.” ‘This word “ ought’? must be deemed a most important 
one ; and yet in the present, as in almost every instance, it represents no faet, but is suffi- 
ciently intelligible to all men. The terms right and wrong, however, should be care- 
fully disti inguished and contrasted. Surely it calls for no depth of law, civil or eecle- 
siastical, to perceive that custom has something to do with the matter in issue. We are 
told by our correspondent that his predecessor did so and so. The first question, then, 
appears to be this—viz., Is that argument well founded? If so, the circumstance of the 
former rector having repaired would, at the least, induce the belief that it had been the 
custom so tu do. But how came it to pass that the former rector considered himself so 
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liable as actually to repair? Surely some one or more among many of the parishioners 
might be made to give ‘‘ evidence” touching the matter in hand. It appears to us not 
unlikely that the quick hedge spoken of was set up at the sole cost of the then incum- 
bent, since we find no mention is made of any charge for the same in the parish register. 
The only remaining question, therefore, really seems to be, What has been the imme- 
morial custom? Under this set of circumstances, we see no good end to be answered 
were we to act upon the dictum contained in the last sentence of our correspondent’s 
note.—T. H. C. 


The passage in the “ Valor Ecclesiasticus,” inquired after by “ X.X.” written at 
full length is as follows: ‘* Domus Sanctimonialium de Pynley ordinis Cisterciensis 
Domina Margareta Wygston, Priorissa ibidem......Terre et Tenementa......Et 
de iiij" ix’ iiij4 de precio certorum quarteriorum frumenti et ordei reeeptorum de manerio 
de Whitchurch, in comitatu Warwicensi......Summa [that is, the whole amount of 
the lands and tenements, &c. ] xvijl. xs. -d.” It was a nunnery near Henly-in- Arden. 
The information which ‘* X, X.” requires he may probably obtain from the new edition 
of ‘** Dugdale’s Monasticon.” 


A Presbyter of the English church inquires how he should proceed to get rid of an 
immoral and incompetent sexton. 

Parish sextons are regarded by the civil, or common law, as persons who have free- 
holds* in their offices; and therefore though they may be punished, yet they cannot be 
deprived by ecclesiastical censures.—T. H. C. 

A correspondent makes the following inquiry :— 

Rev. Sir,—May I be permitted, through the medium of your Magazine, to make an 
inquiry respecting the epistle to be read on the first Sunday after Easter. The con- 
cluding sentence is as follows :— He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath not 
the Son, hath not life.” Now, in every authoriz.d copy of the New Testament that I 
have examined, the original text is closely adhered to, and the translation runs thus : 
‘“* He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son ef God, hath not life.”’ 
Can you tell me why the important words of God are omitted in all the Books of Com- 
mon Prayer? I remain, your obedient servant, E. G. 


An “ Ecclesiologist” is thanked for his interesting communication, which will appear 
next month. An interesting font is also in preparation. 


‘* P, B.” will find as clear a view of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration in the first 
four pages of Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet reviewed in this Number of the British Magazine, 
as will easily be met with elsewhere. The other question shall be answered in a note, if 
** P. B.” will say where a note will reach the inquirer. 


How much “ P. H.’s” poetry would be improved if the lines rhymed. It is not cer- 
tainly rejected, but its merits are sadly depreciated by this defect. Her question on a 
former occasion was not answered. Of course, personal application to the incumbent 
has been tried, and failed ? 


Will ‘* A Constant Reader,” who writes on public schools, authenticate his communi- 
cation by giving his name? 


The Editor thanks “ T. B.” for the infamous pamphlet addressed by some dissenter, 
named Rose, to the Rev. E. Blick, of which the title states that it is in the third 
thousand. Nothing can be done in such cases. 


‘© A Searcher after Truth” shall appear next month. ‘The Editor regrets that he 
could not insert it immediately, the Correspondence having been made up when it 
arrived. 


It may perhaps be as well again to contradict the lie that Mr. Debary was ever a 
‘* principal contributor,” or indeed a contributor at all,to the British Magazine, in any 
other way than the same can be said of Mr. Cumming, the Presbyterian, and M. Portal, 
the Swedenborgian, and others personally unknown to the Editor, whose opinions are 
equally opposed to each other, and to his own. 


The Editor has been unfortunate in his attempts to decipher the address of the write: 
on Poetry of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centurics, or he would have answered his note. 
Space for his next paper shall be kept until the middle of the present month. 


* As to sextons having a freehold, see Rex. v. churchwardens of Thame. Stir. 115. 





